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THE MILWAUKEE RAILROAD'S new Olympian Hiawatha 
changes scenery for you faster than a movie travelogue, 
and in three-dimensions. Its Super Dome cars bring the 
towering Rockies, deep-walled canyons and pine-covered 


How does Hiawatha run so fast? 


slopes right into your lap. Timken tapered roller bearings 
on the wheels help it outrun the legendary Hiawatha. By 
eliminating all speed restrictions due to bearings, Timken 
bearings helped make streamliners possible. 


Here’s the next great step in railroading 





RAILROADS ARE SOLVING the hot box 
problem (overheated friction bear- 
ings) with “‘Roller Freight’’— freight 
‘cars on Timken® roller bearings. It’s 
the next great step in railroading. 





AFTER ALL RAILROADS have switched to 
“Roller Freight’’, they’ll net a 22% 
return on the investment, save $190 
million a year. Many industries have 
switched to Timken bearings, none 
back to friction bearings. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIM 
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ONE RAILROAD'S “ROLLER FREIGHT" 
already has chalked up 60 million 
car-miles without a hot box. Friction 
freight averages a hot box set-out 
every 212,000 car-miles. 


THE TAPER makes Timken the roller 
bearing you can trust to end the hot 
box problem and cut maintenance 
costs. Other products of the Timken 
Company: alloy steel and tubing, re- 
movable rock bits. 
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LUBE BILLS SHRINK UP TO 89% with 
*RollerFreight”’.And “Roller Freight” 
cuts terminal bearing inspection man 
hours 90%, reduces starting resist~ 
ance 88%. 


TIMKEN BEARINGS CUT STARTING 
RESISTANCE 88%... 
ELIMINATE “HOT BOXES” 


AXLE TURNS FREELY. 


NO SLIDING FRICTION 


SEALED JOURNAL BOX HOLDS LUBE IN. 
FITS STANDARD SIDE FRAME 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER J 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL 4) AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —4). 


Copr. 1953 The Timken Roller Bearing cenpent. Canton 6, O. 
Cable address: **TIMROSCO"’ 
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(Advertisement) 


Two kinds of electricity... 


Do you know the difference ? 


They seem verv much alike. They 
do the same things. They are pro- 
duced in the same ways. 


One is the electricity the federal 
government produces and distrib- 
utes. The other is the electricity 
you get from your business-man- 
aged electric company. 


There ate big differences be- 
tween them—differences that di- 
rectly or indirectly affect you and 
your family. Here’s what they boil 
down to... 


Company Electricity Government Electricity 


e Its rates are strictly regulated by e Its rates are exempt from 
people chosen to represent you. normal regulation. 


e It is available to everyone in the ¢ It goes first to certain favored 
company area without discrimination. groups. 


e It pays taxes (about 23c out of every e It pays little or no taxes, 
dollar you pay for electric service). 


e It plays a key role in America’s free e It is a step toward a govern- 
enterprise system. ment monopoly —and socialism. 


Tax-paying, business-managed electric companies can provide the electric 
power America needs. Isn’t it extravagant for the federal government to 
spend your tax money to provide it? 


The answer to that question is important to you. That’s why these facts are 
presented to you by AMERICA’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.* 


U 


“YOU ARE THERE” —CBS television—witness history’s great event SRB tRORD names on request from this magazine's advertising dept.” 





NEW WING-TIP 
LAUNCHERS WILL ENAB 
THE F-890 SCORPION 
TO ENVELOP HIGH-FLYING 
BOMBERS IN CLOUDS OF 
ROCKETS. EVEN ONE HIT MEAN 
DESTRUCTION’ TO REACH THE 
TERRIFIC SPEED NEEDED TO GET 
THESE NEW WEAPONS WITHIN RANG 
ps | 10) -1-1 (0) Nine) -1-J 1 101-20) ae) 
MATCHED JET ENGINES. Two 
PRECISION PUMPS FROM B-W’S 
PESCO HELP THESE ENGINES DELIV 
THEIR MAXIMUM POWER WHILE 
OPERATING SMOOTHLY ASATEAM. » 
THEY INSURE THE PERFECT FUEL 
CONTROL VITAL TO HIGH-SPEED, 
HIGH-ALTITUDE ATTACK. 
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CHAINS THAT BRING EGYPTIAN GODS JUDGED 
NEW FREEDOM OF THE PRESS / MAN'S HEART WITH A FEATHER / 


HIGH-SPEED PRESSES PRINT 1000 COMPLETE NEWSPAPERS A ANCIENT EGYPTIANS BELIEVED THAT AT DEATH THE GODS BALANC 
MINUTE, GET OUT MORE NEWS FASTER. IN MANY PRESSES, SUCH A PERSON’S HEART AGAINST A FEATHER, THE SYMBOL THEN FORE 
TREMENDOUS OUTPUT IS MADE POSSIBLE BY HY-VO CHAIN DRIVES VIRTUE AND GOOD DEEDS. IN MODERN AMERICA,TOO, A FEATHER 
FROM B-W’S MORSE CHAIN. UP TO 3 TIMES STRONGER THAN THE STANDS FOR GOOD DEEDS. IT’S THE FAMOUS RED FEATHER 
USUAL CHAIN DRIVES, THEY CAN WHIRL HUGE PRINTING ROLLS AWARDED EACH FALL To ALL WHO DONATE TO THEIR COMMUNITY 
FASTER WITHOUT BREAKING DOWN. SMOOTHER RUNNING, CHEST. WEAR YOUR RED FEATHER PROUDLY-- CONTRIBUTE 

THEY ALSO PREVENT TEARING OF THE PAPER. GENEROUSLY. 


wacseemaccer BOKC-WARNER:- 

























































KEEPING FUEL FLOW BALANCED FOR A t 3 
THE HIGH-FLVING KILLERS... SAVING Va SUMS i ee 
HOMEMAKERS 6 DAYS’ WORK A ne re : 

YEAR... HELPING NEWSPAPERS 
SPREAD THE NEWS FASTER / 


IN SO MANY WAYS B-W SKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 





STIR UPA 
Quarl ca LON 


20 IRLPOO ! 


IN THE FAMOUS 
B-W AUTOMATIC 
TRANSMISSION A PUSH OF 
THE GAS PEDAL CREATES A 
RUSH OF OjL. OFTEN THE FLOW 
REACHES THE TREMENDOUS 
RATE OF 2000 GALLONS A 
MINUTE. THAT'S HOW THIS 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION, 
MADE BY B-W’S WARNER 
GEAR, QUIETLY TRANSFERS 
POWER TO THE WHEEL® WITH 
SUPER~SMOOTHNESS... 
EVEN ON THE FASTEST PICKUP. 
































FOR EXAMPLE: IQouT OF THE 20 MAKES CF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER . EVERY Com- 
MERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD 
VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD 
PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES. AND 
MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING AOVANTAGES OF B-W 

- HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES . 





IN ONE YEAR, HOMEMAKERS 
WALK UP TO 40 MILES BETWEEN 
WASHER AND CLOTHESLINES -— 
WASTE THE EQUIVALENT OF 6 Days 

DOING IT. SUCH DRUDGERY NOW 

IS ENDED COMPLETELY BY THE 

NEW TIME-LINE AUTOMATIC DRYER 
DEVELOPED By B-W’S NORGE. IT 

DRIES EVERYTHING YOU WASH -- 

NYLONS TO HEAVY RUGS. SETTING 
A DIAL GIVES THE CORRECT 

COMBINATION OF 
AIR-HEAT-TUMBLING TO 
DRY ANY FABRIC SAFELY. 














THIS ENORMOUS 
SAW CUTS HUGE FIR 

LOGS TO LENGTH IN 

SECONDS. TO DO THIS, ALL 
PTEETH MUST CUT EQUALLY. 
EN A FEW WORN TEETH CAN 
POiL THE BITE. SO B-w's 

wa INS SAW BUILDS IT WITH 

BALANG ECIAL “FALSE TEETH 

oN Fon ED INTO THE RIM. ANY OR 

hy OF THESE TEETH CAN BE 
MOVED FOR SHARPENING 

REPLACEMENT TO KEEP 

ESAW LIKE NEW 

DEFINITELY. 
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hese units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: aTKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 

RNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
PAAWGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
ODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL 
ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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% The Facts About Alcoholism— 
Exclusive Interview 


Sixty million Americans drink alcoholic 
beverages. Four million are alcoholics. How 
can you tell when you are drinking too 
much? When does social drinking reach the 
danger point? Here are the answers from the 
man who heads the nation’s only Center of 
Alcohol Studies. Dr. Selden D. Bacon, of 
Yale University, tells what has been learned 
about the effects of drink on mental and 
physical health, and sizes up various treat- 
ments. See page 36. 





x Treachery in Korea—Two Newsmen vs. West 


How two Western newspapermen, turned traitor, are masterminding 
Red China’s propaganda, makes eerie reading. This is the pair, one Briton, 
one Australian, who wrote confessions extorted from Americans by torture. 
They're still top dogs at Panmunjom. You get the story on page 22. 


*& =Why Talk Ourselves Into a Recession? 


Benjamin Fairless, Chairman of the Board of U.S. Steel, takes stock 
of the economic situation and finds it good. His answer to the prophets 
of pessimism: “We only have to make what they want; and to make them 
want what we make.” Full text of Detroit speech begins on page 93. 
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mplete Dieselization 


caved 4 railroa 


+1367 86 


Early in 1952, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco Railway completed 
dieselization of its services with 
the addition of 37 General Motors 
Diesel locomotive units. 

Savings in locomotive operating 
expenses* for 1952, compared to 
1951, amounted to $1,367,860.This 
figures to an annual saving of ap- 


. proximately $37,000 per Diesel 


unit—a return on the investment 
of better than 20%! Over-all oper- 
ating expenses also declined de- 
spite a 4.4% increase in average 
wage. 


In its 1952 Annual Report the 
Frisco says: “Efficiency of freight 
operation was at record level, con- 
tinuing the trend which began with 
the installation of the Company’s 


*] ncludes fuel, water, lubrication and maintenance of fuel and water stations. 


in one year | 


first freight Diesel in 1948 ... Gross 
ton-miles per train-hour, which in- 
creased 8.7% during the year, have 
been increased 38.35% since freight 
dieselization began.” 


Here, again, is solid evidence that 
dieselization with General Motors 
locomotives is the soundest invest- 
ment a railroad can make. 


Because they make longer runs on 
less fuel, with far fewer stops for 
water or servicing, take less time 
out, and cost less for repairs, 
General Motors locomotives 
quickly pay for themselves in sav- 
ings—often in five years or less. 


These savings not only help to off- 
set other rising costs, but go far 
toward the purchase of other new 
equipment which, with Diesels, 
". 
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enables railroads to render a su- 
perior public service and win a 
larger share of the transportation 
business. 


Railroads cannot afford to delay— 


COMPLETE DIESELIZATION 
WILL SAVE MILLIONS 


For full information, write for booklet, 
‘“‘How Complete Dieselization Pays Off.” 
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ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION:GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS «© HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 
IN CANADA: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 
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The chancesare that a Victor prod- 
uct contributes to your smile. 
That’s because most leading denti- 


frices contain a Victor phosphate © 


as the polishing agent. And, if you 
enjoy the protection of an ammoni- 
ated dentifrice, Victor diammoni- 
um phosphate may well be helping 


safeguard your molars against — 
decay. Victor research pioneered ~ 


the development of di- and tri- 


calcium phosphates as dentifrice — 


polishing agents. Perhaps Victor 
research may benefit your prod- 
uct, too. It pays to see Victor. 


Looking for Product Improvement? 


IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR | 


Versatile Victor chemicals serve an 
» ever-widening list of industries and 


make possible faster and better . 


methods of producing products at 


lower cost. If your problem is one 
that chemistry might solve, it may — 
pay you to write Victor Chemical © 


Works, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 4, Ill. In the West: © 
* A. R. Maas Division, 4570 Ardine 


: St., South Gate, California. 


Dependable Name in 


for 55 Years 


The March of the 





















The grind again. President Eisenhower, feeling fine after his 
*vacation, returned to the White House and a quickening 
tempo of activity . . . He settled down to the interminable 
chores of the Presidency, the callers, delegations, commit- 
tees, huddles with advisers . . . A dinner party provided re- 
laxed talk with top-level businessmen . . . For three grim 
hours, the President discussed with the National Security 
Council how to repel an H-bomb attack . . . The Supreme 
Court vacancy remained a problem . . . Mr. Eisenhower had 
a chance to look over most of the field of possible candi- 
dates at a tea for federal judges, meeting in Washington. 







Doubts and Taxes. The President was addressing a glittering 
$100-a-plate political dinner in Boston. Stressing every 
word, he said: “There is no sacrifice—no labor, no tax, no 
service—too hard for us to bear to support a logical and nec- 
essary defense of our freedom” . . . The statement raised 
questions . . . Was the President planning to ask continu- 
ance of excess-profits and income taxes scheduled to expire 
at the end of the year? ... George M. Humphrey, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, picked up the ball . . . He talked to 
Mr. Eisenhower by telephone . . . Next day, he told grati- 
fied members of the American Bankers Association that 
the levies would die as scheduled. 


Misunderstanding. Martin P. Durkin, former Secretary of 
Labor, solemnly told the American Federation of La- 
bor why he quit the Eisenhower Cabinet . . . He and the 
President had an agreement on changes in the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, but Mr. Eisenhower had “changed his position” 
. . . A White House Secretary said there had been no 
such agreement . . . Vice President Nixon, also addressing 
the AFL convention, called it all a “misunderstanding” 
. . . There was derisive laughter from the delegates . . . 
From President Eisenhower to the convention came a state- 
ment that his own ideas on Taft-Hartley would go to Con- 
gress in January. 


But whose plane? A Russian-built MIG-15 jet fighting plane 
flew high over Korea surrounded by U.S. fighters ... At a 
U.S. airstrip near Seoul it landed . . . The pilot, a 22-year- 
old North Korean, announced himself a fugitive from Com- 
munism . . . No, he hadn’t heard there was a $100,000 offer 
to the first Red flier to bring in a MIG . . . Excited air 
officers were eager to test, examine the plane . . . Officials 
decided to return the MIG to its “rightful owner,” if the 
owner would claim it . .. The purpose: not to upset peace 
talks; perhaps, too, to see whether Russia would acknowl- 
edge ownership. 
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ABRASIVES SHOW UP ON BALANCE SHEETS! 


Equip your men with the 


“TOUCH 
of GOLD” 


Use men and materials to the best advantage. Men 
get ‘Touch of Gold” results with the best abrasives. 
This more efficient grinding adds value to materials 
quicker—increases customer satisfaction — brightens 
your profit picture. Look to Norton and Behr- 
Manning for the best abrasives and the most modern 
grinding techniques. They’re the world’s abrasive 
leaders. 






Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 





"Touch. ld” in surface grinding. The new Norton G Bond “Touch of Gold” to a kitchen sink. Weld grinding with a 
is prety etary ceavovenens fn pe Me wheels in 43 years. It Behr-Manning METALITE® Cloth Belt on a Curtis Adapt-A-Belt 
means fast, cool and economical cutting. attachment substantially increased production. 


Qdaking better products... to make other products better 


Wworron¥ NORTON BEHR-MANNING 





What’s the Biggest Thirst... 
You Can Imagine? 





A dinosaur, perhaps? No, even the pre- 
historic demand of a 38-ton Brontosaurus 
was nothing compared to America’s thirst 
for millions of gallons of oil today. 


To help satisfy this insatiable thirst, Sin- 
clair has developed the facilities to con- 
vert 400,000 barrels of crude oil into 
refined products each day. In terms of 
how you use it, how much oil is that? 


Sinclair produces enough gasoline in one 
day alone to supply the average needs of 
4,200,000 automobiles . . . enough house- 
heating oil to heat over 720,000 homes... 
enough diesel oil to power a train like the 
“20th Century Limited” over 298,000 
miles. In addition, Sinclair's daily output 
includes large quantities of heavy fuel 
oil, refinery fuel, lubricants, waxes and 
greases. 


Behind this widely diversified refinery 
output is Sinclair's “Plan for Balanced 
Progress.” Essential to this purposeful 
program are the properties, plants and 
modern equipment representing an in- 
vestment of substantially more than a bil- 
lion dollars . . . and a trained organization 
of over 23,000 people working to supply 
you with the tremendous volume of oil 
you want. 


. a 4 
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A Great Name in O a 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION © 600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Taxes are going to be cut, not increased, in 1954. Tax trend is down. 

Tax cut for individuals will be at least 10 per cent. Excess-profits 
tax on corporations will die. Those cuts are formally promised. 

Corporations may get a cut in income tax to 47 per cent from 52. 

Retail-sales tax will not be enacted. Manufacturers' excise tax on all 
products but food and medicine will not be enacted. 

Congress leaders are determined to cut taxes, not to raise them. 














An unbalanced budget is going to be accepted again. 

Cuts in spending are going to be moderate. Spending, as a result, will 
continue to be large by any but war standards. Tax revenues will be lower. 

Pump priming is being accepted as the next phase in policy. 

It's clear now that the fight to continue the excess-profits tax through 
1953, when the law had called for a July 1 end, hurt sentiment. Sales-tax 
talk, too, has had its effect on business sentiment. There's hesitation. 














Already policies are shifting to counter deflation, not stop inflation. 

Farm subsidies are going to be kept. Lenders are warned that if the level 
of building falls much, Government will take "direct" action. That's 
official language for expanded public housing, more Government banking. 

Money, already, is being managed to assure abundance. 

A “free market" in money, the goal a while back, no longer is the goal. 
Interest rates are tending to ease, as a result, not to rise. 

Public works, as a counter to deflation, are being talked up. 

There's a faint suggestion of New Deal days back in the air. 














Deflation signs, showing here and there, account for the change. 

Bank loans to business are not rising as much as expected. New starts 
are Slipping somewhat in the residential field. Employment, recently, has 
not been rising the way it did. Overtime, pretty much, is ending. 

Layoffs, while only Scattered, are getting official attention. 

Highest officials, talking inflation until very recently, now talk of 
"adjustments" just ahead. Government policies, until now aimed at stopping 
inflation, are beginning to be shifted around to counter any deflation. 

Republicans, just as Democrats did, will act to assure good business. 





The dollar is going to gain back some value in the period ahead, maybe 
not much, but some--enough to be noticeable in the family budget. 
Competition, returning, will assure that. Buyers, more and more, will 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





call the tune. Sellers, dominant in most lines to date, will dance to it. 
Price trends, as a result, are going to be lower. They've been higher. 
Cost of living, at a record high, soon is to start down. Living-cost 
nise lately grows from end of rent control, from rises in some foods. Rents, 
rising of late, can come down fast when scarcity of dwellings fades. 
Food is going to cost less. Men's clothing is marked up a little now, but 
sales at lower prices may not be so far off. Housefurnishings will become 
very abundant, and probably cheaper, if new-house construction lags a bit. 
Autos, even now, can be had at discounts. Appliances can, too. 
The buyer, after a very long wait, is coming back into his own. 














A dollar today, in terms of 1939 buying power, is a 52-cent dollar. 

Dollars, in months ahead, will gain value. The 1954 dollar, by the 
year end, may be a 55 or 56-cent dollar. It may stabilize there. 

A dollar's worth, in other words, is about through shrinking. A dollar 
saved today is likely to buy more a year from now than it buys now. 











Atom defense is not to become a gigantic new Government effort. 

Defense from atomic attack in the future, as now, will be based mostly 
on power to retaliate, on sustained ability to blow up any nation that would 
undertake to blow up this country. Idea of a Maginot Line in the air around 
U.S. is not accepted by those who plan the nation's safety. 

Radar screens, gradually, will be expanded. Antiaircraft defenses, built 
around guided missiles, will be increased steadily. 

"Operation Lincoln," however, a plan to ring U.S. with all kinds of de- 
fense apparatus, is not to be accepted. "Operation Candor," intended to give 
people more information about atomic threats, will be given a tryout ona 
moderate sort of basis. Idea will not be to scare everybody to death. 

Grandiose plans for atom defense are a form of isolation. They're tied 
to the idea that one nation can wall itself off from the world. That gets 
more and more impossible as a guided-missile age in warfare approaches. 




















Mr. Eisenhower's idea is to calm the country's nerves, not upset them. 

Atomic-age alarmists want to stir the country up, get people excited 
about what a hydrogen bomb can do to them so they'll be ready to go in for 
spending 5 billions or more a year on new atomic defenses. 

The Eisenhower idea of "keeping your shirt on" will prevail. 

Defense spending will point downward, moderately, not upward. 














Odds are growing that a European Army will be accepted by France. 

The French, holding back, are angling for the best possible deal, the 
biggest possible offer of aid. The Germans, ready to go ahead with rearming, 
tend to force France to make up its mind. U.S., pressing for action, always 
can point out that Congress is becoming restive, that there is sentiment in 
U.S. for ending aid to Europe and for going it alone. 

The French, if forced to choose between a European Army and no aid, are 
expected to show a preference for continuing aid from U.S. 








In the Far East, everything seems to be stalemated. Korean peace seems 
remote. More war, however, isn't likely. . Truce will just drag on. 
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“Why not ask 
ME what’s good 
in a school?” 














“Our new schoolroom has great big windows so 
you can see out. You can see the trees and grass, 
just like at home. That makes it more fun to go 
to school.” 


When students and teachers in several newly com- 
pleted schools were asked what they liked best 
about the design, both groups were enthusiastic 
about the ‘‘large windows’, the ‘‘abundance of 
glass’’ and the “‘daylight quality” 

No one item in school design’can do more to 
banish the ‘‘cooped-up”’ feeling than large areas of 
clear glass. Daylight Walls, stretching from sill to 
ceiling, add a feeling of spaciousness, bring light 
and sun and view into the room... make the room 
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| Thermopane insulating glass is widely 
THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS and successfully used. Thermopane with 


10" of dry air hermetically sealed be- 

fonds two panes has twice the insulat- 

Two Panes of Glass _ing value of single glass. This minimizes 
chilliness, drafts and heat loss at win- 
dows in winter. Thermopane cuts air- 
ditioning costs by reducing the 
amount of heat entering during summer. 
Bondermetic (metal- It cuts out 44% more noise than single 
to-glass) Seal* keeps glass. Write for Thermopane literature. 
> air dry andclean Libbey-Owens:'Ford Glass Company, 
. 48103 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 





Blanket of dry air 
insulates window 
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a part of the world beyond. Isn’t it logical that 
work and study progress better when teachers and 
students have such pleasant surroundings? 

Sehool Boards like Daylight Walls, too, because 
they are economical to build (no masonry, lath, 
plaster or paint), economical to maintain (glass is 
easy to clean, doesn’t wear out). In the box below 
you'll find facts on Thermopane* insulating glass 
which cuts heating costs and adds to indoor com- 
fort in winter. 

If you are interested in school design, you'll 
enjoy reading the booklet “How to Get Nature- 
Quality Light for School Children”. Write to Libbey: 
Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 48103 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. *® 





.-. THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* + Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Tuf-flex Doors ¢* Safety Glass * E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass + Fiber-Glass 


Daylight Walls flood rooms with 
cheerful light at Edgebrook 
Elementary School, McHenry, 
Illinois. Architect, Raymond 
A. Orput, Rockford, Illinois 
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furnace...and make it run? 


Something as technically difficult is being done now. For 
insiance, the “buckets” (paddles) and turbine rotor as- 
semblies we make for aircraft jet engines. 


These buckets have to stand up against 10,000 revolu- 
tions a minute and a flame 1400° hot. Yet, they are made 
to closer tolerances than many of the parts in your watch 
and your automobile. 


To accomplish this, the Jet Division developed a special 
technique to finish-forge unusual tougher-than-steel alloys 
to accurate curves even smoother than glass...with no final 
machining required! And we helped develop the alloys. 


You're probably planning a new product ....or how to 
make a present one better, stronger, at lower cost. Now 
is the time to call on the Jet Division for recommendations 
and technical advice. 


We offer you our experience in making more jet-engine 
“buckets” and turbine rotors than any other producer. 


JET DIVISION 


Thompson Products, Inc. 


DEPARTMENT JL-10 oe CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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—Wide World 


CLENDENIN J. RYAN 
. .. $50,000 for deserters 


James C. Dunn, U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain, wrapped up the aid-for-bases 
deal with Generalissimo Francisco Fran- 
0 in fast diplomatic time. Until he went 
0 Spain last spring, tlie bases deal had 
hung fire for more than a year. With 
Franco’s signature, the U.S. gets long- 
term military rights, Spain gets help, 
starting with a grant of 125 million dollars. 

Mr. Dunn, a career diplomat of 62, 
enhances a reputation for getting. things 
done. His reputation got a boost in Italy 
where, as Ambassador, he stumped the 
country to save Italy from a Communist 
victory in the 1948 elections. What is 
paying off now is an old friendship with 
Spaniards. Madrid is where wealthy 
young Jimmy Dunn served his first stint 
in the Foreign Service 33 vears ago. 
Franco also owes him thanks for setting 
up U.S. nonintervention policy in the 
Spanish Civil War. 


Clendenin J. Ryan has a family fortune 
at his finger tips and is willing to spend 
some of it to see whether Soviet leaders 
are ready to desert Moscow’s plot-filled 
atmosphere. Mr. Ryan is listed by a 
private cloak-and-dagger outfit as con- 
tributor of $50,000 to finance soundings 
behind the Iron Curtain. Now the private 
spy group spotlights itself and Mr. Ryan 
with a report that Lavrenti P. Beria, de- 
posed head of the Soviet Secret Police, 
has escaped Russia and wants to spill 
his secrets to the U.S. 

International intrigue is a new field 
for Mr. Ryan. He is a political reformer 
who served New York Mayor Fiorello 
La Guardia as secretary and now is run- 
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MESSRS. FRANCO & DUNN 
... 125 millions for bases 


ning for Governor of New Jersey as an 
independent. Between times he’s busy as 
a director of several international busi- 
ness concerns, 


Gen. Sir Brian Robertson is back in 
Egypt to rush a deal for Britain to quit its 
big military bases along the Suez Canal. 
Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill, 
ignoring his wartime stand against liqui- 
dating Britain’s Empire, wants agreement 
by the end of October on the plan to 
liquidate Suez. Land and air bases, con- 
centrated to support full-scale desert 
campaigning if necessary, are to be scat- 
tered in Libya, Cyprus and Iraq. 





SENATOR KNOWLAND IN THE FAR 


- THE WEEK 





aE rs 


—United Press 


GENERAL ROBERTSON 
. . . $23,800 for salary 


Scotsman Robertson ran the huge sup- 
ply build-up for desert war against Nazi 
General Rommel 10 years ago, and the 
job of signing away Suez is not pleasant 
for him. It may turn out to be his last 
task as a soldier. Churchill has picked 
him to take over operation of Britain’s 
state-owned transport system at a salary 
of $23,800 a year. 


Senator William F. Knowland, wind- 
ing up a tour of the Far East, finds what 
he calls “the real basis for democracy” 
in model villages and crop-improvement 
projects of India’s back country. He 
motored over dusty roads, walked 
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EAST 


. .. India looked like California 
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through new farms, talked to peasants 
and extension workers in the Punjab, 
home of the Sikhs. It was almost like a 
tour in California, where many Sikhs 
have migrated and become good farmers. 

Practical politics was involved in the 
Far East trip. Senator Knowland and 
Vice President Nixon are feuding, under 
the surface, for political ascendancy in 
California. Senator Knowland announced 
his trip to the Orient a month after the 
Vice President was cleared for a tour 
over the same ground—and the Senate 
Majority Leader is getting back to report 
to President Eisenhower even before Mr. 
Nixon departs. 


Vivian Truman, brother of ex-Presi- 
dent Harry Truman, is losing his Govern- 
ment job, paying $9,160 a year, as an 
aftermath of last November’s Republican 
presidential victory. Vivian got a job in 
the Kansas City office of the Federal 
Housing Administration within months 
after Harry Truman was sworn in as a 
Missouri Senator in 1935. Shortly after 
Mr. Truman became -President, Vivian 
became FHA director for western Mis- 
souri. 

The job no longer is under Civil Serv- 
ice, and a man more acceptable to Mis- 
souri’s Republican organization—Herbert 
E. Studer, a real estate broker—is re- 
placing Vivian. The  ex-President’s 
brother, however, has some consolation— 
$2,141 for accumulated annual-leave pay 
and an annual pension of $2,128. 


Noh Kuem Suk, an ordinary North 
Korean of 22, suddenly is becoming one 
of the rich men in Asia because he came 
through with something the U.S. asked 
for—a combat-type jet fighter made in 
Russia. The slender pilot pockets $100,- 
000 and a guarantee of sanctuary as the 
U.S. reward to the first Communist pilot 
to desert and bring his MIG-15 with him. 
For a 13-minute flight across Korean 
armistice lines, he nets as much as an 
American executive would get, after 
taxes, from $900,000 a year. As a non- 
resident alien paid for a job done outside 
the U.S., he is not subject to U.S. in- 
come tax. 


Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, of 
India, elected president of the United 
Nations General Assembly with U.S. 
backing, still is smarting because the 
United States won a vote to keep India 
out of the Korean peace conference. If 
Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky can force new 
debate on who will attend the talks, as 
he is trying to do, Mme. Pandit will be in 
a powerful position to call the turn with 
her rulings as president. She can see 
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. . @ pension 





MME. PANDIT 
. . a pique 
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prospects for squeezing India into th¢ 
peace talks. 

Mme. Pandit, born to wealthy parent 
of an elite Indian caste, enjoys dramati¢ 
situations, likes to be a high-up in world 
affairs. Her brother, Indian Prime Mini 
ter Jawaharlal Nehru, arranged for he 
to handle Indian affairs on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, as Ambassador first t 
Russia, then to the U.S. Like Neh 
she is inclined to see the Soviet point of 
view at times. 


Mamie Eisenhower is busy buying 
hats to get set for Washington’s spright 
liest social season in years. The Firs 
Lady’s taste leans toward very small hats, 
in some rather dashing colors. Among 
the first six new autumn hats she’s bought 
are a cap-like chapeau in white kid leather 
and some velveteen models in purple, 
black, green and pink. She ordered them 
all by telephone from a New York de- 
signer. The cost—about $60 per hat. 


Mustapha Nahas, Premier of Egypt 
seven times before last year’s revolution, 
is to be tried on charges of corruption inf 
office and of conspiring to overthrow 
the new regime of Gen. Mohammed Na- 
guib. Nahas’s wife, Zeinab, is accused 
of similar crimes and, like Nahas, is un- 
der house arrest. 

As man and wife, the pair has long 
been at cross purposes. Peasant-borm 
Nahas, nearing 80, was loyal to the Allies 
in World War II, fought a losing battle 
to reform Egypt, and was widely held 
to be an honest politician amid many 
grafters. Wealthy, ambitious Zeinab used 
Nahas’s power to make herself a kingpin 
of grafting. She persuaded Government 
officials to build a private 14-mile road 
to her Nile Valley farm and a private 
dock for her pleasure boat. She made a 
fortune in cotiun speculation through a 
Government order that rocketed cotton 
prices upward. If Nahas is convicted of 
conspiracy, the court may find that Zein- 
ab pushed him into it to regain her pow- 
erful position. 


Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana, 
is taking a month-long look at the Indo- 
china war to see whether the U. S. would 
get its money’s worth from pouring more 
millions of dollars into the anti-Commv- 
nist conflict. Mr. Mansfield is a persistent 
backer of heavier aid in Indochina. The 
Foreign Relations Cummittee, which 
sent him there as an official subcommit- 
tee of one, trusts him to make an un- 
biased, nonpartisan report. It is an un- 
usual arrangement. The Committee is 
controlled by Republicans. Senator Mans- 
field is a Democrat. 
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When a product is exchanged for dollars time after time, 


that makes a sales leader. It is no coincidence that prod- 
ucts made of stainless steel are sales leaders in so many 


different fields. 


Armco Stainless says value to the consumer—and 
means it! Here’s why: 


1. This lustrous modern steel is highly attractive in itself, 
sity 

gives your product sales appeal that is unsurpassed by 

any metal. 


2. Its gleaming beauty is permanent. There’s no plating 
or surface finish to chip or wear off. It’s solid, rustless 
all the way through. 


3. Armco Stainless is durable. Being stronger and tougher 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO * EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


WHAT MAKES A SALES 








than most metals, it is not easily dented or “banged up.” 
4. Its hard smooth surface is easy to clean and keep clean. 


5. Armco Stainless is versatile—not only rustless but heat- 
resistant too. It’s as salesworthy in cooking utensils as in 
sporting goods or any other products. 


6. Finally. Armco Stainless is made by the world’s largest 
producer of special-purpose steels. It carries a trademark 
which has been nationally advertised for thirty-nine years. 
It comes in sheets, strip, plates, bars and wire—in a grade 
and finish for every requirement. 


In these days, when sales leadership is hard to come 
by, harder to keep, why not get all the facts on Armco 


Stainless Steel for your product? 
be Co 
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Maclean, Burgess in Czechoslovakia . . . France Eyes 
Russian Pact . . . Business ‘Recovering From Inflation’ 


Donald Maclean and Guy Burgess, 
Britain’s missing diplomats, are 
known by U.S. intelligence sources to 
be in Czechoslovakia, advising and 
working with Communist leaders in 
their diplomatic and propaganda 
campaign against the United States. 


&® *& * 


President Eisenhower is biting very 
cautiously on the proposal that he 
launch an “Operation Candor,”’ de- 
signed to scare the American people 
about hydrogen-bomb dangers so 
they'll vote huge defense funds. Mr. 
Eisenhower is aware that “Operation 
Candor” would become “Operation 
Panic” in Europe, driving Europeans 
to a deal with Russia out of fear of 
the bomb in Russia’s hands. 


cor 


Gen. Curtis LeMay today is the man 
most responsible for this country’s 
safety. General LeMay heads the 
Strategic Air Command that is on 
alert every minute of the year, ready 
to strike if Russia should challenge 
this country to an atom war. 


x kk 


William Knowland, California Sena- 
tor and Republican Senate Leader, is 
a little concerned by the way Mr. 
Eisenhower is building up Richard 
Nixon, another Californian, who is 
Vice President. Involved is the fact 
that California more and more is a 
key State in which men can dream of 
political lightning that might strike to 
put them in the White House. 


x * *& 


Mr. Eisenhower’s strategy from now 
on will be to go over the heads of 
labor leaders, aiming his appeal di- 
rectly to workers. When Martin Dur- 
kin resigned as Secretary of Labor he 
signaled a break between the White 
House and professional unionists. 


x* * 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, is somewhat surprised at 
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the amount of opposition from Re- 
publicans in Congress to so much as 
a White House recommendation for a 
new sales tax in any form. The grow- 
ing pressure in Congress is for more 
severe spending cuts, rather than for 
new taxes that will permit high or 
rising expenditures. 


x * kk 


The idea is being advanced that an 
adjustment in business, which officials 
say is starting, should be called a “re- 
covery,” not a setback. This adjust- 
ment is pictured as a “recovery” from 
a long period of inflation and econom- 
ic ill-health in which the dollar lost 
about half of its value. 


xk & * 


Homer Capehart, Indiana Senator 
and Banking Committee chairman, is 
not making too much progress with 
his plan to center power in the Senate 
in a policy-forming group of commit- 
tee chairmen. The idea is to take the 
making of Republican policy from a 
group now friendly to the White 
House, and give the policy making 
to a group that does not always see 
eye to eye with the President, par- 
ticularly on foreign policy. 


x * * 


Men who help to write speeches for 
President Eisenhower now are aware 
that the President likes to talk in 
broad terms, not be too specific in 
language or use words that are excit- 
ing in themselves. 


x *& * 


Mr. Eisenhower is giving no thought 
to the idea of a special session of Con- 
gress. He is convinced that the country 
is enjoying its vacation from active 
politics and is not worried because 
Congress is not on hand to create 
partisan arguments. 


x * * 


Clement Attlee, former British Prime 
Minister, who is leading the crusade 
to get Communist China into the 









United Nations, in the past helped 
lead the fight to keep anti-Comny 
nist Spain out of the U.N. 


x * * 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
State, still is putting all U.S. chi 
on eventual creation of a Europe 
Army, including German units. 
Dulles is not showing interest in 
idea that this country can find saf 
in building its own air defen 
through an “Operation Lincoln” a 
then withdrawing from Europe. 


















x kk 


Georges Bidault, Foreign Minister 
France, is toying with the old Fren 
idea of a revived alliance with Ru 
designed to hold down German 
Some French politicians prefer t 
to a European Army with Germa 
in it. 
xk * 


The White House itself took a ha 
in the decision to return to its “rig 
ful ownership” the MIG-15 that w 
flown to United States lines by 
North Korean pilot, who wins a $1 
000 prize. It was an oversight th 
caused the reward offer to stand aft4 
the fighting stopped. 


x kek 


American diplomats are comi 
around to the view that India mig 
be given a place in Korean pea 
talks if only the objections of Sy 

man Rhee, President of Korea, can 

overcome somehow. President Rhee 
convinced that the main object of ti 
Indians is to help Communist Chis 
and to make trouble for South Kore 


x * * 


Iron Curtain countries are havi 
more trouble keeping hold of thé 
diplomats than the world’ know 
about. Some have quit in Paris ont 
way home from posts elsewhere. B 
breaking off there, they avoid pub 
licity. France guarantees them ano 
nymity. 
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When a shipping question 
puzzles you Ask our man! 


e “How shall I ship it? When will it get there? Will it be 
on time?’’ When shippers are beset by questions like 
these they appreciate the friendly help of Baltimore 
& Ohio freight representatives. 


These men, with their vast experience in freight 


mi problems and constant study of up-to-the-minute 
nig methods, welcome your questions. They know the 
pea B&O from A to Z, for they’ve been over its lines and 
Sy. personally studied all its operations. They’ll explain the 
an | details of schedules and of such features as Sentinel Ser- 
7 vice on carload freight and Time-Saver on less-carload. 
“sil Ask our man whenever you need help. You’ll find 
‘ore him skilled and courteous in helping to dispose of 
any harassing problem. 





Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad 


Constantly doing things —better! 





Tracking flight path of early Boeing guided missile. 


On its way—a supersonic missile of defense 


Bocing’s F-99 Bomarc is an aerial 
destroyer, designed to strike enemy 
bombers attempting to attack the con- 
tinental United States. It is a logical 
outgrowth of Bocing’s extensive earlier 
developmental work in the guided 
missile field. 

The F-99’s rocket engine hurtles it 
from the ground to its operating alti- 
tudes, and to speeds beyond those of 
sound. During test flights the un- 
manned F-99 broadcasts to earth a 
complete record of what’s happening. 
This data, recorded on tape and proc- 
essed through electronic computing 
machines, furnishes information about 


speed, temperature changes, fuel con- 
sumption and countless other factors 
vital to continued progress in this com- 
plex field. 

Bomarc is designed to carry out its 
mission under the guidance of radar 
and other electronic equipment. ‘These 
ingenious devices control the F-99’s 
flight path and guide the missile into 
position to destroy the target aircraft. 

Bocing’s pilotless interceptor experi- 
ence is not confined to work on the 
Bomarc project. Its earlier program, also 
sponsored by the Air Force and known 
as GAPA, produced rocket missiles that 
attained speeds in excess of 1,500 miles 


’ 


Boeing is now building a prototype jet transport, designed to be adaptable for either military or commercial 
use. The new plane has the benefit of Boeing’s unparalleled experience in multi-jet aircraft. It will fly in 1954, 


an hour. Today Boeing is devoting a 
substantial amount of its enginccring 
effort to developing complete systems 
of air defense. 

Guided missiles, along with strategic 
jet bombers, are a strong deterrent 
against attack. In each of these fields, 
Boeing’s contributions are character- 
ized by unyielding integrity of design 
and construction—and by the sound, 
imaginative kind of research that pro- 
duced the revolutionary B-4+7 Stratojet 
and the eight-jet B-52 Stratofortress. 
These advanced aircratt, in common 
with the F-99, bear a name you can 
depend upon: Boeing. 


BOEING 
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HOW FAR DOWN 
WILL BUSINESS GO? 


Not Very Far, but Some People Will Be Hurt 


There isn't much doubt any more that 
business is headed for a setback. 

What people want to know is whether 
the dip means real hardship ahead. 


Accepted view is that activity will not 
drop more than 10 per cent. 

That still will make 1954 the second- 
best business year in history. 


Mr. Eisenhower set out in January to 
end inflation, check the boom, get the 
country back to a basis of “sound” money. 
He succeeded. It is agreed by bankers, 
business executives, farmers, labor leaders 
and Government officials that the boom is 
ended, that some adjustment lies ahead. 

Question: How drastic, how painful 
will this adjustment, this shift away 
from inflation, turn out to be? 

Answer: Not drastic at all. It will be 
mild, maybe as mild as the adjustment 
of 1948-49 that few people remember, 
certainly milder than earlier setbacks. 

Next question: Then why the worry, 
why all the talk and attention devoted 
to the outlook for business? 

Answer: Because in any downturn 
from a high level some people get hurt. 
Jobs are lost. Some enterprises can’t 
stand the competition. Profits are seldom 
what they once were. Many farmers, in 
fact, are seriously hurt right now. 

Another question: Can any idea be 
given about how far down general busi- 
ness activity may go? Is there some meas- 
ure that will show what to expect? 

Answer: Most appraisers, both in 
Government and business, look for busi- 
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ness activity, over all, to drop 5 to 10 
per cent from present levels. For some 
industries and some groups the decline 
will be more than that, for others less. A 
few, such as air-conditioning and elec- 
tronics, actually look for an increase in 
business. Then the end of the excess- 
profits tax will mean larger profits for 
some companies, even if their business 
volume is somewhat lower. 

To measure the probable business de- 
cline in another way: 

In 1953, business activity has been the 
highest in history. There never was such 
a good year. In dollar terms, total activi- 
ty, known as the “gross product,” is likely 
to reach 370 billion dollars for the year. 
That is about 6 per cent higher than in 
1952. It is 12 per cent above 1951, nearly 
30 per cent above 1950. 

In 1954, some decline is expected. A 
reasonable estimate is that total activity 
will average out to 350 billions for the 
year. That indicates that 1954 will be 
the second-best year in history—better 
than 1951 or 1952, but not quite as good 
as 1953. At bottom, toward the end of 
1954, activity may be down to the 1952 
level, but no worse. 


In 1955, by midyear, business is ex- 
pected to be turning. This is likely to 
be a year of stability and, perhaps, some 
upturn. Business may be slow, however, 
in regaining the 1953 level of activity. 
That prospect is not definite, but seems 
to be indicated. 

Weakness. Now comes the question 
of why any decline at all is in prospect. 
The answer to this is fairly clear. 

Spending by the Federal Government 
is in a declining trend. This is official 
policy and has been definitely scheduled. 
The rate of spending for national defense 
is expected to drop from 46 billions a 
year in midsummer, 1953, to around 40 
billions a year by midsummer, 1954. 

Business investment in plant and 
equipment is slowing down, too. This 
type of private spending is scheduled 
to fall off later in 1953 and is likely to 
continue down in 1954. Urgent needs 
for new plant have been largely filled. 
Present capacity is proving to be more 
than enough to satisfy current demand. 
Also, the Government is less free in al- 
lowing fast write-offs for tax purposes. 

Business inventories are adequate for 
the present volume of sales—more than 
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adequate in many lines. This means an 
end, or at least a slowing, in the build- 
ing up of stocks of goods by manufactur- 
ers and distributors. 

Home building also is dropping off. 
Demand for new homes is less insistent, 
financing is harder to arrange, prices are 
somewhat shaky. All this spells decline 
in residential construction, one of the 
mainstays of the boom. 

Added together, these trends point to 
a general decline in business activity. 
Just as Government spending, business 
investment, inventory building and home 
construction all rose together during the 


a strong financial position well supplied 
with cash and other liquid assets that can 
help them over a mild setback. There is 
little to suggest drastic cuts in standards 
of living. (See page 30.) 

The absence of any large-scale specu- 
lation is another element of strength in 
the present situation. The 1920-21 de- 
pression was preceded by heavy specu- 
lation in goods and commodities. The 
1929-32 crash followed years of specu- 
lation in the stock market. Neither situa- 
tion prevails at the present time. 

The banking system is in a strong posi- 
tion. Deposits are insured. Most banks 


disaster for the farm population. Tax cuts | 


scheduled early next year will add to 
the spending power of individuals and 
business firms. 

The adjustment ahead, actually, is the 
price that will be exacted from ending 
the inflation that was sparked by the 
Korean war in June, 1950. There has 
been a deliberate effort by Government 
to put a stop to the steady increase in 
the money supply and to dismantle the 
network of Government controls. The 
present aim is to bring back the free 
play of markets, to encourage competi- 
tion and venture. The result of this will 


| OUTLOOK: Some Downturn, But— 
1954 to Be Second-Best Year Ever* 
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‘Total business activity, called “gross product”; averages for full years, not peaks or bottoms. 






period of the boom, now all are expected 
to dip. 

Strength. The next question is why 
the indicated dip is not to be as severe as 
other dips, such as in 1920, 1929, or 
1937. The main answer is that none of 
the expected declines is expected to be 
sudden or drastic. Then, too, there are 
lots of cushions against a severe setback. 

Government spending, although due 
to drop, will not plummet. State and 
local governments, in fact, are likely to 
increase their spending. Business expan- 
sion will decline in manufacturing, rail- 
roads and mining, but probably will go 
on in public utilities, office buildings, 
hotels and other commercial fields. Con- 
sumer spending also is likely to stay 
relatively high. People in general are in 
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have large resources in Government 
bonds. Mortgages usually are amortized 
over a period of years. There seems to 
be little chance now of a run on banks 
by depositors, or any sudden calling of 
loans by bankers. 

Money, in fact, is to continue to be 
rather abundant. Operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System will see to that. 
And it probably will become cheaper to 
borrow. There is a strong prospect that 
financing terms may be eased on home 
mortgages in order to stimulate construc- 
tion. 

Finally, there are the built-in cush- 
ions that will soften any setback. Unem- 
ployment insurance will sustain the buy- 
ing power of people who lose jobs. Price 
supports for farm crops will stave off 
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be that buyers rather than sellers can 
call the tune. 

What to expect in a situation of this 
kind is presented in the accompanying 
charts, outlining the main fields of ac- 
tivity. 

Output of industry is like!y to drop a 
little more than 15 per cent from last 
spring’s peak to next summer's bottom. 
That is a smaller decline than in any 
previous dip, smaller even that in 1949. 
The major part of this drop is indicated 
in production of automobiles, farm equip- 
ment, industrial equipment and _ house- 
hold goods. Output of soft goods—shoes, 
clothing, food, gasoline, paper—is expect- 
ed to hold up fairly well. Food processors 
probably will undergo almost no decline, 
and cigarette production may even rise. 
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INDUSTRY’S OUTPUT 


(1935-39=100) 


PEAK BOTTC™ 





1920-21 82 55 
1929-32 15 53 
1937-38 121 81 


1948-49 





1953-54 test) 243 


Total activity—measured in dollars— 
is charted for a 9 per cent drop from 
peak to bottom. This is a reflection of the 
declines indicated in Government, busi- 


| ness and consumer spending. Most of the 


drop is expected in Government outlays 
and private investment. Individual spend- 
ing for goods and services is likely to 
decline less sharply, with most of the cut- 
backs in purchases of autos, which have 
been extremely high this year, and the 
other expensive consumer items, such as 
refrigerators and furniture. 

Even so, the indicated drop in total 
activity is smaller than in any other 
downturn except 1948-49. 

Jobs for all, a condition that has pre- 
vailed most of the time since World War 


II, are not to continue. Actia'lv, there 

gz 
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1929-32 48.5 
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1948-49 61.5 59.5 
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has been overfull employment in recent 
years. Labor has been scarce and over- 
time has been common. In many in- 
stances, it was difficult to get an honest 
day’s labor from workers. That situa- 
tion is to change as a buyers’ market in 
jobs gradually returns. 

The number of people employed is 
likely to be higher at the bottom of the 
dip than at any other time except the 
present. Signs are that total employment 
will not fall below 62.3 million persons 
from the current peak of 65.5 million. 

Prices are due for a further decrease, 
too. The indicated decline in the general 
level of wholesale prices is a little more 
than 11 per cent, but a part of that de- 
cline already has taken place. Farm 
commodities have dropped 13 per cent in 
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price in the last year. Any further drop 
in farm prices is expected to be moder- 
ate. Other commodities, however, have 
shown only slight declines from recent 
peaks and probably are headed lower. 

The cost of living, which jumped 
rather sharply after the Korean war and 
has been inching up since last February, 
very probably will begin to inch down- 
ward in months ahead. The decline in 
retail prices will be smaller than the 
drop expected at wholesale. It always is. 

Altogether, as things look now, the 
coming downturn in business activity 
will not carry the country into anything 
like a depression. Actually, the adjust- 
ment ahead may turn out to be no worse 
than nearly everyone expected from 
official policies to end inflation. 
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STRANGE CASE OF TWO TRAITORS 


Aided Reds . . . Faked Germ-War ‘Confessions’ . . . Needled Prisoners 


Sere ee ey 


War in Korea, from the evidence now piling 
in, has produced a new kind of traitor. 

Two newspapermen, one English, the other 
Australian, worked actively for the enemy. 

They are the ones, it now appears, who 
made a success of the “germ warfare” hoax. 
lt was they who processed “‘confessions’’ ex- 
tracted from American aviators by torture. 


Reported from 
TOKYO and LONDON 

Two newspapermen from the British 
Commonwealth are being viewed with a 
jaundiced eye by American diplomatic 
and military officials. 

These two men, during the Korean 
war, worked actively for the enemy. 
They played major roles in the “germ 
warfare” campaign that did much to hurt 
the United States in the eyes of the 
world. They processed “confessions” ex- 
tracted from American aviators by tor- 
ture. One of the men even sat on a tri- 
bunal that tried a colonel in the Air 
Force of the United States. 

One of the men is Alan Winnington, 
an apple-cheeked Briton, correspondent 
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ALAN WINNINGTON ‘INTERVIEWS’ AMERICAN COLONEL 
. .. and remains a British subject 


a ee a Sati anna aaaeined 


for the London Daily Worker and a 
member of the British Communist Party 
since the mid-1930s. He remains a British 
subject, carrying a British passport. 

The other man is a_hatchet-faced 
Australian, Wilfred Burchett, corre- 
spondent for the Paris Communist daily, 
L’Humanité. In 1944 and 1945, Burchett 
—then a correspondent for the conserva- 
tive London Daily Express—was ac- 
credited to U.S. forces in the Pacific and 
spent much time on American aircraft 
carriers. He retains his Australian citi- 
zenship and passport. 

Both of these men aided the enemy in 
Korea. Both did their best to under- 
mine and to bring defeat to United 
Nations military forces. Yet, both write 
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They aided the enemy, too, with tape-re- 
corded broadcasts, with a propaganda movie, 
with reams of written propaganda. 

After World War Il, a Briton who did less 
for the Germans was hanged. But these two, 
so far, remain in good standing at home. 

This is the sordid story now coming to light 
from repatriates who knew them too well. 


signed dispatches that are featured in 
papers of nations with troops in Korea 
For doing less, William Joyce, Britain’ 
“Lord Haw Haw” was tried and hanged 
at the end of World War II. 


In Korea, the United Nations com§ 


mand now is distributing a circular with 
Winnington’s picture and description, 
with orders that he be picked up on 
sight if he should try to pass through 
lines as a legitimate correspondent. 

The case against both is one 
treason on a wartime basis. To Britain 
and Australia, however, the fight in 
Korea was not war. Neither nation sees a 
case for reprimand or action against a 
citizen who took an active part in aiding 
the enemy and who is continuing, during 
an armistice period, to speak for the 
Chinese Communists. 

Evidence so far gathered indicate 
that these two newspapermen were not 
the “bully boys” who obtained confes- 
sions, but were the willing tools and top 
aides who provided the air of authen- 
ticity to the words that came from the 
mouths and pens of American fliers. 
They did the faking of “confessions 
that convinced much of the world that 
American pilots were conducting germ 
warfare. 

Winnington and Burchett in sound 
recordings, in a propaganda moving 
picture widely distributed, one with a 
British accent and the other with an Aus- 
tralian accent, talked calmly with Amer- 
ican air officers—some of high rank- 
who said they had dropped bacteriologi- 
cal bombs on areas occupied by Chi: 
nese and North Korean peasants and 
soldiers. Recordings and movies appeared 
believable because the men questioning 
the Westerners were Westerners them- 
selves. 
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Col. Walker M. Mahurin, of the U.S. 


© Air Force, who “confessed” after torture, 
© said this: 


“Winnington sat with the military 


tribunal and interrogated me for military 


information, and when the _ interroga- 
tion was over he spent about 15 minutes 
telling me what he thought of me in no 
uncertain terms, and all those sneers, 
you can imagine .. .” 
. Burchett interviewed Air Force Lieut. 
Floyd B. O’Neal for a recording of his 
“confession” on germ warfare. O'Neal 
said: “Burchett asked me all the ques- 
tions during the recording. It is my 
personal belief that Burchett was edit- 
ing our confessions.” Later, both Burchett 
and Winnington told O’Neal that he was 
doing “a great thing” by confessing. 

After telling of his experience with 
Winnington, Colonel Mahurin, with the 
deep anger of.a soldier betrayed, said: 
“If I ever see that bastard again I will 
take a stick and beat him to death,” and 
no one who heard the Colonel could 
doubt that that was exactly what he 
would do. 

These two men, Winnington and Bur- 
chett, tried likewise to convert Allied 


§ prisoners of war to Communism. In that 
Om 


effort they were serving the Communist 
masters of China, Mao Tse-tung and 
Chou En-lai. Their effort in that direc- 
tion, however, proved abortive. 

The two visited most of the prisoner 
camps, but only in No. 5—which con- 
tained most of the so-called “progres- 
sives’—did they dare go inside to lecture 
the prisoners. Winnington apparently 
was accepted at No. 5. He moved at will 
among the inmates. During the first 
prisoner exchange, Private Donald Large 
of the British Gloucesters, commenting 
on germ-warfare charges, said: “Yes, I 
believe it and most of the other chaps 
I know believe it, too.” As far as is 
known, however, not a single American 
has come back saying that he believed 
the germ-warfare charges. A few said 
that they had wavered, had not been 
certain that U.S. pilots were not drop- 
ping germ bombs. 

Burchett tried to talk to British prison- 
ers at Kaesong just before they were re- 
patriated. He was hooted down. When 
Winnington tried to lecture them, a ser- 
geant scathingly commented: “For a 
Chinese, you speak pretty good English.” 

On Sept. 6, 1953, the day that germ- 
warfare pilots crossed to freedom, Bur- 
chett wrote: “There is no doubt that every 
possible pressure of persecution and 
threat will be employed against these 
men by American military authorities to 
force them to deny their stories. In the 
past, germ warfare has been a strictly 
tabooed subject for U. N. pressmen. They 
have not been allowed to get near any 
of the hundreds of fliers and pilots named 
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LORD HAW HAW PRAISED THE NAZIS 





aos 


. and hanged for it 


as having taken part in germ warfare. 
Any inquiry about germ warfare has 
ended in a stone wall of obstruction and 
threats if the journalist is too inquisitive.” 

As a matter of fact, correspondents on 
many occasions investigated the Com- 
munist reports of germ warfare and 
found neither obstruction nor evidence. 

The greatest contribution of Win- 
nington and Burchett to the Communist 
effort in Korea was the job they did as 
briefing officers for United Nations corre- 
spondents covering the truce _ talks. 
Winnington appeared to be the official 
spokesman for the Communist command. 
Burchett acted more as a “cotrespond- 
ent,” dropping stories or filling in corre- 





WILFRED BURCHETT (RIGHT) INTERROGATES U.S. PRISONER 


spondents on background of negotiations. 
In the process, they fed to the world a 
great amount of highly effective Com- 
munist propaganda. 

Allied commanders were greatly dis- 
turbed by the relationship between Bur- 
chett and Winnington and the news- 
papermen from the West. 

Gen. Matthew Ridgway, who then 
was Supreme Commander, in February, 
1952, issued a memorandum accusing 
“certain” correspondents of abusing their 
privileges by fraternizing and “traffick- 
ing with the enemy.” He refused to per- 
mit U.N. newspapermen to have any 
further dealings with either Winnington 
or Burchett on the ground that it “might 
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well imperil security” of the United Na- 
tions forces. 

The U.N. Command was particularly 
put out at correspondents for getting 
pictures and stories about prisoners of 
war from Winnington and Burchett. At 
first, the Army objected basically to corre- 
spondents using sources other than of- 
ficial. It was all part of the weird 
situation at Panmunjom. Briefings by 
U.N. officers were generally inade- 
quate and incomplete and almost in- 
variably long outdated. So, in sheer 
frustration, correspondents turned to the 
two Communist correspondents who 
could give information and guidance on 
the enemy’s thinking and often revealed 
what the U.N. stand had been in the 
meetings with the Communists. That 
gave the two Communists their “in.” 

Personally, Winnington and Burchett 
are totally unalike. Winnington is a mas- 
ter of dialectical arguments, a hard-boiled 
professional Communist who doesn’t give 
the appearance of being a newspaperman 
in the normally accepted sense of the 
word. Burchett is more affable, more of 
a professional newspaperman, as was 
shown by his long interview with Maj. 
Gen. William F. Dean, which was the 
first factual report that the General was 
alive and the first account of what had 
happened to him. 

Winnington writes like a Communist 
propagandist, but Burchett writes like 
a newspaperman turned Communist. If 
they were compared with policemen ex- 
tracting confessions, Winnington would 
be the cop with a billy and Burchett the 
friendly cop with a glass of water and a 
cigarette. 

Winnington is extraordinarily effemi- 
nate and vain. A U.S. correspondent 
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CHOU EN-LAI 
Aid and comfort... 





once wrote that Winnington “stamped 
his foot in feminine fury.” He is also de- 
scribed as egotistical and domineering, 
and apparently is widely, disliked even 
by second-level Chinese Communists. 
Burchett, in contrast, seems te be gener- 
ally liked, aside from his Communist bias. 

How did these two men turn into 
traitors, working for the enemy against 
the interests of their own countries? A 
look at their backgrounds gives some 
clues. 

Winnington, now 42, was born of 
middle-class parents in one of a series of 
row houses in a London suburb. He went 
to a private school as a day pupil— 
where he probably had his longest con- 
tact with well-to-do people. He resented 
their luxuries strongly and said so. 

He studied Marx at night, when in his 
late teens, doing odd jobs during the 
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BURCHETT & WINNINGTON 
... from two traitors ... 


day. At 24, he enrolled as a member of 
the Communist Party. He said later that 
his hardships in the early 1930s set his 
course irrevocably against capitalism. 

He organized a photography agency 
in London, then tried to go to Spain 
for the Civil War there. But the Com- 
munists regarded him as more valuable 
in England. So he became, ostensibly, 
the party’s public-relations officer. 

It was not until 1941 that he got his 
draft notice in World War II, and, until 
Russia was invaded by Germany, showed 
little interest in the war. He served brief- 
ly in the Royal Air Force, being dis- 
missed for reasons that are not clear. 
After leaving the service, he became an 
executive on the London Communist 
newspaper, Daily Worker. 

Winnington left Britain for China in 
1948 when the Communists were pushing 
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MAO _ TSE-TUNG 
... to the enemy 


back Chiang Kai-shek. He left behind hisk 





parents, his brothers and sisters, none of 
whom agreed with him politically. In 
China, he married a Chinese girl and 
settled down, presumably to stay. 

To those who saw him at the truce 
talks, he seemed to regard himself as a 
great success, however oddly that suc- 
cess was gained. 

Burchett, a year younger than Win- 
nington, was born in Australia in 1911. 
He was jobless around Australia’s ports 
during much of the depression and there 
became keenly anticapitalistic. 

As business improved, he got hold of a 
travel agency in Europe, which was high- 
ly useful to Communists and other anti- 
Nazis in spiriting them out of Germany. 
There is no apparent evidence that Bur- 
chett became a full, card-carrying Com- 
munist. 

In World War II, Burchett became a 
Far Eastern correspondent with Austra- 
lian and British forces, and once with 
the U.S. Navy. His most notable news- 
paper exploit was that of being the first 
Western correspondent to enter atom- 
bombed Hiroshima after the Japanese 
surrender. 

Later, Burchett was the only Western 
newspaperman allowed by the Commv- 
nists to enter Budapest to cover the trial 
of Josef Cardinal Mindszenty in 1949. 
Burchett then was employed by two 
independent and_ respected London 
dailies and remained with one or the 
other until 1950, after which he went to 
China to write for the French Communist 
press. 

That is the picture, still incomplete, of 
two newspapermen who, in Korea, have 
shown a new way to turn traitor in wat- 
time. 
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Soviet Russia runs small em- 

pires in New York and Washing- 
ton. 
Communist-country diplomats 
tare kept in line abroad by an 
atmosphere of terror. Pistols 
under pillows are routine. 

Hostages back home make 
escapees few. Diplomats watch 
each other. Some are secret-police 
agents. For Moscow’s men, every 
place in the world—even the U. S. 
a —is just like home. 

ish 
e off A Soviet police state is being used 
. Inf} within the United States to keep visit- 
and§ing officials of Communist countries 
from bolting. 

Armed guards, threats to families back 
home, a system of informers and secret 
agents, a complete ban on making 
friends or acquaintances, a 24-hour at- 
mosphere of suspicion and distrust—all 
these keep hundreds of diplomats and 
their aides virtual prisoners on U.S. soil. 

Soviet diplomats were speechless when 


a diplomat from Communist Poland 
of a sought asylum in the U.S. in spite of all 


ruce 
aS a 
suc- 


Vin- 
911. 
orts 
here 


igh- § the Communist precautions. A stream of 
anti-B tens of thousands of ordinary folk flow- 
any. @ing out of Communist countries to the 
Bur- § West feeds Soviet fear that top officials 
om- Balso will defect if they get a chance. 

As a result, at the United Nations in 
ne 4B New York, in the embassies and chan- 
stra- § ceries of Washington, officials from Com- 
with § munist countries and their wives live be- 
ews: Bhind an “iron curtain” made in Moscow. 





first § So intense is this guard that the visitors 
tom- § get no real sense of what it is like to live 
nese Bin the U.S. 

Escape appears easy. At the United 
tern § Nations in New York, particularly, Ameri- 
mu: Bcans see Soviet officials and diplomats 
trial § going about their daily business on U.S. 
949. § soil with no obvious signs of restraint on 


two § their actions or attitudes. 
don § Actually, only on rare occasions are 
the # the diplomats and employes of Com- 


it t0 § munist countries in the U.S. away from 
inist B the surveillance of Communist police. 

New Yorkers were startled when a hotel 
e, of BH maid found a loaded revolver left under 
nave Bthe pillow of a Communist foreign 


wal- § minister from Poland. But the other Com- 


munist envoys were not surprised. Most 
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H/Russia’s Police State in the U.S. 


Terror Keeps Communist Diplomats in Line 


of them, too, if they are trusted Com- 
munists, carry arms and watch their fel- 
low delegates. 

Men and women sent abroad on mis- 
sions from Communist countries are care- 
fully screened for the jobs. Most are con- 
vinced Communist Party members. Even 
so, few are trusted. 

Mistakes do happen. Marek Stanislaw 
Korowicz, alternate delegate from Com- 
munist Poland to the United Nations, 
joined his delegation at the last minute 
to fill the place of another expert on 


If a diplomat does not have his wife 
with him, the word “Absent” appears aft- 
er her name on protocol lists published 
by the U.S. Department of State. When 
it refers to the wives of Soviet diplomats, 
this word really means “hostage.” 

A Czechoslovak diplomat, a Commu- 
nist, met in the United Nations build- 
ings at New York a Western diplomat 
whom he had known in Prague years be- 
fore. It was a rare moment for the Com- 
munist; he was out of the sight and the 
hearing of other Communist diplomats. 
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ANDREI VISHINSKY WITH SATELLITE DELEGATES 
. .. guarded, watched, informed on 


international law who was considered 
“unsafe.” Somebody erred. Mr. Koro- 
wicz quit his delegation in New York and 
sought asylum in the U.S. He had no 
wife, no children, no close relatives back 
in Poland. 

Hostages left back home keep many 
persons loyal to Communist governments 
even while abroad. Communist police at 
home keep a close watch on the parents, 
children or wives of officials sent outside 
the boundaries. 

First case on record of a Soviet diplo- 
mat permitted to travel with all of his 
immediate family is that of Andrei Vi- 
shinsky at the current session of the As- 
sembly. Perhaps as a reward for past serv- 
ices, perhaps for other reasons, Vishinsky 
arrived in the U.S. this time accompanied 
by both his daughter Zena, a professor at 
Moscow University, and his wife. 


The Westerner asked his old friend, 
“Why don’t we get together quietly 
sometime?” And the Communist dip- 
lomat, saying nothing, handed the West- 
erner a snapshot of the two children left 
behind in the Communist country. That 
was that—the Communist never nodded 
to his friend again. 

Agents of the MVD, the secret police, 
keep Soviet Russian diplomats and off- 
cials abroad on their toes. Nobody with- 
in the Soviet Embassy in Washington or 
in the Soviet delegation in New York 
knows for sure who all these agents are— 
including the agents themselves. A new 
arrival from Moscow, however lowly his 
position on the Embassy staff, is regarded 
with suspicion and fear. 

Wives are expected to inform leaders 
of Communist missions about their hus- 
bands. Communist diplomats almost in- 
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variably travel in pairs, each eying the 
other. Even young children, occasional- 
ly permitted to accompany their parents 
if school-age brothers and sisters are left 
at home as hostages, are trained to re- 
port on their parents. 

Strange incidents are churned up in 
this carefully created atmosphere of sus- 
picion and distrust in an alien land. 

A Polish chief delegate, not long ago, 
injured himself in a daylight accident 
involving only his own car a few days 
before he was to return by air to Poland. 

A young Rumanian, a chauffeur to the 
Rumanian Communist mission in Wash- 
ington, was killed under a train in a 
dramatic and puzzling case listed, after 
a month’s inquiry, as a suicide. 

A Russian woman who jumped out of 
a third-story window to escape her job as 
a teacher in the Soviet mission still keeps 
her New York address a secret, fearful 
of Soviet police. 

Real boss of a Communist mission 
rarely is the top diplomat listed as its 
official head. Ambassadors take orders, 
behind closed doors, from clerks. 

The man who runs Communist Czecho- 
slovakia’s mission to the United Nations, 
for example, has only recently been 
“promoted” to the rank of third man on 
that delegation’s list. He has been the 
mission’s top Communist for years. 

Nominal chief of the delegation of 
Communist Poland at the U. N. is Marian 
Naszkowski, a wartime general in the 
Soviet Russian Army. But even Naszkow- 
ski is outranked in his own mission by 
several Polish Communists who hold low- 
ly positions in the delegation. 

A Russian-speaking Westerner at a 
diplomatic reception in New York re- 
cently overheard.a uniformed chauffeur 








of the Russian delegation hiss to one of 
the top diplomats of the Soviet Union: 
“We must go at once-—tell the others 
what I say.” And the diplomat did as he 
was ordered—by a chauffeur. 

A diplomat’s day, Communist style, 
is a carefully plotted 24 hours. At early- 
morning meetings, every member of the 
mission gets his or her assignment for the 
day. It covers every waking hour. 

Every effort is made to see that no 
member of the mission ever appears 
alone, even for a few minutes. Each mem- 
ber is expected to watch the movements, 
the actions and attitudes of other mem- 
bers. Even visits to washrooms in the 
United Nations buildings, for example, 
are suspect. Soviet delegates are ex- 
pected to use washrooms adjoining the 
mission’s office space at the U.N. 

Meals are taken together, save for 
preplanned and approved luncheons or 
dinners with other delegates. Even then 
Communist delegates prefer to attend 
such meals in company with other dele- 
gates from their mission. 

At night meetings, all mission mem- 
bers, from the lowliest clerk to the top 
delegates, are expected to report any 
slight deviation made by them—or their 
companions—from the schedule assigned 
that morning. 

Rest time must be accounted for, as 
well. Shopping trips, evenings at the ap- 
proved motion pictures, all must be pre- 
viously approved and enjoyed in groups. 
Even asleep, delegates of Communist 
countries abroad are watched. One or 
more of the delegates—and they can- 
not be sure which one—has_ nightlong 
guard duty. 

In Washington, where. some Soviet 
diplomats have their own apartments, 
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RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT’S LONG ISLAND ESTATE 
.. . pistols under the pillows? 





—United Press 
MR. KOROWICZ GOT OUT 
. . . Soviet diplomats were speechless 


duplicate keys to the front door are in 
the hands of Soviet police. Visits, un- 
announced, at odd hours, keep checks on 
the diplomats’ whereabouts. 

In New York, delegates of Communist 
countries to the U. N. usually are housed 
together. Belorussia and the Ukraine, 
both officially independent, have their 
delegates all sharing living quarters with 
Soviet delegates. Polish and Czechoslo- 
vak delegates report daily to Russian 
delegates for orders. 

The Soviet Russian delegates to the 
U.N. sleep at the Soviet consulate, at the 
Park Avenue offices of the permanent 
delegation, or at Soviet Russia’s Long Is- 
land estate in Mineola. There, too, armed 
guards do double duty—keeping Ameri- 
cans out and Russians in. 

In New York, when there is a meet- 
ing of the U. N. Assembly, some 400 citi- 
zens of Communist countries live this 
isolated life of fear and suspicion. They 
include 78 members of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat who hold their jobs as 
nominees from Communist countries. In 
Washington, the year around, there are 
some 400 others living in their tight lit- 
tle island of terror. 

One Communist-country delegate, in a 
rare moment of liberty, told an old non- 
Communist friend: “I am going back to 
my country soon and I will be happier 
there. Here I see freedom and free peo- 
ple, but I am not a part of them. I always 
fear I may forget my family one day and 
walk out myself.” 

It's a lonely life within Soviet Rus- 
sia’s police state in the U.S.—a life of 
terror, suspicion and hate curtained of 
within a free country. And there is every 
indication that Moscow plans to keep it 
that way. 
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BIG TALK OF ATOM DEFENSE, BUT— 


Hitting Back Is Still America’s Main Plan 


Elaborate plans for new, mul- 
tibillion-dollar defense systems 
against the atom are cropping up 
now on all sides. 

There are plans to get people 
aroused, plans to cover U. S. 
with radar and missiles, plans 
for other costly new gadgets. 

Here’s a line-up of what's be- 
ing proposed—and a look at the 
defense system you'll probably 
get. 


All kinds of grandiose plans are be- 
ing reported these days to make this 
country bombproof in event of war. 

There’s supposed to be an “Operation 
Candor,” a radio and TV series in which 
President Eisenhower would tell all, 
stirring up the necessary amount of 
fright about the danger of uranium and 
hydrogen bombs. Next is to come a pro- 
posal for foolproof defense, based on 
“Operation Lincoln,” to build a Maginot 
Line across the sky at a cost of anywhere 
from 20 to 50 billions. 

Military spending, supposedly, will 
have to rise sharply to cover some new 
plan for home defense. Taxes, instead 
of falling, might have to rise, too. 

So the story goes. Look back of the 
talk, however, and you run into fog. 
Ideas about complete safety at home in 
the atomic age are floating around by 
the dozen. Some are merely part of the 
bargaining with Europe over defense 
policy. Some flow out of theoretical 
studies and involve fantastic costs. Some 
have all the earmarks of daydreaming. 

What’s being talked about, in one 
form or another, is this: 

Operation Candor. This is an idea 
for a scare campaign. People are sup- 
posed to be insufficiently concerned 
about the chance that they might get 
blown up. Advocates of Operation Can- 
dor are urging that the President kick off 
a big selling drive to convince people 
that they should be frightened. 

If people get frightened badly enough, 
then, so the idea goes, they will be will- 
ing to accept higher taxes to pay for a gi- 
gantic system of air defense. It is being 
pointed out, however, that, if Mr. Eisen- 
hower succeeds in scaring Americans 
badly enough, he probably would fright- 
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en the wits out of U.S. allies in Europe, 
who are next door to Russian bombers 
and would demand a Maginot Line of 
their own, or even might demand that a 
deal be made with the Russians so that 
they can be spared danger of attack from 
that side: 

Operation Lincoln. Here is the basic 
study, made under Army-Navy-Air Force 
contract at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, from which gigantic air- 
defense plans are being hatched for the 
U.S. One plan involves 8 or 10 automatic 


How well any of these plans would 
work, however, is questioned in a report 
just made to Charles E. Wilson, Defense 
Secretary, by a seven-man committee of 
civilian experts assigned to study the 
problem of atomic defense. 

Dr. M. J. Kelly, president of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and chairman of 
the committee, states in his report that 
“, . . the committee expressed concern 
about the recent public advocacy of a 
program which would purportedly give 
nearly perfect protection against air at- 
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RADAR ON THE ATLANTIC COAST 


‘ 


radar tracking systems, each costing 1 
billion dollars, to locate enemy bombers. 
Another envisages a_ missile-and-radar 
network costing 20 billion. Still another 
calls for a very elaborate “early-warning 
system” that would cost from 40 to 50 
billion. That’s about the cost of this 
country’s entire military establishment 
this vear. 

Idea in all of these plans is to develop 
a system for locating, intercepting and 
shooting down attacking bombers that is 
upward of 90 per cent effective. That 
means that there must be a virtually air- 
tight radar “fence” around the U.S. on 
all four sides, plus a means of tracking 
all aircraft flying over the country, inter- 
cepting them with a large number of 
fighter planes or missiles, and assuring 
a “kill” with automatic weapons that 
cannot be jammed. 


‘,..no safety short of the elimination of war’? 


tack. The committee held that, so far as 
can now be foreseen, any such level of 
protection is unattainable and in any 
case completely impractical, economi- 
cally and technically, in the face of ex- 
pected advances in potentially hostile 
offensive capabilities. In the light of 
stern facts, the committee emphasized 
that there can be no safety in the atomic 
age short of the elimination of war.” 
These practical drawbacks to any of 
the costly new plans aimed at an airtight 
defense, moreover, are reinforced, in 
the opinion of top-level Pentagon plan- 
ners, by some psychological hazards. 
Any great new emphasis on a static 
defense for the U.S., as those planners 
see it, is bound to react dangerously in 
Western Europe. In addition to scaring 
people who live only a few hundred 
miles from Communist bomber bases, it 
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If the Bombers Come, | 
Here Are Their Targets | 



































Ml ‘Critical Target Areas’ 
| Other ‘Target Areas’ 


(As listed by Federal Civil Defense Administration) 


could make them very reluctant to put 
more billions into building up the needed 
striking power for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization if the U.S., thou- 
sands of miles away, appears to concen- 
trate on its own home defense. 

There’s a feeling among those plan- 
ners, too, that any big new emphasis by 
U.S. on a static defense could produce 
a “Maginot concept” among Americans, 
a false sense of security that could be 
dangerous if it leads to cuts in U.S. 
striking power, or if Russia develops 
long-range missiles or other devices that 
could pierce a static system of defense. 

On this basis, officials responsible for 
U.S. safety are more inclined to expand 
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present home defense a bit, then put 
their big reliance on-the 40 air wings of 
big bombers to retaliate against Russia 
if U.S. is attacked. 

What's actually ahead in the way of 
an atomic defense, thus, is more likely 
to be something along these lines: 

e An explanation of what the newer 
atomic weapons can and cannot do prob- 
ably will be made by Mr. Eisenhower, 
but in a keep-your-shirts-on tone. 

eA build-up of present defenses will 
follow, along lines already planned and 
without any of the proposed radical 
changes. That build-up will cost from 5 
to 10 billions over the coming five years, 
with no big increase in the rate of pres- 











ent spending for home defense. Changes 
from the present basic system -will be 
limited to a somewhat tighter organiza- 
tion, plus technical improvements as new 
missiles, new jet-fighter models and new 
radar devices appear. 

Means of locating an invading force 
of enemy bombers, for example, will be 
expanded gradually, not changed in 
principle. The bigger gaps will be closed 
in a radar network that now extends 
along both coasts and has stations in 
Alaska, Canada and Greenland. Volun- 
teer, part-time civilian air watchers will 
be increased in number from the present 
316,000 to about 500,000; the number 
of constantly manned observation posts 
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20,000. 

Interception of enemy bombers, once 
located, will be handled by the 90’squad- 
tons of fast jet aircraft now stationed 
around the country for this purpose. No 
big increase is in store for that force, but 
its effectiveness is to be stepped up by 
le-equipping with all-weather jets—F-89s, 
F-86D’s and F-94C’s. 

Knocking down enemy aircraft, if 
they get close to target areas shown on 
the map above, will be left up to Army 
antiaircraft battalions that now number 
118 and may be increased somewhat. 
Those battalions are equipped largely 
with radar-controlled, 75-mm. “Sky- 
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increased from 11,800 now to about sweeper” guns, The plan is to begin sub- 


stituting “Nike” missiles in some batteries 
this autumn. 

Keeping losses low with civil-defense 
methods, if an enemy attack is successful, 
also is to be tackled with no fancy new 
plans. Official planners now are inclined 
to recommend complete evacuation of 
cities rather than use of costly, com- 
plex shelters which were once considered. 
Total civil-defense spending, for things 
like warning systems, stockpiling, and 
first-aid equipment, is to be no more than 
1.5 billions over a period of several years. 

But the big reliance, in future U.S. 
defense, is to be placed on a ready fleet 
of U.S. bombers, rather than these static 
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defenses. A retaliation force, now organ- 
ized around seven groups of long-range 
B-36 bombers, gradually is to be re- 
equipped with medium-range, all-jet 
B-47s, later with long-range, all-jet B-52s, 
ultimately with long-range missiles. 

The pattern of future U.S. atomic de- 
fense, in other words, is not likely to be 
affected by the elaborate plans now float- 
ing around if these top-level planners 
have their way. More billions remain to 
be spent on developing the presently 
planned system, but not the vast amounts 
called for in schemes now being pro- 
posed. In the atomic age; as before, U.S. 
planners are inclined to count on a good, 
workable offense as the best defense. 
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725 BILLIONS VS. HARD TIMES 


Americans Are Well Heeled If Trouble Come 








U.S. families, in 12 boom 


years, have built up great : . 
wealth, now own three quarters This Is What 
of a trillion dollars in assets. ege 
Millions are in shape to spend U. S. Families Have 


money, to keep living well, even 

if business does go off. - one 
le eh What families own (total assets) 7235 billions 

the place—in incomes, wealth, What families owe 84 billions 

buying power. Net worth of families 641 billions 
That fact can be highly im- 

portant to business in this period. 





Most American families are in bet- | Families own homes worth. “— 250 billions 
‘ ver bef: to rid t oF nie 
vase. sy te arcarmggaiea thie Debts on these homes : 50 billions 


a period of hard times. 

New figures, from official and private Family equities in homes 200 billions 
sources, show that the public, in 12 pros- . 
perous years, has amassed the greatest = 
personal wealth ever seen in this country. 

Nothing comparable to this wealth sa ; 
was available to shore up the economy in In other assets, familiesown: 
any major business setback of the past. pe Ntag eS 

There are exceptions—probably a good Bank accounts, other “ti aR billions 
many of them—but the typical family ore J 
today can be quite sure that it will not ; Real estate, other t mt 4 92 billions 
be down and out the minute the bread- ; i 


winner loses his job. There is something | Business investments wi ” 236 billions 
laid by—in money, in cashable assets or Automobiles worth ‘ ; 38 billions 


in property—to help tide the family over 
for a while if things get rough. | a9 oils 
That fact is of the highest importance ~~ Other assets worth ; I I billions 
in measuring the probable extent of the 
slump now widely predicted for 1954. 
Even if business activity does go off, the -_— ‘ me J, ; 
great majority of families still will have Of the 98 billions in “liquid” savings: 
the money—if they can be induced to Pay 
— “ae "ibe buying goods and pay- The top 10 per cent of families have 64 billions 
ing their bills. 
The assets of families are shown, in The next 10 per cent have 17 billions 


part, in the chart on this page. aes 
These figures, taken from a sampling The next 30 per cent have 16 billions 
poll made for the Federal Reserve Board The bottom 50 per cent have 1 billion 


by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan, are far from 
complete. Still, they provide a long start 
in any appraisal of the personal wealth 


of U.S. consumers. Six out of every 10 families own automobiles 
Fh 


Families are found to own assets of 
various kinds adding up to a whopping | Four out of 10 own homes 


725 billion dollars. That’s far and away 


a new record. Six out of 10 owe some tobi 


Against this, people owe debts total- . 
rele Litton: Five out of 10 have a net worth greater than a year's income 


Net worth of families, thus, comes to 
641 billions, another record. 








Source: FRB © 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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And that figure understates real wealth 
by many billions. 

“Cash money, for example, is not cov- 
ered. On the basis of latest estimates, in- 
dividuals hold roughly 21 billion dollars 
in currency. 

Insurance is omitted. About 88 mil- 
lion people are protected by life insur- 
ance. These policies add up to 277 bil- 
lion dollars. The cash value of life poli- 
cies. available to families if they need 
to lay hands on some money in a hurry, 
runs into big figures. 

Also on top of the reported 641 bil- 
lions of net worth is the value of furni- 
ture, television sets, refrigerators and 
other appliances, clothing, jewelry and 
other personal effects. Many families, es- 
pecially young couples, count much of 
their worth in furniture and other house- 
hold belongings. 

Furthermore, the survey disregards the 
assets owned by bachelors and _ others 
who live in hotels or rooming houses and 
are not members of households. It also 
omits many personal trusts. 

So the bare figures are not a real 
measure of personal wealth. A private 
group, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, recently placed the net worth 
of families—assets minus debts—at nearly 
three quarters of a trillion. dollars. 

Some of these assets—notably the 200- 
billion-dollar equity that families have 
in the homes they own—may decline in 
value if a business recession sets in. 
Still, any way vou figure it, there is a lot 
of real value in the property and other 
assets that people have accumulated in 
this long boom period. 

Family savings—money in hand or 
readily available—make up a consider- 
able share of this wealth. Money is the 
important thing in assessing the value 
of family wealth as a cushion for busi- 
ness. 

“Liquid” assets, items readily con- 
vertible into cash, as shown by the FRB 
survey, add up to 98 billion dollars. This 
figure, admittedly, is low. It includes 
family bank accounts, Government 
bonds, shares in savings and loan asso- 
ciations and postal savings. It does not 
include cash. Nor does it include the 
holdings of all the population. Other of- 
ficial estimates have placed “liquid” 
assets of individuals, including cash, at 
around 160 billion dollars. That probably 
isa more realistic figure. 

People still are salting money away. 

Personal incomes, after taxes, are run- 
ning at a record annual rate of nearly 
50 billion dollars. Of that, people have 

n saving around 17 billion a year. 

at is an unusually high rate of saving. 

As always in the past, the major part 
f the public’s backlog of savings is con- 
tentrated in relatively few families. As 

(Continued. on page 32) 
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for new and different 


CHRISTMAS 
BUSINESS 
GIFTS 


This year Autopoint is 1st with the 
newest in Christmas business gifts. 
Impressive items from 50¢ to 
$50.00. With personalized imprints 
for a lasting reminder, or without im- 
prints. Autopoint’s complete new line 
meets your every gift need .. . appro- 
priate items for your entire list from 
presidents to shipping clerks. For 
gifts you'll give with pride—see 
Autopoint ist! 


FOR A LOOK AT OUR LINE 


mail coupon on your letterhead 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
A division of CORY Corporation 
1801 FosterAve.,Chicago40, Illinois, Dept.US 103 
Gentler:en: 

I am ‘aterested in the complete new line of Auto- 
point Christmas business gifts. Without obligation: 
(0 Please send me your 1953 Gift Brochure 
CD Please have your representative contact me 








Name 





Company Name 











Street 
—_— ee eS 
Please clip this coupon to your letterbead 
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shown by the chart, FRB finds that the 
top 10 per cent of families hold 66 per 
cent of the total of “liquid” assets. The 
bottom 50 per cent hold only 1 per cent. 

At that, 38.8 million American fami- 
lies have some money in the bank, in 
Government bonds or other “liquid” sav- 
ings. Other millions have some cash in 
their pockets or in dresser drawers. 

The typical family—that is, the “me- 
dian” or middle family when ranked 
according to “liquid” assets—has $300 
in the bank, or other cashable savings. 
Cash and other assets are on top of that. 
Remember that this is the “median” 
figure—not the average, which would be 
much higher. 

Adding in the value of homes and 
other property, with debts subtracted, the 
net worth of the “median” family comes 
to $4,100. The average, which is more 





TV FOR THE FAMILY 
... also houses, cars, money in the banks 


commonly used in such estimates, is 
placed by FRB at $11,900. 

Millions of ordinary families, then, de- 
spite all the concentration of wealth, 
find themselves pretty well heeled. 

Family well-being shows up in many 
ways. 

More than 37 million families have as 
much as $1,000 of net worth, as defined 
by FRB. More than 15 million have 
$10,000 or more. Nearly 6 million have 
as much as $25,000. 

Family income last year averaged $4,- 
070, a new record. The average will be 
higher in 1953. 

More than 2 million families have in- 
comes above $10,000 a year. Nearly 5 
million earn more than $7,500. 

Americans value their homes alone at 
250 billion dollars. On these homes, they 
owe 50 billion. 


About four of 10 nonfarm families own 
their homes. 

Automobiles are owned by 61 per cent 
of all families. 

Personal debt is high—the FRB survey 
places it at 84 billion dollars. If business 
goes into a downturn, resulting in. lay- 
offs and pay cuts, some people will find 
it hard to meet monthly payments on 
cars, homes and other things. 

However, certain points are worth 
noting in this connection. Four in 10 per- 
sons are found by FRB to be completely 
free of debt. Those who are in debt are 
found most frequently in the middle and 
higher income brackets. Relatively few 
in the lowest brackets owe money. 

Debtors, by and large, appear to be 
good risks. Nine out of 10 own assets 
larger than the amount of their debts, 
Also, people take their obligations 


—Devaney 


seriously. To date, delinquencies are ata 
relatively low rate. 

Looking ahead, U.S. families find 
much room for comfort. In addition to a 
backlog of savings and other assets to 
help tide them over a business slump, 
millions are assured of pensions to pro- 
vide for them and their families in old | 
age. Private pension systems, spreading | 
in recent vears, now have reserves esti- 
mated at 17.5 billion dollars. These pri- 
vate pensions will provide income to be| 
added to Social Security benefits for 
many workers after retirement. 

This combination—money in the bank | 
plus the promise of pensions for old| 
age—may tend*to remove some of the! 
natural hesitation about spending for 
current living in a period of business 
troubles. The result could be a real out 
ion for business. 
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What in the world 


These astounding chemicals—born of sand and oil—hate water, 





are silicones? 


Ree 8" 


laugh at heat and cold, and are doing remarkable things for you and industry 


SILICONES are the fabulous offspring of an unusual chem- 
ical marriage between sand and oil. Sand. the basic material 
for glass, gives silicones some of the best features of glass. 
Oil, source of many plastics, gives silicones some of the spe- 
cial qualities that have made plastics so useful to all of us. 


WIPE ON... WIPE OFF -— Silicones are the secret of the 
new, long-lasting automobile and furniture polishes that 
you simply wipe on and wipe off. Another silicone forms 
a water-tight bond between tough glass fibers and plastics 
that go into radar domes for airplanes, boat hulls, even 
washing machine parts. 


WHEN APPLIED TO MASONRY WALLS, silicones are at 
their amazing best. A one-way street for water. they keep 
rainwater from penetrating, yet let inside moisture out! 


THEY LAUGH AT HEAT AND COLD — Heat-resistant sili- 
cone insulation protects electric motors at high tempera- 
tures. Yet silicone insulation on jet plane wiring remains 
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flexible. even in the brutal cold of the stratosphere. And 
silicone oils and greases withstand both arctic cold and 
tropic heat! 


SILICONES AND THE FUTURE — Even the scientists don’t 
know all the answers about silicones. But they do know 
there is an exciting future ahead for them. The people of 
Union Carbide. w “a pioneered in many of the special sili- 
cones now used by industry, are helping to bring that future 
closer to all of us. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and PLAstics made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet G. 
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now available 


in volume! 


Hyatt is rolling out the barrels! ... and a familiar shape is 
giving 2 big lift to modern industry! A new Barrel Bearing 
—pioneered and perfected by Hyatt—is available in 
volume for the first time! There’s no other bearing quite 
like it—and it’s ready for a starring role in industrial 





production! Self-aligning action makes the Barrel Bearing ideal for 

tractors and farm implements. Over many years, its 
The Barrel name comes from the barrel shape of the rollers durable, dependable performance has been established 
... but its superiority in bearing applications comes from in a wide range of these applications. 


dual-purpose design and _ self-aligning ability! This 
unique bearing takes load from any direction ... and 
operates at full load-carrying capacity under conditions 
of misalignment! And in addition, the barrel shape of the 
rollers combines the low rolling friction of a ball with the 
high load capacity of a cylindrical roller—so that the 
Barrel Bearing is ideal for a wide range of applications. 


Expensive? Not at all! Advanced manufacturing processes 
—plus the facilities of one of the newest and finest bearing 
plants in the world—make the initial cost far lower than 
. you would expect!... For full information on this newest 
solution to the friction problem, write to the address below. 





In trucks and construction equipment, too, Hyatt's Barrel 
Bearing operates with full efficiency under conditions of 
heavy, multiple-direction loading. Unique roller and race 
design distributes the load over large areas of contact. 









Hyatt’s new plant, in Clark Township, N. J., is among the 
most modern in the world. New equipment makes pos- 
sible advanced manufacturing processes, and research 
facilities are the finest in the bearing industry. 
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The Center of Alcohol Studies at Yale 
University has just completed several sur- 
veys on the problem of alcoholism—as it 
affects industry, education, highway safe- 
ty, government as well as family life: 

What makes an alcoholic? Is it drinking 
to excess or is it something else? What are 
the symptoms—and how can anyone tell 
whether he or she is in danger of becoming 
an alcoholic? What are the States and cities 
doing about the problem, especially as it 
affects traffic accidents? How is industry, 
troubled sometimes by heavy absenteeism, 
handling the alcoholic? 

To get the answers to these and other 
related questions, the editors of U.S. News 
& World Report interviewed in their confer- 
ence room for two hours Dr. Selden D. 
Bacon, Director of the Center of Alcohol 
Studies, Yale University. 

As far back as 1930, interest in the study 
of alcohol began at Yale in the Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology with the issuance of 
scientific papers and the collection of 
information amassed in previous years. 
Biochemists, researchers in sociology, 
economists and psychologists began to 
make surveys and to seek scientific an- 
swers to the many questions people were 
' asking about the use and effects of alcohol. 
) In 1943 the pressure of public interest 
led to the establishment of a summer 
school of studies at Yale which has been 
operating ever since. It is usually attended 
by representatives of the distilling and 
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brewing industries, five or six professional 
temperance people, a dozen physicians, 
and about the same number of nurses, 25 
to 30 ministers, 30 to 40 social workers 
and probation officers, 30 or 40 who are 
engaged in education, a few judges, and 
a few members of “Alcoholics Anony- 
mous” who are engaged in teaching or in 
industrial personnel work. 

More than 1,600 have graduated from 
the school and a large proportion is mak- 
ing use of this training in State and local, 
voluntary and governmental agencies 
dealing with problems of alcohol and 
alcoholism. At least 75 have become 
executive directors of such groups. 

With the co-operation of the Connecticut 
Prison Association, an outpatient clinic just 
for alcoholics was begun in 1944, and 
a year later the first State Commission on 
Alcoholism was established by Connecticut 
and Dr. Bacon has been its chairman ever 
since. In 1940 the Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol was started. The Center 
also published a series of 15-page pam- 
phlets that have been in unusual demand 
for such technical material. 

The Yale Center now has six major divi- 
sions and is primarily interested in popular 
education on the subject of alcohol and 
research in certain areas of social and 
health problems, such as drunken driving, 
the problem drinker in industry and related 
subjects. 

The interview with Dr. Bacon follows: 
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* How extensive? 
** What cures? 
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** What teachings to youth? 


+k How shall employers deal with problem? 


Q Is yours the only center of scientific studies on 
alcohol in this country, Dr. Bacon? 

A It is the only one. We think it would be a 
healthier thing if there were two in the country. We 
had hoped that one would start down in Texas. Dr. 
Jellineck left us to go there and start such a center, 
but it finally broke up. He has since become the head 
of the World Health Organization Committee on 
Alcoholism. 

Q What is the alcohol problem? 

A There are several types of problems. There are 
scientific problems, there are group problems, and 
there are individual problems. But 
it is pretty impossible to separate 
them. Take, for example, the par- 
ticular problem of alcoholism: If 
anybody wants to say it is a mental 
problem, I’d say they are absolutely 
correct; if anybody wants to say it’s 
a legal problem, they are absolutely 
correct—or an economic problem 
or a medical problem or a social 
problem. 

Q Most people are not alcoholic, 
are they? 

A We would say that there are 
approximately 60 to 70 million 
drinkers out of a population of 110 
million people of 15 years of age and 
over. We would suggest that there 
are just short of 4 million out of that 60 to 70 million 
who are patently losing, or have lost, their control, 
and their lives are beginning to show, or have already 
shown fully, damage in one or more aspects. 

Q Then the difference between the heavy drinker 
and the alcoholic is that the alcoholic has lost control? 

A Yes, but there is no real line between them, no 
clear-cut example. 

Q But only 1 person out of 16 who drinks is an al- 
coholic, is that right? 

A Yes. 

Q Is that proportion rising? 

A The best-known estimate is that developed by Dr. 
Jellineck which shows that between 1940 and 1948 
there seemed to be a rather regular increase, and that 
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in 49 and ’50 it reached, so to speak, a plateau, and 
may show some indication of going down. However, 
remember this, that it takes from 6 or 7 to 20 years for 
alcoholism to develop, so if you are trying to think 
of a rise between 1940 and 1947 don’t think of what 
happened between 1940 and 1947 alone, although 
what happened then might have speeded it up. 

Q It could go back to the depression years? 

A Yes. 

Q Does your research show that alcohol is injurious 
to the human body? 

A Alcohol oxydizes when it gets into the human 
system. It oxydizes at the rate of an 
ounce in two or three hours. For 
100-proof whisky, which is 50 per 
cent alcohol, that means that 8 
ounces of whisky would be all gone 
from the system in less than 12 hours, 
most of it breathed away, some lost 
through sweat or urine. This propor- 
tion would vary with an individual’s 
weight and also with the amount of 
food he had in his stomach. Then 
the alcohol is gone. Even in the most 
pronounced binge, you lose it all in 
48 hours. Chemical tests show that. 

Q What does it do to the body? 
Why cirrhosis of the liver and so on? 

A The actual answer to cirrhosis 
is not known, but I think the most 
prevalent theory is this: The liver under certain cir- 
cumstances will tend to develop what is called “fatty 
tissue.” In other words, you get fat mounting up there, 
which cuts down the function of the liver. Now there 
is an agent—probably this is over simplified—that 
counteracts this tendency, so that the fatty tissue 
doesn’t last and finally take over the whole organ. 

Some of us have stronger counteragents and some 
of us have weaker counteragents. Those who have 
weaker counteragents are very likely to develop cir- 
rhosis of the liver—and they may never have had a 
drop of alcohol in their lives! Or they could be persons 
who take a drink once or twice a year, at wedding 
ceremonies or something, and they get cirrhosis. 


(Continued on next page) 
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. - - ‘About 98 per cent of textbooks had fallacies’ 


Some have very strong counteragents and they can 
drink the alleged fantastic amounts that they say they 
do—a quart and a half every day of their lives, and 
so on. 

Anyway, when you take a person who may be just 
below average in his counteragent effect, alcohol does 
—this is one theory—so reduce the effect of this weak- 
er counteragent that this fatty tissue begins to form a 
little more and a little more, especially in the case of 
people who drink a great deal and continuously. 

It may take 10 years before it begins to show up. 
Then you begin to get hobnail liver and the like so 
that just by palpation (touching the body from the 
outside) you can feel these hard spots where this fatty 
tissue has developed. 

Q What do you mean by “a great deal’? 

A You have to consider the person’s weight and so 
on, but let’s say he is drinking pretty regularly a pint 
of whisky every day. It will vary with the liver, of 
course. Even with the weakest liver in the world, you 
are not going to get cirrhosis automatically. 

Q What about the heart? 

A I am no expert on that, but I will leave some sug- 
gestions on it. Your question is out of my field and 
this answer certainly should not be regarded as au- 
thoritative from a medical viewpoint. But there is 
an action on the arteries from alcohol which will 
make it easier for blood to flow. So that if you be- 
gin to get a condition similar to, let’s say, arterio- 
sclerosis a certain amount of alcohol—and I don’t 
recommend alcohol as the best way of doing this— 
may grant one a certain amount of relief from the 
hardening-artery situation, and there will be a little 
less effort on the part of the heart to pump and keep 
the blood going. 


Diseases of Alcoholism 

Q Is that why patients with a heart condition are 
given alcohol? 

A I don’t think so. I don’t think many physicians 
know much about alcohol as such, anyway. Why 
should they? They don’t get any training on it. It isn’t 
mentioned in medical schools, except for the alcoholic 
diseases which are found in probably less than 25 per 
cent of the alcoholics in some countries and I think a 
smaller proportion in this country. 

Delirium tremens, alcoholic hallucinosis, chronic 
avitaminosis, chronic gastritis, other things—and these 
are recognizable conditions, illnesses that would be 
discovered and labeled by any competent physician— 
which follow upon years of excessive drinking—are 
called the diseases of alcoholism. If you find delirium 
tremens in 18, 19 or 20-year-olds, I think you have 
good grounds for suspecting a psychotic condition set 
off or merely aggravated by alcohol. 

Q From the ordinary use of alcohol, what would you 
say is the effect on the heart? Is it helpful or harmful? 
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A I wouldn’t say that it was particularly one or the 
other until you get into conditions relating to certain 
ages, as, say, 50 beyond, in which it may serve a 
useful function. 

Q Doesn't it cause an immediate palpitation of the 
heart? Doesn’t a drink cause the heart to beat faster? 

A I can’t answer that question. By the way, you 
can see almost any bad reaction you want to see 
after the injection of alcohol following certain situa- 
tions, but whether that is caused by alcohol or 
not— 


WHERE TEXTBOOKS MISLEAD— 


Q Physiology books in school used to warn against 
the use of alcohol, and one of the ways they did it was, 
to tell you that it caused immediate stimulus and as 
soon as the stimulus had worn off you would have a 
certain fatigue and a certain reaction. Therefore, al- 
cohol, in stimulating the heart, was harmful. That was 
in the textbooks in the old days. Is the modern theory 
any different? : 

A We made a survey in 1940 of all the textbooks 
being used. I think what was done was to pick out 10 
common fallacies—such as alcohol is a stimulant, 
alcohol causes certain diseases, alcohol does some- 
thing to the brain tissue, drinking causes a shortening 
of life, and so forth—all beliefs that have been dis- 
proven by objective and empiric evidence that could 
be repeated in any laboratory—and checked the tests 
against these fallacies. 

Q This was a survey you conducted on those falla- 
cies? 

A Well, first, we knew the fallacies. We had worked 
on them in our own laboratory. Then we went out 
and, as far as we could, studied every text that was 
used in a school system, whether parochial or State, all 
the manuals put out by the State bureaus on alcoholic 
education, all the temperance stuff and checked to see 
how widespread these fallacies were. And about 98 
per cent of the books had these fallacies. 

Q What does alcohol supply? What is it that people 
seek? 

A There is one very good answer. Alcohol—and I 
don’t care in what form you get it as long as it’s ethyl 
alcohol—is what is called a “sedative.” I am merely 
repeating there statements of the pharmacologists, the 
physiologists and the biochemists. Under the sedatives 
they would subclassify it as a “depressant.” This means 
that it tends to produce sleep finally. But it does so in 
a very special way—namely, that you can take just a 
little bit and it will have a slight depressant action. No 
matter how little you take, it will hit certain central 
nervous functions. 

Incidentally, the cutward behavior of the person 
may seem just the opposite of being “depressed”; what 
happens is that certain controls are reduced; it is 
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... ‘It is very difficult to drink yourself to death’ 


more like releasing a brake; it is not a stimulant, not 
stepping on an accelerator. 

Then you drink a little more and it hits the central 
nervous structure more; a little more, it hits still 
more; and finally you will go to sleep. If somebody 


should then inject more while you are asleep finally - 


the heart would “forget,” if you like, and you would 


drop dead. You already will have been dropped, how-_ 


ever, before that takes place. 

It’s lucky, shall we say, that it is very difficult to 
drink yourself to death. You could do it, but it takes 
quite a few minutes for the alcohol to get into opera- 
tion. Drinking at any ordinary speed would result in 
one’s passing out before a fatal amount was con- 
sumed. But if you drank a quart or a quart and a half 
just as fast as you could, possibly injecting it into 
your system, you might kill yourself. 

Q Alcohol is a poison? 

A On the basis that any substance you take can kill 
you, yes. But this is also true of mashed potatoes. 


WHY PEOPLE DRINK— 


Q Well, why do people drink? If it is a sedative, 
why would people go through all this just to get sleep? 

A In the early stages, alcohol has this reaction: 
You relax, you operate more slowly, or you operate 
with less efficiency and exactitude and discrimination. 
This takes place first in those areas in which “learn- 
ing” is recent or difficult or painful. Now as to this 
learning, if we had an experiment here and sat here 
and went around learning the names of the States or 
15 varieties of flowers, that might be interesting and 
prove the point. If you were tested on this learning, 
you might get a score of 95. After one or two small 
drinks, however, you would only score perhaps 85. If 
geography or the study of flowers had always been 
painful or difficult for you, your sober score might be 
88, but after one or two small drinks it might drop to 
65. 

But for human beings, this sort of learning is not 
too important. 

Learning that is important for us in the sense that 
it affects our daily lives and carries heavy emotional 
impact would concern such things as, perhaps, one’s 
perception of one’s self. “Am I a pretty reasonable 
sort of guy? Do most people think I’m a stinker? Am 
I weak? Am I stupid? Am I sexually rather impotent, 
so that no woman would ever be interested in me?”— 
or, if a woman—“Would any man ever look at me,” 
and “I can never be a mother.” This sort of learning 
is very painful. It may take over 15 to 20 years to 
learn, and it is horrible to live with. Or there is the 
matter of not being able to assert one’s self, to stand 
up in competition with others. 

We know of people who are frightened in these 
ways. They may have the capacity, the ability, and so 
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forth, to live adequately and happily—but they can’t 
exercise it. 

Q So they take to alcohol to forget all this? 

A Well, this is what happens—this is the sort of 
learning that is first realized: Here’s a fellow who is 
very shy in a group. He has a couple of drinks and 
loses some of that very painful learning (shyness or 
exhibitionism are learned modes of behavior) tem- 
porarily, so that now he can talk a little more freely. 
He suddenly forgets that he is incompetent or fright- 
ened. 

Q His inhibitions are gone? 

A They are not gone—they are temporarily 
reduced. 

Q Would you consider, then, to that extent that al- 
cohol can serve a useful purpose? 

A Well, you selected the word “useful.” I didn’t. 
Let’s take an example: This man on my left may be 
my boss. I think he is an awful stuffed shirt and I 
want to push his face in and tell him he’s an old 
jackass. However, I have learned to control such im- 
pulses. But now I have a few drinks and say, “You’re 
an old jackass.” Well, that probably didn’t turn out 
very useful. 

Q But couldn't it be the opposite? Couldn't it relax 
the fellow who is too shy to stand up and address a 
group and help him to forget about his shyness? 

A Well, here is a classic example: There was the 
man in Germany in 1888 or so who moved to a new 
town. He was quite a shot, and they have a rifle club 
there and they go out to see Herr von What’s-his-name 
and ask him if he can shoot. He says, “Sure,” and goes 
boom, boom, boom, and gets 20 bull’s eyes out of 20 
shots. So they ask him if he would like to join the 
team when they go over and play Von Sedlitzville. 
All right. So they make him anchor man down there, 
but old Boom-boom-boom gets 12 on the bull’s eye, 6 
on the outside, and so forth. “Oh, well. He was upset, 
he was new.” So they try him again, and again he’s a 
failure. But in the interim he is out on the range prac- 
ticing and hitting 20 out of 20. One day somebody by 
mistake or something happened upon this: “Just be- 
fore the meet we will give him a couple of drinks.”’ He 
goes up and, instead of hitting only 12 out of 20, he 
gets 17. 


How Score Can Rise, But Ability Fall 

Now what has happened is this: The alcohol has re- 
duced his acuity, his reaction time, his discrimination, 
so that he could not get 20 out of 20, but it has also 
reduced his inhibition, his fear, or whatever it was 
that was bothering him in competitive situations, so 
that he doesn’t drop way down to 12. Alcohol actually 
seems to improve his ability, but it has also actually 
brought his abilities down. Is it useful? 

The problem here is not the answer. It is the ques- 


(Continued on next page) 
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-- - ‘Millions of regular drinkers won’t become alcoholics’ 


tion. Americans always want black-and-white, or yes- 
and-no, answers to questions concerning good and 
bad, or true and false. Most questions, unfortunately, 
cannot realistically be answered in such simplicity. 
Alcohol is not either useful or nonuseful. It is clearly 
both, depending on the person, situation, amount and 
many other variables. ° 


WHAT MAKES AN ALCOHOLIC— 


Q What is your answer to the question as to what 
makes an alcoholic? Most people don’t know what the 
word means. Most people don’t understand why, since 
they can take a drink every day in their homes and 
never get drunk, all of a sudden somebody comes 
along and takes one drink and he’s under the table. 
Why is that? 

A I can’t accept the example of one drink and un- 
dcr the table. An alcoholic might pass out after taking 
one drink while you watched him. He would have 
had 20 drinks previously without your knowledge. 
Sometimes people who are utterly inexperienced will 
act, following a drink, in ways they think to be “tight” 
or “high.” Adolescents experimenting with alcohol 
may show behavioral responses utterly inexplicable 
from the action of the small amounts they have con- 
sumed. However, it’s hard to believe that even they 
would fall under a table with one drink. 

Q What about the difference between the person 
who takes a drink every day and is not an alcoholic 
and the person who drinks a little now and then and 
is an alcoholic? 

A We would say that there are probably two impor- 
tant criteria to distinguish the alcoholic from what 
might be termed the “heavy drinker.” One of them is 
this: the lack of control exhibited by the individual 
over, first, when or if he will drink. That is, “Will I 
drink this afternoon, or not?” Of course, he is going 
to drink sometime. Second is the loss of control over 
the extent to which he will drink. That is, sometimes 
he has decided he will sit down for two and suddenly 
finds he is having his sixth drink. 

And when I say “decided,” I mean that this can 
even be announced. It is not only internal, which can 
be discovered by an objectively trained observer, but 
he may even say, “I’ve got this meeting coming up,” 
or “My kid’s having a birthday party and I’m not go- 
ing to take a drink.” Then to his own amazement, 
shock and horror, he finds himself having drinks. 

The other is that he plans to have three drinks but 
—not every time, but with increasing frequency—he 
takes 30 or 40 and is drinking to oblivion. He’s out of 
control. That is one aspect. 

The other we would say—and this must happen 
eventually—is that this excessive drinking, through 
drunken behavior, begins to create problems of itself 
—remorse, anger toward others, guilt, feelings of in- 
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feriority, helplessness, and so forth, within the in- 
dividual, and manifest signs appear of trouble in his 
relations with his social environment, that is with 
friends, family, on the job and the like. 

This man is having his “status quo” as an individ- 
ual regularly damaged because of this drinking. Now, 
it is those two things—chronic and increasing dam- 
age directly related to drinking, and the lack of con- 
trol over drinking—which mark the alcoholic from 
the “heavy drinker.” 

Q Do you think that a person who is a chronic 
drinker inevitably becomes an alcoholic? 

A No, that isn’t so. There are millions of regular 
drinkers who aren’t and won’t become alcoholics. 

Q Well, then, what is it that encourages the chronic 
drinker into the alcoholic stage? 

A But the alcoholic doesn’t have to be a chronic 
drinker. Of course, if I could give you the answer just 
like ABC, we wouldn’t have to be here, because it 
would be something that we would know how to fix. 
We have some ideas about it, however. 

Let’s say that we have a number of people who 
meet these two criteria—they are out of control, 
which has gone on over some period of time, and some 
socially or emotionally significant aspect of their 
lives has been damaged thereby. I think we will find 
that there are quite a few different types. 


Major Problem for Some Is Psychotic 

One type I would call “adjunctive” alcoholism. 
That is not a technical term; I just use it. Here is a 
man who from the point of view of the depth of his 
condition, the difficulty of treating it, and its impact 
on his whole life is more importantly affected by 
something other than his drinking problem. He is 
what the psychiatrists call psychotic or protopsycho- 
tic, if there is such a term. And he has found, or thinks 
he has found, that getting drunk relieves the horrible 
feelings of psychosis. His psychotic symptoms are not 
extreme, so the manifestations don’t strike you or the 
man on the street or the cop on the corner, except in 
rare instances. 

But he gets drunk 30, 40, 50 times a year, and the 
“drunkenness” behavior is noticeable. This, if you 
like, is a facade, the appearance of the condition. He 
may well be called a “damned drunk” or “inebriate,” 
or whatever the term happens to be. He is haled into 
court, the social worker will see him, the minister will 
see him, his wife will scream, his boss will fire him, 
and so forth, and he will be called an alcoholic. And 
maybe he is developing alcoholism, but his major 
problem is something else We find this with certain 
types of psychotics. 

Q Are there quite a few of that type? 

A I would say that, although our figures are not 
too good, there are quite a few. I would say that a 
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ends at your front door! 


Remember how proud you were when 
you drove that bright, shiny, new car 
up to your front door for the first time? 
And the family came flocking, and may- 
be a wistful neighbor or two? 

Well, the railroads had a part in that 
pride, too. For over their 225,000-mile 
assembly line of steel rails they moved 
the raw materials required for making 
the 15,000 parts that go into an auto. 
Then they moved finished parts — 
frames, engines, tires, fabrics, glass — 
from factories all over America to the 
auto assembly plants. 


And just as railroads helped build 
your family car, they help make possi- 
ble almost everything else you use in 
your daily life and work . . . the food 
you eat, the clothes you wear, the house 
in which you live. 

In doing this, railroads move more 





tons of freight more miles than all other 
forms of transportation combined. And, 
important to you when it comes to the 
prices you pay for things, railroads do 
this huge job of hauling at charges 
which average less than those of any 
other form of general transportation. 
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number of epileptics can be found here, because alco- 
hol apparently reduces the strength of the trigger 
mechanism that sets off the epileptic seizure. 

People who have brief epileptic seizures like that— 
3-second attacks, so that all you notice is that some- 
times the person doesn’t seem to be paying attention 
to you—may gain some relief from using alcohol. The 
man may not understand it, but he drinks and he feels 
better. And he had better look out. Because the day 
one starts using alcohol as a medicine for a chronic 
condition, he is using a sedative for privately defined 
purposes. 

Q Then aren’t you finding that mental-hygiene 
problems are closely related to alcoholism? 

A Very. 

Q So that some people who have mental or emo- 
tional aberrations of one kind or another become al- 
coholics? 

A Yes, they might try to find relief in this way. 
However, I would say that the larger number of peo- 
ple who are neurotic—and I mean here psychiatri- 
cally determined neurosis—although they have the 
opportunity to drink, do not become alcoholic. While 
excessive drinking may have relieved some emotional 
pain, it was not acceptable to them for a variety of 
reasons. Maybe their own neurotic pattern was func- 
tional enough for them to meet their troubles. Maybe 
they were brought up to believe that getting drunk is 
a horrible evil, far worse than their neurotic pain. 

Let me say that the likelihood of a woman who is 
neurotic becoming regularly and often rather drunk, 
perhaps even developing into an alcoholic, is much 
less likely than in the case of a man, because the social 
pressures on drunkenness are much heavier against a 
woman than a man in our society. As a result, it is a 
tess likely sort of adjustment to problems for women 
in our society. 


MENTAL PROBLEMS— 


Q Let’s take it in reverse. Aren’t the people who 
are trying to cure alcoholism aware today of the 
fact that they have to cure the mental problems as 
well? 

A This calls for a lot of comment. First, let me say 
none of us accepts the word “cure.” That is one of 
these words I would like to eliminate because we say 
that no alcoholic is ever cured—it is merely an ar- 
rested condition. 

Q Does that mean that alcoholism is a disease? 

A Only to this point—that to our knowledge it can- 
not be helped to the extent that the person can relearn 
how to become a social, temperate, moderate drinker. 

Q He must give it up completely? 

A Absolutely, forever, in any form, in any amount. 
We have cases of people who had stopped for 15 years 
and who thought it was safe, or some naive doctor 





. « - Alcoholic must give up drink ‘absolutely forever’ 


told them a beer isn’t really drinking, and so they go f 
on again— 

Q And it takes very little quantity— 

A It’s the alcohol. The quantity doesn’t matter, no. 
If they are unaware that they are taking alcohol, if 
they don’t even know about it, or in some circum- 
stances if the ingestion is interpreted in so ritualized 





a fashion that it has nothing whatsoever to do with t 
“drinking” as that is interpreted by the individual, ‘ 
then there might—and I emphasize the “might”—be 

no effect. I still wouldn’t be surprised if it did start c 
him off again. 

Take the Catholic priest who is a recovered alcohol- t 
ic. At Mass, as I understand it, nobody gets any wine h 
at all except the priest; sometimes he may have to . 
take quite a little because it all has to be used. I have ul 
heard, and I would believe that in the case of certain 
priests who were recovered alcoholics, that this in«cs- 6 
tion of alcohol—because chemically that is wha: it 
is—did not cause the man to revert to alcoholism. P 
Certainly a sincere priest would not interpret this act 
as “drinking.” However, it would seem a great risk to b 
run. t 

Alcoholism in Feeble-Minded ' 

Q Well, do you think that if we make progress with tl 
mental hygiene in America we will tend to reduce al- t 
coholism? t 

A We will reduce that proportion that I was speak- I 


ing of. I started off with the worst, the psychotics and 
pronounced neurotics. p 

Q What are some of the others? h 

A There is a certain proportion that are feeble- f, 
minded. We would say that the proportion of alcohol- g 
ism in the feeble-minded is much higher than it is in s 
the general population. But, altogether, it’s a small t 
number. The feeble-minded, the psychotic and the 
epileptic are three categories in what I termed adjunc- 
tive alcoholics. The person who begins to act like an 


alcoholic at 17, 18 or 19 presents at least a strong sus- t 
picion of a major neurotic or approaching psychotic a 
situation, perhaps schizophrenia. t 

Ordinarily alcoholism will take anywhere from 7 to C 
15 years to develop from the early symptoms to the I 


final full-blown appearance. But with major neurotic 
conditions the development may take less than a year. . 

Q Are these the only groups who are likely to turn ' 
from social drinking to excessive drinking? ; 

A Oh, no. This is just one small segment. I would 
say that we have some people that are called “neu- ‘ { 
rotic.”. Now, what I mean by “neurotic” is approxi- 
mately this: His peer group—we will just say “his” 
and not “her” because we run 514 males to one female 
—thought at the time, say during the teens, that the 
individual was clearly peculiar. 

They are “screwballs,” or whatever the popular 
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NIXON: THE REAL NO. 2 MAN 


Is Eisenhower Building Him Up for 1956? 


Being Vice President under 
Eisenhower is no figurehead job. 
Nixon is getting a_ full-time 
course in how to be President. 

Ike’s idea is to have a well- 
trained substitute if anything 
happens to him. Nixon is becom- 
ing a real assistant President. 

Curtis, Garner, Barkley and the 
others wouldn’t know the old 
place now. It's a different life. 


Richard M. Nixon is being built up 
by President Eisenhower as the na- 
tion’s No. 2 man, experienced and 
ready to step into the No. 1 job at the 
White House. if anything happens to 
the President. This is the first time in 
history that a President has under- 
taken deliberately to train a Vice 
President for his place. 

Mr. Eisenhower likes to travel by air- 
plane. He is aware that accidents have 
happened in the air. He also accepts the 
fact that any man of 62, even though in 
good health, still is mortal. Out of five 
successive Presidents, Woodrow Wilson 
became incapacitated in office and War- 
ren G. Harding and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt died in office. 

With his long experience in military 
service, Mr. Eisenhower wants to know 
that all of his lines are in order if the 
active commander, himself, runs 
trouble. Thus, he is giving the Vice Presi- 
dent a background of training and ex- 
perience. 

A leading role. It is the biggest build- 
up any Vice President has enjoyed. Mr. 
Nixon sits in on Cabinet meetings, runs 
them: when the President is away. He 
presides over meetings of the National 
Security Council. He speaks to labor in 
the name of the President. He is liaison 
man and mediator between the President 
and important groups in Congress. And 
he is to be emissary of the President on a 
good-will visit to the Far East. 

The Vice President no longer is just a 


man who presides over the Senate and. 


calls the White House every morning to 
ask about the health of the President. 
Mr. Nixon’s role is not the “insignificant” 
one of which John Adams complained; 
nor is he the “spare tire” that John Nance 
Garner once called himself. For the first 
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time in history, a real job is being at- 
tached to the title. 

So prominent is the new role that some 
speculation is emerging about Mr. Nixon 
as a potential presidential candidate in 
1956 or 1960. 

Eager pupil. But, actually, the rea- 
sons for the Nixon build-up have little or 
nothing to do with 1956 or 1960. The 
answer lies in statistics and the calendar. 
Mr. Eisenhower will be 63 on October 
14. Mr. Nixon is 40. If fate should hap- 
pen to move Mr. Nixon into the White 
House, the President wants him to be 
on speaking terms with the problems that 
dwell there. And Mr. Nixon is an apt 
pupil. 

Thus, one assignment after another is 
being turned over to the eager Vice Presi- 
dent. Mr. Nixon, active, ambitious, versa- 
tile, is taking every chore the President 
can hand him. At 40, he does not neces- 
sarily regard the Vice Presidency as the 
end of the political road for him. 

Mr. Eisenhower did not come quickly 
to the decision to bring the Vice Presi- 
dent into a sharing of power and prestige. 
There was a time a year ago when he 
was about ready to dump his vice-presi- 
dential running mate and take another 
man. That was when charges about a 
Nixon expense fund were raised in the 
middle of the presidential campaign. But 
Mr. Nixon managed to answer the 
charges. He was, perhaps, the first man 
in political history to turn a campaign 
brickbat into a gold nugget. 

At the end of the campaign, Mr. Ei- 
senhower found Mr. Nixon at his side, 
eager for assignments, ready to work on 
the Eisenhower team. The Vice President 
was too young and active to subside into 
the role of pounding the gavel in a 
Senate chamber filled with elderly men. 
And he had some experience in Con- 
gress—two years in the Senate, four years 
in the House. This gave him an insight 
into Congress such as few men in the 
Eisenhower group had. The President 
began to give Mr. Nixon jobs to do. The 
Vice President found others. 

Original fears of Mr. Nixon began to 
drop away. Those who had thought him 
brash and Hollywoodish began to change 
their minds. Mr. Nixon said little, kept 
himself in the background, worked hard. 
And he took his work seriously. 

Tie settler. In the close division of 
the Senate—48 Republicans, 47 Demo- 
crats, 1 Independent—there always was a 
possibility that a tie vote might arise. Mr. 
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Where Vice President Nixon Will Stop, L 


Staff Photo: USN&WR 


Nixon kept himself handy so that his 
vote could turn the tide to the Republi- 
cans when and if it was needed. 

At Cabinet meetings, Mr. Nixon was 
always present. He watched and listened 
closely, kept himself informed about 
what was going on. And, when the Presi- 
dent set out for his Colorado vacation, 
Mr. Nixon was delegated to preside over 
the sessions while he was away. 

On the Security Council, Mr. Nixon is 
the only man who can speak with any 
firsthand knowledge of congressional re- 
actions. The agency is an upper-level 
group that helps to fix international 
policies. 

Early on Monday mornings, congres- 
sional leaders meet with the President to 
talk over the legislative program for the 
week. Here, they make plans, help to fix 
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the Administration’s congressional goals. 
Mr. Nixon, as presiding officer of the 
Senate, shows up regularly. 

Access to President. Thus, when 
Congress is in session, there are three 
mornings a week—Mondays, Thursdays 
and Fridays—when the Vice President is 
at the White House. This keeps him in 
close contact with the President and the 
White House aides, gives him ready ac- 
cess to the President. His own personality 
and his willingness to work are fostering a 
friendship. 

This access to the President is being 
used in many ways. There was a growing 
friction between the President and Sena- 
tor Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 
There were accusations that the Senator 
was trying to interfere with executive 
matters. Mr. Nixon, who had worked 





_ with Senator McCarthy in the past, was 


able to smooth down ruffled tempers and 
get a troubled peace. 

Young Republican House members, 
elected after a campaign to “clean up 
the mess in Washington,” found .them- 
selves with little contact with the new 
Republican Administration. One of them 
invited Mr. Nixon to meet with them and 
tell them what was going on. He did, 
and there have been several such semi- 
nars since. 

Liaison. The Vice President found 
that two thirds of the new Republican 
House members were opposed to any 
foreign aid. He carefully explained to 
them the manner in which the National 
Security Council viewed the world situa- 
tion and told them of the plans the Ad- 
ministration had in mind. 
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Thus, the Vice President began to act 
as a channel of information between 
the White House and Congress. In the 
Capitol, Congressmen, recognizing him 
as one of their own, told him frankly of 
their complaints. In the intimacy of the 
Cabinet and the Security Council, he 
learned the problems of the Administra- 
tion. He kept his eyes and ears open at 
both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

All of this strengthens the ties between 
Congress and the Administration. And it 
helps to make friends for Mr. Nixon, too. 
He is the man who is to bear the brunt of 
the Republican congressional campaign 
in 1954 for the Administration. And he 
is doing other things. 

The death of Senator Robert A. Taft, 
of Ohio, dealt a heavy blow to the Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Nixon is trying to 
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organize a team of Eisenhower sup- 
porters in Congress to spearhead Admin- 
istration programs there. 

Secretary of Labor Martin Durkin quit 
in a huff. He claimed that Mr. Eisenhow- 
er had backtracked on a promised change 


‘in the Taft-Hartley Act. It was Mr. Nixon 


who was sent to the American Federation 
of Labor convention in St. Louis to try 
to make peace with labor. Here, he spoke 
for the President. 

Emissary abroad. Even in interna- 
tional affairs, the Vice President is getting 
a firsthand grasp of conditions. He has 
visited United Nations headquarters. 
And he is about to set out on a 38,000- 
mile trip that will take him through the 
free nations of the Far East as the per- 
sonal representative of Mr. Eisenhower. 

The Vice President is to get acquainted 
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with Far Eastern leaders, to let them get 
acquainted with him, to learn their views 
and to report to the President. 

All of this serious work—plus golf—is 
piled on top of the usual things done by 
Vice Presidents. Like many others in the 
Administration, the Vice President has 
taken up golf, which sometimes brings 
him within hailing distance of his chief 
on the golf course. But Mr. Nixon doesn’t 
figure that he is quite good enough yet 
to play with the President. His score runs 
closer to 100 than to 80. 

In the meantime, Mr. Nixon serves as 
a stand-in for the President at dinners, 
meetings and receptions. Once, he and 
Mrs. Nixon dined out 17 nights in a row. 
Again, he patted a lion as a part of his 
chore. But he is doing important things, 
too, in preparation for bigger things. 
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The Inside Story: 


WHY DURKIN QUIT 











— 


Reported from 
ST. LOUIS and WASHINGTON 

There is far more behind the resigna- 
tion of Martin P. Durkin than an argu- 
ment over whether President Eisenhower 
did or did not commit himself on amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The real story is one that unfolds in 
talks with Mr. Durkin’s union friends at 
the AFL convention in St. Louis, and in 
private conversations with Administra- 
tion officials in Washington. What is 
shown is this: 

Mr. Durkin, as a union leader and a 
Democrat, was out of place in a Republi- 
can Cabinet, a plumber in a group of 
“millionaire businessmen.” He found him- 


self isolated. Somebody was always 
blocking his appointments to jobs in the 
Labor Department. His Department 


came in for sharp budget cuts. He felt 
frustrated from the start in almost every- 
thing he tried. 

His one big job, from labor's point of 
view, was to get the Taft-Hartley Act 
modified. He had hoped to be able to go 
before the AFL convention last week 
with something tangible to show in the 
way of amendments. 

Whether an agreement on amend- 
ments had been reached with the White 
House, and broken, was not the main is- 
sue. The important thing to Durkin was 
that he could see no chance of bringing 
the White House around to his point of 
view on Taft-Hartley changes. 

Reports of troubles in his own union 
kept bobbing up to plague him. Mr. Dur- 
kin was on leave of absence from his job 
as president of the Plumbers Union, and 
intended to go back to that job some day. 
He did not want to lose .control of the 
union to some rival while he was out of 
office. 

So, in the face of what seemed an im- 
possible situation, he got out. 
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Why did Martin Durkin give up a job in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet? What is back of the argu- 
ments over who did what and when? 

On answers to questions like these depends 
the future of relations between a Republican 
Administration and labor leaders. 
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Official explanations tell only part of 
the story. 

The White House disputes Mr. Dur- 
kin’s claim that President Eisenhower 
went back on his word. Vice President 
Nixon, speaking for the President at the 
AFL convention, called the differences 
between the President and Mr. Durkin a 
misunderstanding between two _ honor- 
able men. 

White House insiders privately con- 
cede that there had been agreement be- 
tween the President and Mr. Durkin on 
some changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, 
but insist that the President had not ap- 
proved all 19 of the amendments that 
Durkin was pushing. Chairmen of the 
labor committees of Congress side with 
the White House in this position. Mr. 
Durkin’s stand was said to have been “in- 





HAPPIER DAYS: MR. DURKIN WITH 


Charges and denials are flying. Sides are 
being chosen. Important changes in labor 
legislation are at stake. 

The inside story of what really happened 
is told below. It isn’t altogether what the pub- 
lic has been hearing. 





flexible” from the start. He reportedly 
was unwilling to compromise and _in- 
sisted that the 19 amendments go to 
Congress in one package. ‘ 

Mr. Durkin’s friends feel that he 
might have stuck to the job a while 
longer, in spite of his unhappy situation, 
if he had been able to go before the AFL 
convention with a draft of a presidential 
message recommending the 19 amend- 
ments. The AFL meeting was the dead- 
line he felt he must meet if he was to 
keep his standing in.the labor movement. 

One friend puts it this way: 

“After all, if Marty couldn’t bring a 
message to this convention promising 
action on Taft-Hartley, he would be do- 
ing less than Ike did last year at the AFL 
convention. Ike promised then to change 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Carl Rosen, President of Puritan Dress Company, tells how .. . 


He leads the world’s biggest dress parade! 


‘Fashions are perishable,” says Carl Rosen, head of the world’s 
largest women’s dress house. ‘The season is short — speed is 
the essence. 

“First we vest new styles in key markets to see how they 
click. New dresses * ch the stores on time — via Air Express. 

“Then we release the best styles, timed to go on sale when 
our 2-page ads appear in Sunday papers all over the country. 
Those dresses reach every pact of the nation overnight — via 
Air Express. Finally, our efforts pay off in a flood of reorders! 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


“And again we turn to Air Express, to replace stocks as 
fast as they sell out. This dependable speed is the lifeblood of 
our business. It is absolutely essential to us. 

“Yet the majority of our Air Express shipments go at Jower 
rates than any other commercial air service. 

“Buyers and salesmen know they can depend on us. We 
depend on Air Express!” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! D 
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Last year, from 65% to 70% of 
all radios were bought with the 
aid of consumer credit . . . and 
nearly every home in the United 
States now has more than one 
radio. Consumer financing stimu- 
lates the radio market . . . contrib- 
utes to higher living standards. 

In Pittsburgh, consumer financ- 
ing at Peoples First National has 
many uses. Last year, 56,465 
people used Peoples Time Plan 
loans to buy radios and other 
consumer purchases. 

But the radio industry is only 
one of the many groups that benefit 
when we put money to work. We 
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the law. Now, Marty found he couldn’t 
even bring a general promise of that 
kind. Ike walked out on him. Ike ought 
to know that Marty had to report some 
sort of progress to the convention.” 
Another friend said Durkin had been 
willing to take all sorts of defeats in 


silence, such as vetoes on appointments, © 


but “when Ike broke his agreement on 
the Taft-Hartley amendments, Marty 
felt he had to quit because he couldn't 
expect any backing on other major mat- 
ters later on.” 

Still another union man close to Dur- 
kin had this to say: 

“If Senator Taft were alive today, Dur- 
kin still would be Secretary of Labor. 
Taft realized the importance of making 
changes in the law. His proposals were in- 
cluded in the 19 amendments. Taft 
would have backed up the President on 
the 19 points, or most of them, and 
would have seen to it that the message 
went to Congress. 









“With Taft gone, there was no one 
who could carry the fight when the busi- 
ness interests began attacking the 19 
points. I never thought I would hear my- 
self saying that Taft would be helping 
labor, but in this situation I think he 
would have seen to it that the statement 
or something like it came out.” 

This belief that Taft might have been 
able to work out an agreement was ex- 
pressed by more than one union leader. 
It seemed ironic to them that Taft, who 
had termed Durkin’s appointment “in- 
credible,” was the one man who might 
have made it possible for Mr. Durkin to 
stay on in the Cabinet a while longer. 
Most agreed, however, that it was only 
a question of time before Mr. Durkin 
would have felt compelled to resign. 

The Taft-Hartley law, although now 
six years old, still is the hottest political 
issue in the labor movement, and for Mr. 
Durkin personally. President Eisenhower 
recognized this last year when, as a 


How the Insiders Differ 


Martin P. Durkin: 

“Since it was evident that the 19-point agree- 
ment between the President and myself was 
not going to be kept, | insisted that he accept 
my resignation: He reluctantly obliged.” 


Earlier, at a press conference, this exchange took place: 


Q Was your decision to go solely 
prompted by your desire to return to 
your old job? 

Mr. Durkin: I thought it would be bet- 
ter because there was no position taken 
with regard to amendments we had 
agreed to. 








Q Who agreed? 

Mr. Durkin: The representatives of this 
Department as well as representatives 
of the White House. 

Q Did you have personal conferences 
with the President? 

Mr. Durkin: No. 


MENDED 2S EE RN RES LE OLS I LST 
Vice President Nixon: 


“There apparently was a misunderstanding 
. . . but in 40 years of service to his country 
. . . Dwight Eisenhower has never been guilty 
of breaking his solemnly given word on any- 
thing, and | don’t believe that anyone can 
claim that he broke his word in this instance.” 









President Eisenhower: 


‘While this committee has not yet completed its task 
and submitted its recommendations to me, it has . . . 
considered many specific proposals for amendment 
of the Act, and is in substantial accord on a hearten- 
ing number of these. . . . It will make its recom- 
mendations to me before the end of the year. .. . I 
will send my own suggestions to the Congress at the 
opening of its session in January.” 
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candidate, he talked to the AFL conven- 
tion of changes he thought should be 
made. Mr. Durkin felt that, unless he 
helped to bring about changes in the law 
that were favorable to labor, he would 
not be a success as Secretary of Labor. 

Here, again, a friend tells the story 
Mr. Durkin himself is not telling: 

“Marty took a lot of other defeats and 
compromises,” the friend says, “on ap- 
pointments, on his budget, and on other 
things. He was isolated in the Cabinet. 
They treated him politely, but it really 
hurt when Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks began to organize a faction 
against him. There were stories printed 
about Weeks getting help from Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey and others in 
the Cabinet to block the 19 amend- 
ments. 

“Marty didn’t see why the Secretary 
of the Treasury should have veto power 
in a labor matter or any interest in it. 
They just didn’t take Marty onto the top 


A | 





team. He could have stood that, however, 
if he could ‘produce a message on the 
amendments. When that was blocked, 
he had no recourse but to resign.” 

Mr. Durkin himself has had nothing 
to say in public about the activities of 
other members of the Cabinet, nor is the 
White House talking officially about such 
things. But persons who sat in on the 
Taft-Hartley discussions say that Mr. 
Weeks opposed the Durkin changes 
from the start, and was supported by 
most other members of the committees 
attempting to draft recommendations for 
the President to send to Congress. 

Trouble really began for Mr. Durkin 
soon after he took over as Secretary of 
Labor. He found himself in hot water 
right away over appointments to major 
jobs in his Department. Three men he 
picked for assistant secretaries were 
vetoed by the White House or by mem- 
bers of Congress. His first Department 

(Continued on page 50) 


bout the Durkin Case 


James C. Hagerty, 

White House Press Secretary: 

“| find that there has been no decision made 
by the President on any suggestions or detailed 
recommendations on changes in the Taft- 
Hartley Law.” 





Senator H. Alexander Smith, 
Chairman, Senate Labor Committee: 


“I know perfectly well there wasn’t any agree- 
ment to break.” 





















George Meany, 
President of the AFL: 





President Eisenhower ‘“‘is not strong enough to 
stand up for his point of view against the 
people who seem to control the Administration.” 
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Rep. Samuel K. McConnell, Jr., 
Chairman, House Labor Committee: 
“| have never understood that there was com- 
plete agreement on all items in any ‘working 
draft,’ or on any so-called final ‘draft’ of a 
message of recommendations to be delivered 
to Congress.” 





Photos: From USN&WR Staff, Wide World, United Press 
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and serviced by a nationwide net- 
work of authorized automotive and 
industrial distributors. 






“AIR MAKES 
THINGS HUM” 
booklet shows 
how Quincy has 
solved 16 inter- 
esting compressed 
air problems. 

For your copy, 
write Dept. US-14, 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + 
DETROIT + CHICAGO + 


PHILADELPHIA 

ST. LOUIS + DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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Solicitor, now dead, was Harry N. Rout- 
zohn, of Ohio, a friend of Senator Taft. 
Mr. Routzohn was not Mr? Durkin’s 
choice for the job. It is reported also that 
Mr. Durkin did not select Lloyd Mash- 
burn as Labor Under Secretary, although 
he since has had high praise for Mr. 
Mashburn, who now is Acting Secretary. 

As a union official, Mr. Durkin had 
more than a passing interest, too, in the 
men Mr. Eisenhower was to appoint to 
the National Labor Relations Board. He 
was not pleased with the President’s 
first two appointments—Guy Farmer and 
Philip Rodgers—and had been trying to 
block appointment of Lawrence E. Good- 
ing, of Wisconsin, to the third vacancy 
on the Board. Mr. Gooding had been 
endorsed by both Senators from Wis- 
consin, but union groups in the State 
were opposing him. Mr. Gooding seemed 
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—Warren in the Cincinnati Enquirer 


‘THE HONEYMOON IS OVER’ 


to have the inside track despite the Labor 
Secretary's opposition. 

This third appointment to the Board 
was of particular interest to the unions. 
They regarded it as the key that could 
swing the majority of the five-man Board 
against labor. The two other members of 
the Board are holdovers from the Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

While his troubles piled up in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Durkin faced some political 
problems in his own union. His friends 
disagree as to how serious these problems 
were, but say that his failure to produce 
something tangible on  Taft-Hartley 
would have been used against him in 
the union, if he had not resigned. 

Mr. Durkin was reportedly disturbed, 
too, by some of the actions of Peter T. 
Schoemann, acting president of the un- 
ion, in reversing some of Mr. Durkin’s 





policies. Reports persisted that Mr. 
Schoemann’s supporters were strength- 
ening their political fences to a point 
where they might have threatened Mr. 
Durkin’s future in the union. The next 
election in the union is three years away. 

Mr. Durkin was elected president of 


. the union at the 1951 convention, after 


serving in the post between conventions 
bv appointment of the executive com- 
mittee. There was no open floor fight 
against him at the convention, but there 
was opposition behind the scenes. Leader 
of the opposition was the present secre- 
tary-treasurer of the uinon, Edward J. 
Hillock. There are reports that Mr. 
Hillock is bitter about Mr. Durkin’s re- 
turn to the union. 

When Mr. Durkin joined the Eisen- 
hower “team” he did not resign from his 
private job, as did some other Cabinet 














—Sandeson in the Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
‘TRYING TO WAG THE ELEPHANT 
. . . budget troubles, appointment troubles, Taft-Hartley troubles 


members. He took a leave of absence. : 
His contract gave him the right to return 
at any time. The job pays $20,000 a 
year, plus expenses. When he became 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Durkin figured 
he would be sacrificing about $5,000 a 
year. Pay of a Cabinet member is $22,- 
500, without an expense account. 

All of these situations, not just the 
fight over Taft-Hartley, were back of the 
Durkin resignation. As one Washington 
official summed it up: *“Durkin was a 
square peg in a round hole. Even his 
wife wanted him to resign. She felt she 
was being snubbed by other Cabinet 
wives, and just didn’t like it here. Marty 
had a curse on him from the start.” 


(For Mr. Durkin’s own comments, see 
page 53; and for the labor views of 
President Eisenhower, see page 71.) 
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Starting Signal 
of Industry 
... the BLAST that 


begins steelmaking 











FIVE BLAST FURNACES AT J&L’S ALIQUIPPA, PA., WORKS. Here iron ore, coke and 
limestone are charged into the top of the furnace, and heated air is blown into 
the bottom. Molten iron is tapped from the furnace about every five hours. 


Steelmaking begins in the blast furnace, 
where iron ore is reduced to iron. 

This molten iron then is made into steel 
in open hearth furnaces and Bessemer 
converters. 

J&L’s 13 blast furnaces are huge struc- 
tures which include modern equipment for 
handling raw materials, for carrying on the 


reduction processes, and for tapping and 
transporting molten metal and slag. 

To produce 1000 tons of iron, J&L’s 
modern blast furnaces consume 1800 tons 
of iron ore, 900 tons of coke, and 500 tons 
of limestone. They also consume 4000 
tons of air! 

That is a normal daily diet! 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 
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atom city...under the sea! 


Each of the revolutionary new nuclear powered 
submarines now being built by General Dynamics 
will be practically a city under the sea. 


These atom-propelled vessels, first in the world, are 
expected to cruise indefinitely without refueling. 
They must be, therefore, virtual municipalities. 


Power plants... housing and feeding facilities... 
movies, dispensaries, libraries, administration 
offices ... yes, and places for worship, too. 


To squeeze and contract and condense these myriad 

components of daily living into a streamlined hull 
demands the utmost versatility: a tremendous range 
of engineering imagination and experience combined 
with wrist-watch craftsmanship. 


Since 1880, such versatility has been a prime factor in 
building the reputation of General Dynamics for notable 
achievements in military and industrial applications 
of power in the air, on the land and under the sea. 
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DURKIN TELLS HIS OWN STORY 


Let me say at the outset, that one of the factors which in- 
duced the President to offer me the position of Secretary of 
Labor in his Cabinet was his sincere desire to amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I was equally sincere in accepting his offer. The 
sole and exclusive problem which confronted the Administra- 
tion was simply how the Act was to be amended. 


The record of events which make up the attempts by the... 


Department of Labor to aid the Administration in formulating 
its position on Taft-Hartley amendments is crystal clear, and 
I shall present this record step by step. 

As the Republican candidate for the Presidency, General 
Eisenhower candidly stated that he favored amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Act but not repeal. Before the 71st conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor he asserted that he 
desired the kind of amendments which would make the Act 
fair to both labor and management. He specifically mentioned, 
by the way of example, his opposition to a union-busting pro- 
vision of the Act which had been called to his attention—the 
denial of the rights of economic strikers to vote in elections. 

As the President, he reaffirmed his pledge to amend. the 
Taft-Hartley Act. In his first state of the union message to 
Congress, President Eisenhower said—and I quote: 

“The determination of labor policy must be governed 
not by . . . political expediency but by the firmest prin- 
ciples and convictions . . . We have now had five years’ 
experience with the Labor Management Act of 1947... 
That experience has shown the need for some corrective 
action, and we should promptly proceed to amend the 
ACE os 

“I know that the Congress is already proceeding with 
renewed studies of the whole subject. Meanwhile, the 
Department of Labor is at once beginning to devise fur- 
ther specific recommendations for your consideration. 

“In the careful working out of legislation, I know you 
will give careful consideration—as we will in the execu- 
tive branch—to the views of labor, and of management 
and of the general public.” 

In keeping with this statement of the President, I immedi- 
ately established the tripartite advisory committee to the De- 
partment of Labor. The committee was made up of an equal 
number of representatives of the public, of management and 
of labor. Beyond acting as the formal chairman when I was 
present, I did not participate in the deliberations of the 
committee. 

The committee was not successful. The employer members 
refused to be governed by the customary procedural rule 
that when the committee voted, the decision would be reached 
on the basis of majority rule. The committee never got be- 
yond this road block erected by the employer members, and 
I recessed the committee. The committee had been pre- 
vented from reaching a conclusion on a single issue of sub- 
stance, although the committee itself had set up its own 
agenda. 

My next effort to be of assistance to the Administration in 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act was to participate in a series 
of meetings with the Department of Commerce at the request 
of the White House. The Department of Labor was repre- 
sented by the Under Secretary and myself and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce by its General Counsel. These meetings 
too were fruitless because the viewpoints of the two depart- 
ments were so far apart. 

In my capacity as Secretary of Labor I then submitted to 
the President some proposed amendments based upon stud- 
ies which had been made by the Department of Labor. As a 
result of this effort, the White House advised me that there 
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would be further meetings there among representatives of 
the Department of Labor, the Department of Commerce, Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Taft, the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Welfare, the chairman of the House La- 
bor and Education Committee, and members of the White - 
House staff. A number of meetings were held at the White 
House. In the course of these meetings at the White House 
and in Senator Taft’s office, some proposed amendments 
worked up by a so-called committee of the Bar Association 
were introduced for discussion. While some individual pro- 
posals among these suggested amendments were tentatively 
agreed to, there never was at any time general accord on all 
the proposals. This effort too became a failure. 

Then meetings were begun at the White House between 
staff personnel there and representaives of the Department 
of Labor. After numerous meetings and long deliberations, 
some 19 amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act were agreed to . 
between the White House staff representatives of the Presi- 
dent and the Department of Labor representatives. Through- 
out these meetings the fact was made clear by the White 
House staff personnel that they were regularly acquainting 
the President with developments resulting from our confer- 
ences and that all of our meetings were continuing with the 
full knowledge and consent of the President. When agree- 
ment was reached between representatives of the President 
and the representatives of the Department of Labor, we were 
told that all 19 amendments had the approval of the President. 

The White House representatives then proceeded to draft 
the President’s message to Congress on amending the Taft- 
Hartley Act in keeping with the 19-point agreement. I read 
the message and approved it. When the White House repre- 
sentatives stated that the agreement would be disclosed to 
the Secretary of Commerce, I raised the question of whether 
he would have a veto power. The answer was that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce could not exercise any veto power and 
that he would be advised that the President had approved 
the 19 agreed-to amendments. 

The decision was then made at the White House to send 
the President’s message on the agreed amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act up to the Congress on July 31, 1953. 

On that very day Senator Taft died. 

I was then informed that a White House conference had 
been held and the decision was reached to withhold sending 
the message to Congress out of deference to the death of the 
Senator. I was not only assured that the agreement would be 
made publicly known later, but—in answer to my query—I 
was told that no changes would be made in the 19 points on 
which we had agreed. However, Congress adjourned shortly 
thereafter and no Administration position on the amending of 
the Taft-Hartley Act was ever sent to the Congress during 
that first session. 

But on Aug. 3, 1953, the message of the President con- 
taining the agreed-to 19 proposed amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act was published in full in the Wall Street Journal. 

The document reproduced in the Wall Street Journal was 
no mere working paper. It was an actual copy of the withheld 
President’s message. I had the last working paper containing 
the agreed-upon 19 proposed amendments which repre- 
sented the Administration position, but only the final message 
of the President bore at the bottom of the last page the tell- 
tale words “The White House.” The message in the Wall 
Street Journal is also marked with the words “The White 
House.” It was the official proposed message of the President 
which I personally never did have in my possession and it 
was the agreed upon amendments which the Administration 
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was prepared to submit to the Congress on the day that 
Senator Taft died. 

The leak to the Wall Street Journal was fully exploited. 
Newspapers, business magazines and the house organs of 
some large industries reprinted the President’s proposed mes- 
sage and gave it wide circulation to the end that substantial 
opposition to the 19-point agreement would be developed. 

Perhaps this public-relations campaign met with some 
success, for when I later approached the White House to 
devise some way of officially releasing the message of the 
President to the public, I learned for the first time that there 
was some reluctance on the part of the White House staff 
to carry out the 19-point agreement. : 

In the face of this situation I requested a meeting with 
the President at Denver, where he was at the time vacation- 
ing. In keeping with my request I was informed that the 
President was coming to New York City on Aug. 19 to register 
for the mayoralty election and to dedicate a housing unit in 
honor of Mr. Baruch’s father. I was granted an appointment 
with the President for lunch at the Waldorf-Astoria for 12:30 
on Aug. 19, 1953. 

I went to New York City on the 19th for my luncheon 
meeting with President Eisenhower. When I arrived at the 
hotel I was told the President wished to see me alone before 
lunch because several other persons would be present at the 
luncheon. 

The President and I met alone and discussed the leak of the 
message on the 19-point agreement to the Wall Street Journal. 
We further agreed that the leak in no way lessened the need 
for releasing the agreed-to 19 points, even though the Con- 
gress was no longer in session. He fully agreed with my position 
and never at any time in our conversation raised any question 
on the agreement as a whole or on any one of the 19 agreed- 


to amendments. He agreed that we should go right ahead. _ 


We then spoke of other matters. In time others joined us 
and we proceeded with lunch. Aften lunch, he went on to the 
dedication of the housing unit and I proceeded on to Washing- 
ton, D. C., with the full knowledge and understanding that 
the agreement on the 19 points would be respected in full. 

Back in Washington, I then called for another meeting at 
the White House. The meeting was held, but the White House 
staff persisted in offering us something less than the agreed-to 
19 points. We refused to consider such offers and requested 
instead that our agreement be honored. The staff refused. 

Thereupon, on Aug. 31, 1953, I submitted to the Presi- 
dent my resignation through the White House, since by this 
time the President had returned to Denver. After my resig- 
nation had been received by the President, the White House 
staff—consisting of the same members who had previously 
represented the President and who had agreed to the 19 
amendments approved by the President—arranged for still 
another meeting, to determine whether or not “something 
could not be done.” Again the staff offered a very weak substi- 
tute for the 19-point agreement and again I called for ad- 
herence to the terms of the agreement. 

Finally, on September 10 at 10:50 a.m., I received a tele- 
phone call from the White House advising me that the Presi- 
dent wished to see me there at 11:30 a.m. We met and he 
informed me that he had changed his position since the New 
York meeting and that he could no longer go along with the 
19 amendments. 

I then explained to the President that as a trade-unionist 
I had been trained to keep collective-bargaining agreements 
entered into between our local union and its employers. I 





also pointed out that since 1921—when I was first elected 
business agent of the local union—it was one of my duties to 
see to it that the local and the employers abided by their 
agreements. In short, adherence to an agreement was a mat- 
ter of principle with me and I could not disregard my prin- 
ciples at this late date in my life. Since it was now finally 
evident to me that the 19-point agreement between the 
President and myself was not going to be kept, I insisted 
that he accept my resignation. He reluctantly obliged. 

I have noted with interest the flood of speculation, down- 
right misinformation and bold untruths which have flooded 
the country since the agreement was leaked to the Wall 
Street Journal. 

Actually the. basis of the 19 amendments which were 
agreed to is readily available to any one who reviews the 
legislation partially enacted by Congress since January, 1949, 
under the sponsorship of Republican leaders. Indeed, some 12 
of the 19 agreed-to amendments originate in proposals ad- 
vanced by Senator Taft himself. 

To be specific, I refer those who are interested to the Wood 
bill passed by the House of Representatives in 1949 under 
the sponsorship of Congressman Wood, a Republican member 
of the House. [John Stephens Wood, sponsor of the Wood 
bill, was a Democratic Representative from Georgia.] 

Also, I specifically refer to the bill introduced by Senator 
Taft in 1949 and passed by the Senate. 

Also, I specifically refer to the bill introduced by Senator 
Taft in 1951 which was designed to amend the Taft-Hartley 
Act in so far as it affected the building and construction ir- 
dustry. The bill was passed by the Senate and went to the 
House where it died in committee. 

Finally, I specifically refer to the numerous bills intro- 
duced by Senator Taft to amend the Taft-Hartley Act in this 
session of Congress which has just closed. 

It is this Republican-sponsored legislation which is the 
basis for most of the 19 agreed-upon amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Some of these amendments were requested 
by employers, and some were made to clarify certain rights 
now permitted under the law. Others were sought by labor. 
But a comparative study of the 19 agreed-to amendments 
and the requests made by labor would demonstrate that the 
agreement arrived at was only carrying out the pledge of 
President Eisenhower to amend the Taft-Hartley Act in a 
manner just and fair to management, to labor and to the 
public. I wish to emphasize that the 19 amendments which 
were agreed to were far less than what was requested by labor 
as amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Certainly, the expressions current today among some rep- 
resentatives of management and some representatives of the 
Republican Party indicate that they are far, far more conserva- 
tive than even Senator Taft. 

In conclusion I wish to take this opportunity to say publicly 
that it was indeed a great honor to be associated personally 
with President Eisenhower as a member of his Cabinet. The 
differences which exist between the President and myself 
arise from a matter of principle with me. I have only the 
warmest personal feelings of friendship for the President and 
I wish him success in the difficult tasks which lie before him. 


(The foregoing is full text of the report made Sept. 22, 
1953, to the annual convention of the American Federation 
of Labor by Martin P. Durkin, president of the Plumbers 
Union, on the reasons for his resignation as U. S. Secretary 
of Labor.) 


WHITE HOUSE ANSWERS MR. DURKIN 


At his daily press conference September 22, James C. 
Hagerty, White House Press Secretary, was asked about Mr. 
Durkin’s speech to the AFL convention earlier that after- 
noon. 
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Mr. Hagerty said: “I saw the story on the ticker when it 
came over, and on checking on it I find that there has been 
no decision made by the President on any suggestions or de- 
tailed recommendations for changes in the Taft-Hartley law.” 
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What SACK* HEINTZ is doing ahout... 



























AcK & HEINTZ 
tom ative 
EQUIPMENT 


‘ ©1953, Jack & Heintz, Inc, 





' HANDCUFFED 


ENGINEERS | 


When a design engineer starts to develop a new 
product, he is often handcuffed by policies, 
habits or traditions—by artificial “musts”. 

Take electric motors, for example. They are 
the muscles of scores of products from meat 
slicers to sump pumps. 

If using standard motors is a “must” in the 
design of these products, it can put a needless 
hobble on engineering imagination and in- 
genuity, a shackle on sales-minded design. So 
we have a suggestion: 

Free your engineers from man-made “musts”. 
Let them design your product to do its job best. 
Encourage them to pack it with features your 
customers want. And have them get in touch 
with us to work right along with them. To- 
gether we'll fit a Jack & Heintz motor to space, 
weight and operating requirements. Together 
we'll give you such a product as can be de- 
veloped only by engineers whose hands are 


free. Jack & Heintz, Inc., 17645 Broadway, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 





J&H Rotomotive Equipment—electri- 
cal, hydraulic or mechanical devices 
designed to solve unusual problems 
of developing power, controlling 
it or using it * Custom-built com- 
mercial motors « Aircraft accessory 
equipment * J&H Eisemann Magnetos 


























ferets the newest 10-key adding machine with a will Aue 
keyboard that adds faster than any other.* Its new features, 
especially its fool-proof keyboard and extra capacity, 

add up to more machine for the money.* Why not try it for a week 


in your office at our expense? 


* Ask your Monroe sclesman * : 
or dealer to prove it today. 
M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING & ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONRGE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., General Offices, Grange, WH. J. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 














LONDON....PARIS....NEW DELHI....CAIRO...- 





>> The U.S. is under heavy attack by its friends and allies for its policies 
overseas. The attack, so far, comes chiefly from Britain, France and India. 
The attack has considerable steam behind it. It is a serious attempt to 
"pressure" the U.S. into changing key policies in Europe and Asia that have to 
do with Korea, Communist China, Soviet Russia, the defense of Western Europe. 


>> LONDON--Britain's anti-American chorus is working overtime. 

Clement Attlee, former Prime Minister, Labor Party leader, is calling the 
tune. This is how it goes: The U.S. ought to recognize Communist China, talk 
pleasantly to Soviet Russia, give India a seat at Korean peace negotiations, and 
ditch Chiang Kai-shek and Syngman Rhee as disturbers of the peace. 

Says Attlee: It's time the U.S. took British advice on Asia and Russia. 








>> Joining Attlee in the anti-American chorus..... 

Harold Wilson, foreign-trade chief when Attlee was in power, called for an 
end to the China blockade, an end to U.S. restrictions on East-West trade. 

Richard Crossman, Socialist member of Parliament and journalist, asked if 
Rhee dictates U.S. policy in Asia, and Adenauer dictates it in Europe. 

Aneurin Bevan, Attlee's No. 1 rival in the Labor Party, said that, but for 
the U.S., West German industries would now be socialized. But, at least, Bevan 
observed, it's safer to criticize the U.S. than it used to be. 

Emanuel Shinwell, War Minister in the former Labor Government: "If the 
present Tory Administration allows itself to kneel to the American clamor, we 
Shall have no peace in the Far East and may be embroiled in war." 

Dennis Healey, who is being built up for Anthony Eden's job, in case Labor 
gets back into office, has denounced U.S. pressure for a European Army. 

Kenneth Younger, another Attlee associate, has blamed the U.S. for failing 
to set up those Churchill-Eisenhower-Malenkov talks. 




















>> What these Socialist politicians are doing is to use anti-Americanism as a 
way to get back into power in Britain. They see votes in attacking the U.S. 
The Churchill Government, for that matter, is also critical of U.S. policy 
in Asia, of the tough line on Russia. Difference is that Churchill's officials, 
unlike the Socialists, usually avoid criticizing the U.S. in public. 





>> In a kind word for the U.S., on the other hand..... 
This is how Lord Beaverbrook's London "Daily Express" sizes things up: 
"The America-baiting season is in full swing. For those who enjoy the 
sport it is one of the best seasons on record. 


(over) 
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"Attlee leads the hunt. He is out at it every week end and sometimes on 
working days, too. Bang, bang, he goes, with a right and a left, and every one a 
damaging shot. In the line beside him he has Socialists of all denominations..... 

"In fact, the American baiting season is about the only time when all the 
Socialists shoot at the same target and not each other. 

"What are they trying to achieve? They want to pick a quarrel over America's 
approach to the Korean peace talks. It is a ridiculous and despicable objective. 

"From start to finish the Korean war was mainly an American business. It 
started as the result of a bold and idealistic American impulse. It was carried 
through to victory mainly as a result of American effort and sacrifice. 

"America's right to take the lead in settling the Korean question should 
not be disputed. Britain should support the Americans. It is absurd to suppose 
that they will embroil themselves in more fighting if they can possibly avoid it." 


>> PARIS--Anti-Americanism in France takes the form of resentment at the U.S. 
for wanting France to join a European Army, which France itself first proposed. 

This is the new line of the French neutralists: 

France can veto the European Army, veto any kind of German rearmament, and 
make the veto stick. U.S. can't do anything about it. 

For France can threaten to do these two things--pull out of Atlantic Pact, 
and line up with Russia, reviving the dormant Franco-Soviet treaty. 

U.S., so this neutralist reasoning goes, can't afford to cut off all aid to 
France. U.S. knows a financial collapse in France lets the Communists take 
over. And ending U.S. aid to France means a French withdrawal from Indochina. 

So the French can stay out of the European Army, keep Germany from having 
an army, and still draw U.S. aid. It's U.S., not France, that's under pressure. 

This, at least, is the way the French neutralists see it. Their argument 
comes under the head of anti-Americanism. It's a substantial gift to Moscow. 











>> NEW DELHI--Premier Nehru of India has one approach in talking to India's 
Congress about the U.S., another approach in talking about Communist China. 

The U.S., in Nehru's eyes, is wrong in just about every step of the way in 
Korea. Keeping India out of the Korean peace talks was a Slap at all Asia. Not 
to recognize Communist China is incomprehensible. Paying any attention at all 
to Chiang Kai-shek or to Syngman Rhee is to Nehru a bad blunder. 

In talking about Communist China, Nehru is far less critical, noticeably 
more polite. For months there has been alarm in New Delhi at the way Chinese 
Communists in neighboring Tibet have pushed Indians around, shut off Indian 
trade, interfered with communications. "Rather irritating," Nehru reports. 

The Chinese Communists, however, are not given one of Nehru's lectures. 
Instead, they are politely invited to talk things over with the Indians. 

In India, the evidence is, this Nehru policy of a smile for Communist 
China, a frown for the U.S., is generally approved. 

U.S. aid has not won India over to the U.S. way of thinking on Asia. 








>> CAIRO--The U.S. will be involved in the Anglo-Egyptian agreement on the 
Suez bases in two ways. U.S. aid to Egypt, for one thing, is part of the price 
Egypt is asking for an agreement. U.S. defense plans, for another thing, will 
have to be readjusted, once British troops are withdrawn from Suez. More of the 
burden of defending the Middle East from now on may rest on the U.S. 
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Proud dads, old alumni (not acting their age) and just 
plain football fans . . . they’re all headed for the kickoffs 
these crisp fall days. 

Thousands and thousands of gallons of gas are being 
pumped along such busy football routes as Detroit to 
Ann Arbor, Sacramento to Berkeley, Chicago to South 
Bend, New York to Cambridge. And it’s the tank trucks 
that keep the pumps full . . . that make it possible for 
you and millions more to drive to the big game. Oil 
companies make special arrangements during the football 


does it take to fill a stadium? 


season to supply their stations with extra fuel. 

It’s all part of the services performed by the tank 
truck industry which annually transports not only 
33,000,000,000 gallons of petroleum but millions of gal- 
lons of other bulk liquids—everything from molasses to 
monofluorotrichloromethane. 

Our great fleet of nearly 16,000 for-hire tank trucks 
is an important part of America’s indispensable truck- 
ing industry which moves % of the nation’s total com- 
mercial and agricultural tonnage. 


If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 


aUP”Amer ican Tr ucking Industr y i American Trucking Associations, 


Washington 6, D.C. 





TAPE TURNS THE 
TEMPERATURE OUTSIDE IN 


Now you can quickly tell the outside temperature 
inside the house—thanks to a new thermometer 
and a special “Scotch’’ Brand tape that resists 
weathering. 

The tape fastens the thermometer to the outside 
of your windowpane, and holds it there—tight 
against the glass, in rain, snow or heat. 

Robert Bradley Co., Waltham, Mass., manu- 
facturers of the “‘Easy-To-See’’ Windowpane Ther- 
mometer, looked long and hard for the right mount- 
ing method. They tried suction cups, rubber gas- 
kets, adhesives. Then they turned to tape. 


And, like thousands of other manufacturers, 
they found what they were after in one of the over 
300 different tapes in the “‘Scotch” Brand family. 

You see, “Scotch” is the brand name for the 
world’s most complete line of pressure-sensitive 
tapes. You’d be surprised what these hundreds of 
tapes can do—how they can speed-up production, 
cut costs, improve your product. 

We'll show you. Just mail the coupon on the next 
page. We’ll show you how others have saved, and 
how you can, too. No charge or obligation, of course, 
Clip the coupon now, while you’re thinking about it. 


... AND TAPE WORKS MORE WONDERS FOR INDUSTRY THAN YOU'D EVER BELIEVE! 


TAPE THAT SPELLS WORDS: Aluminum doof 

handles are stamped “push” or “pull” throughi™t at 
a strip of “Scotch” Brand tape made fromi “S 
colored plastic film. Tape sticks tight in regpith ; 
cessed letters. Remember: tape can identify.{ier: t 


TAPE THAT’S A STRAPPING SUCCESS: Lumber 
mills bundle veneer door rails and siding 
safely with a “Scotch” Brand tape that’s 
Strong enough to tow a truck. Remember: 
tape can replace conventional banding. 


TAPE THAT BENDS OVER BACKWARDS: Book- 
binders find a “Scotch” Brand Acetate Fibre 
Tape has greater flexibility for bindings, 
doesn’t crack or. break, adheres instantly. 
Remember: tape can make a hinge. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BRAND 


...over 300 pressure-sensitive tapes... engineered to meet industry’s needs! 


ss 
The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trademarks for the more than 300 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Coy 
St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal" Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “Safety- Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M 
Abrasives, “3M" Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 

















door THAT TRAPS RIVETS: Hundreds of rivets | TAPE THAT TRIMS SHIPS: Major airlines insist OVER 85 DISPENSERS — like this streamlined 
roughi@t atime are held in hammering position by on “Scotch” Brand Masking Tape when’ model that delivers pre-cut lengths — are 
from “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tape painting color designs on fuselages. Tape ready to speed application of “Scotch” Brand 
in re-grith adhesive only along the edges. Remem- __ gives clean, sharp lines — strips off easily tapes. If necessary, we'll even design the 
ntify. er; tape can be specially designed. Remember: tape can speed painting. dispenser you need! 


GET THE ANSWERS T0 YOUR . Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Dept. US-103 
QUESTIONS ON TAPE au FREE! Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 


I would like to know more about tape for 
Jot your question down on this 
coupon, and mail it with your 

letterhead today. We will be glad 
to help you—show you new ways 

to save with ‘Scotch’ Pressure- 

Sensitive Tapes. No charge or ; 

obligation, of course. Address . Zone. . 
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Battle of the Tax Returns: 
Congress vs. Collector 


T. Coleman Andrews, an unpolitical Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, finds himself in a fight. 
Politicians in Congress don’t like his ideas for new 


ways to collect income taxes. 





>T. Coleman Andrews is one Wash- 
ington officeholder with whom some 55 
million Americans are likely to become 
better acquainted as the months pass. 
Mr. Andrews, a conservative Virginia 
Democrat, collects their federal income 
taxes. As Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, he is making unusual and, many 
think, successful efforts to bring in the 
money, simplify procedures, make it eas- 
ier for the taxpayer. Nevertheless, just 
now, he is running into serious troubles. 

These difficulties, those in touch with 
the situation say, spring largely from 
politics. Mr. Andrews found an Internal 
Revenue Bureau that had been under- 
mined by corruption. Politics, he says, 
got it that way. So he has ruled out po- 
litical considerations in hiring and firing 
people and in making policy. Some- 
what to his own surprise, he finds 
that the politicians do not like it. 

The Commissioner himself is no 
politician. As a businessman, head 
of a prominent accountancy and 
business-management firm, he _ is 
accustomed to dominating a situa- 
tion. A man of gay disposition and 
easy amiability, unused to worry- 
ing, gie finds himself concerned 
about the political difficulties that 
have arisen and ready, as usually 
is the case with Mr. Andrews, to 
speak his mind somewhat pointedly 
to those who have become critical. 

At the root of the trouble, ap- 
parently, is the fact that Mr. An- 
drews brought to his job some well- 
developed ideas as to what was 
wrong with the U.S. tax-collection 
system. Making corrections, reor- 
ganizing his Bureau, the Commis- 
sioner placed the tax-collection 
processes at arm’s length from Con- 
gress. Many Congressmen had _ be- 
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come accustomed to a rather chummy 
association with officials of the Bureau. 
The taxpayer. Mr. Andrews’s ideas 
were the result of three decades in the 
tax, accountancy, and business-manage- 
ment field. These years gave him a thor- 
ough knowledge of the methods of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue which the 
Republicans have renamed the Internal 
Revenue Service. He acquired an under- 
standing of taxes from the viewpoint of 
the taxpaying businessman, learned and 
shared his gripes and dissatisfactions. 
After high school, at Richmond, where 
he was born and reared, Mr. Andrews 
went to work as an office boy. In his spare 
time,-he learned bookkeeping, auditing. 
He became a certified public account- 
ant and, at 23, organized his own quickly 





TAX TABULATORS 
. .. politicians squawked 






—Harris & Ewing 
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thriving firm, with offices at Richmond 
and Roanoke. In more recent years, he 
also established a management-engineer- 
ing concern and a third company devoted 
to actuarial and pension and insurance- 
fund consultation. 

An intensely busy, but relaxed, in- 
dividual, Mr. Andrews often has found 
time for public service. He first revealed 
his sturdy indifference to political con- 
siderations as Virginia’s Auditor of Pub- 
lic Accounts. In that job, by persistent 
sleuthing through the books, he found 
shortages in the accounts of several coun- 
ties. Six county officials went to jail. 

Later he looked into the books of the 
city of Richmond as head of its finance 
department. At his prodding some $900,- 
000 in delinquent taxes was collected. 
Travel allotments for city council- 
men were reduced. He threatened 
to cut off the water supply of one 
councilman who had acquired the 
convenient habit of forgetting to 
pay his water bill. The official paid 
up his long-overdue account. 

There also was wartime work for 
the U.S., on the staff of the War 
Department’s Fiscal Division and 
the Navy’s Contract Renegotiation 
Office. But Mr. Andrews, a man of 
much personal vigor, chafed at these 
activities. He wanted more action. 
He joined the Marines, but was 
loaned promptly to the State De- 
partment to direct transportation 
in Algeria. In 1944 and 1945, how- 
ever, he was attached to Fourth 
Marine Aircraft Wing in the Cen- 
tral Pacific, and emerged a major. 

There were additional postwar 
jobs in Washington. For the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, Mr. An- 
drews set up its Corporation Audits 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“7 spent more than a thousand hours, working from 
original blueprints, to restore this 1906 Autocar,” says 
Louis Biondi of Waterbury, Conn.“So, you’ll understand 
why I protect it against corrosion, rust and wear with the 
finest of high detergency motor oils, Gulfpride H.D.” 


“As an engineer, I take a special in- 
terest in good engine performance,” writes 
J. J. Mozzochi of Glastonbury, Conn. “‘Gulf- 
pride H.D. served me so well in my last 
Dodge—on which I rolled up 50,000 miles 
of hard driving—that I’m using it exclu- 
sively in my new Dodge, to keep this engine 
clean and running like new.” 

Gullpride H.D. guards against corrosion 
and rust—cuts wear. It prevents plugging 
and sticking of piston rings, and clogging 
of oil screens. 









Gulf Oil Corporation 
Gulf Refining Company 









New Gulfpride H.D.—the amazing high detergency motor 
oil for both new and old cars—was developed in more 


than 14 million miles of test driving. It gives you today’s 
greatest possible protection against wear. And it assures 
minimum oil consumption throughout the life of the car. 


SE cree cote PARI mae 8 


To protect your engine—against corrosion, rust and wear—get: 


Gulfpride H.D.--~ 


THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 






















































For sales—promotion— 
purchasing—collections and 
every other vital business job— 
you'll get better results faster 
when you use Telegrams. 
Telegrams are easy to send— 
easy to understand—to act on 
—handy to file for reference. 


For any business purpose... 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 











TELEGRAMS SPARE YOU AND YOUR 
CORRESPONDENTS NEEDLESS NOISY 
OISTRACTION—INTERRUPTION— 
STRAIN—ERRORS—WORRY. TELEGRAMS 
SPEED THE ORDERLY, ACCURATE 
OPERATION OF ANY BUSINESS 





Nothing else 
ge's action 
like a Telegram 
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WESTERN UNION 


... A $10,000 checkup 
brought in $400,000 


Division, putting a check on the fiscal 
activities of Government corporations, a 
subject in which Virginia’s senior Sen- 
ator and Mr. Andrews’s good friend, 
Harry F. Byrd, was much interested. 
Mr. Andrews also served as chairman of 
the Accounting and Auditing Division 
of the Hoover Commission on Govern- 
ment Reorganization. 

A Democrat, he soured on the Truman 
Administration. Last year, he voted for 
President Eisenhower. Senator Byrd, 
who had refused to support the Demo- 
cratic nominee, Aldai E. Stevenson, en- 
thusiastically urged that Mr. Andrews be 
named to the tax job. Mr. Andrews did 
not want the post but, at Mr. Ejisen- 
hower’s own persuasion, finally accepted, 
to the accompaniment of much scream- 
ing from leaders of Virginia’s regular 
Republican organization. 

Changes. Mr. Andrews came to Wash- 
ington with a conviction that the country 
was losing billions of dollars a year— 
through just plain cheating. His agents 
made a door-to-door checkup in Massa- 
chusetts. It cost $10,000, and $400,000 
in tax payments resulted directly or in- 
directly. There were squawks from Con- 
gressmen. Despite the objections, the 
method is to be perfected and used in 
other areas. 

IRS agents were told to watch for 
abuses in deductions claimed for enter- 
tainment expenses, country-club dues and 
the maintenance of automobiles and 
yachts, and to look sharply at expendi- 
tures for personal or vacation travel. But 
the agents also were told to apply a rule 
of reason in disputes with taxpayers, to 
resolve doubts in favor of the latter, and 
get on to the search for evaders. 

With or without the corruption that 
had gripped the agency, Mr. Andrews 
thought a thorough reorganization was 
needed—too much was done in Wash- 
ington, not enough in the field. The 54,- 
000 employes included too many paper 
shufflers, too few collection agents. 

There began a bfg turnover of IRS 
personnel, which still is continuing and 
has been the cause of many complaints to 
Congress and elsewhere from within the 
Service. But Mr. Andrews is planning no 
pay-roll reduction. Money saved by dis- 
pensing with clerks is to go into the sal- 
aries of more collection agents. 

Above all, Mr. Andrews thinks it un- 
necessary for a taxpayer to come to 
Washington to settle disputes over what 
he may owe. That takes a long while, is 
costly to the Government and the tax- 
payer alike. So disputes now are to be 
settled locally or in the offices of 64 Di- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


HOW DO AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS SAVE? 


Big teductions in the cost of FIRE 
insurance result after installing 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. An- 
nual savings often pay for the sys- 
tem in 4 to 8 years. Thereafter, 
these yearly savings accrue to you. 
A phone call brings full details. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 














Site 
Seetug? 


Then by all means let us show 
you some of the excellent 
industrial locations in the six 
Southeastern States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida. 


An expression of your 

requirements will bring full 
details on outstanding sites 
in the Seaboard ‘‘PROFIT 
ZONE.” No cost to you 
and we'll handle in 
strict confidence. 


Address: 


WorrenT. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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...A close watch 
against new scandals 


rectors of Internal Revenue. A division 
for postaudit and review, formerly in 
Washington, has been dispersed to the 
field. That, in particular, is what is caus- 
ing Congressmen to complain. It becomes 
more difficult for them to get information, 
perhaps exercise their influence. 

As for the old scandals that erupted 
after the Bureau had drifted into politics, 
Mr. Andrews thinks they are pretty well 
cleaned up. There may be a few ques- 
tionable spots left, but a newly strength- 
ened inspection service is watching close- 
ly. One New York employe went to jail 
not long ago, 10 days after it was re- 
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‘HOLD EVERYTHING, 
IT ISN‘T FISHED OUT YET’ 


vealed that he was attempting to “shake 
down a taxpayer.” 

Some 60 per cent of the Commission- 
ers reforms have been made effective. 
In the offing is a plan to cut the number 
of individuals who file returns from 55 
million to 25 million. The taxes of 30 
million workers are to be paid entirely 
through withholding, but with adequate 
provision for appeal. 

But, most of all, Mr. Andrews wants 
freedom from outside restraints in estab- 
lishing his new programs. Objections in 
Congress to some of his reforms sound 
ominous to the Commissioner’s associ- 
ates. A real battle is rapidly developing. 
There may be some uncertainty as to the 
outcome. But there seems no doubt that, 
if Mr. Andrews, the genial Virginian, is 
overruled, there will be some uncom- 
monly sharp speaking, and the Eisen- 
hower Administration will be looking for 
a new man to collect the taxes. 
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Tools Are Born 
of Self Denial 


For centuries, man was limited to the 
use of a few hand tools. No matter how 
skilled, men could turn out only a very 
limited amount. Even with hand tools, 
strenuous muscular effort and long work 
days, the average man could not supply 
his family with more than meager food, 
shelter and clothing. 

Essentially this condition prevailed 
until about 1800 when machine tools 
were introduced. These new tools could 
tirelessly shape out two or more pieces 
exactly alike. From that point on man 
was able to fashion complicated produc- 


tion and power tools of all kinds. Thus, on yany POMS, 2 wocher con puatinte Sec 


the Industrial Revolution was born and joe with a DoALL band machine than with 
output per man-hour began to climb. _ any other tool. 


But then, and today, tools could not 
come into being without self denial. 
Every time a new tool is born someone 
gives up something. This self denial will 
not be practiced unless there is a reward 
in prospect. 

This is as true of the thrifty rich man 
who forgoes the purchase of a new yacht 
as it is true of the thrifty poor man who 
forgoes the purchase of a new suit. 

This self denial is essential to the 
greatest good because every progressive 
society must use tools in ever-increasing 
quantities. 

England’s Socialists have bruised their 
heads against the fact that new tools, not 
new laws, make for progress. English 
workers are now demanding the govern- 
ment supply more and beiter tools. 

‘Fhe good life comes from good tools. 
The better life comes from better tools. 





being able to saw, file and grind with 
specially developed band tools. 

Today there are machines with variable 
speed ranges up to 15,000 blade feet per 
minute that will utilize any of 18 types 
of band tools available in over 300 com- 
binations of width, pitch, set, tooth de- 
sign, etc. Any internal or external shape 
can be cut in any material. 

The thin band tools cut only a narrow 
slot so that the unwanted section removed: 
from the production piece can often be 
saved for some other purpose. Other 
types of machine tools remove sections 
of metal by reducing them entirely. to 
chips. This comparison makes it obvious 
that unusual time and material savings 
are possible with band machines manu- 
factured by The DoALL Company, Des 


P Plaines, Ilinois. 
One of the better tools to come into 
man’s use in recent years has been the 


contour cutting band machine, in- DoA L 


vented and pioneered by The DoALL wrITE FOR WALL CHART “How Living 
Company. The first “DoALL” placed Improves’—free of charge and without adver- 
on the market in 1935 was heralded as tising matter. 
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Steel, a Big Business, 
does big things for America 


Both our individual comfort and national safety depend 


heavily on the resources and research of big steel companies 





Wonder drugs like sulfapyridine and atabrine come from the 
“waste” gases of the 11,418 coke ovens of America’s big steel com- 
panies. From these ovens also come nylon, fertilizer, perfume, DDT, 
mothballs, TNT and many other by- products of coke gases. But the 
necessary research and processing facilities are costly—a job only 
Big Business can tackle. 


Producing armaments took 6314 millions of tons of American 
steel in World War II. Most of it came from the mills of big steel 
companies whose giant capacities made the big difference between 
victory and defeat. And today’s atomic energy program calls for 
many types of special steels, born of expensive research only Big 
Business can provide. 





Buried treasure is the high-grade iron ore that lies under the 
earth’s surface. It takes big steel outfits to do the multimillion- 
dollar job of digging it out. And only big steel companies can afford 
the tremendous cost of developing new ore fields in Africa, Labrador 
and Venezuela to help feed America’s 258 hungry blast furnaces. 


GRANULAR BASIC 





for a big America. 


REFRACTORIES 


Better cars and more of them, are a direct result of the modern 
continuous strip method of rolling steel. Today’s strip mills make 
wider steel sheets out of which entire auto tops are stamped in one 
strong piece. Big steel companies spent udibens to develop this 
means of speeding up production for all industries that use steel. 


HE steel industry, a Big Business, helps to keep our living standards 
high. It creates jobs. It helps smaller businesses to flourish. It 
shoulders a big share of the tax burden. Yes, Big Business does a big job 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding by a 
small business serving Big Business. We make refractories—materials 
needed to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We 


know Big Business is necessary to a growing, improving world. 


Baste Refractories Incorporated ¢ 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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Washington, D.C. 
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TAX ON PRIZES. Sometimes you can win an automobile without having to re- 
port its value as taxable income. That is the upshot of a decision by the U.S. 
District Court for Western Kentucky. Taxpayer involved had won a car as a door 
prize at a dealer's display of new models, with its cost charged off by the 
dealer to advertising. Since the winner had done nothing except appear at the 
showroom, said the court, the prize was.in the nature of a gift and therefore 
not taxable. When you enter a contest, it's different. Courts hold you do 
something to earn the prize, so it becomes a payment on which you are taxed. 








FASTER MAIL. Don't conclude that, because the Post Office is moving first- 
class mail by air as an experiment, you can now save 3 cents by not putting an 
air-mail stamp on your letter. The trial is for mail moving either way between 
Washington and Chicago and between Chicago and New York. It is expected to 
bring faster deliveries to people within 150 miles of those cities, even get 
transcontinental mail to points in New England, the West Coast and Texas 24 
hours earlier. But not every ordinary letter will get this treatment. First 
claim to plane space goes to regular air mail, passengers and cargo. Then--if 
there is room left--the experimental mail. 


ENGINEERING SALARIES. If your boy is engineer-minded and looking for 
career ideas, he may want to think about chemical engineering. Salaries in this 
field top those of all other engineers, a study by the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers shows. Others, in order: Mining and metallurgical, mechan- 
ical, electrical, civil. Nine out of ten engineers earned at least $5,120 last 
year. Twenty-five per cent made more than $10,980, ten per cent more than $17,190. 





PARK VACATIONS. Better write for reservations in the next few weeks 
if you'll be wanting one of the more desirable accommodations at popular 
national parks next summer. Park Service says requests begin arriving in 
October; by early spring it usually is too late to get a reservation con- 
firmed. This applies particularly to parks like Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
Grand Canyon and Sequoia, for rooms in lodges and family cabins with bath. 





HOUSE SALES. Here is another angle on postponement of the tax on profits 
from sale of a house, which we told you about recently: 

If you put the proceeds into another home within 12 months from the date of 
sale, you can repeat the postponement as often as once a year. But you may find 
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yourself at a tax disadvantage in the long run. That's because the gain on each 
sale isn't forgiven; it piles up. The tax on the total gain, should you finally 
sell and not rebuy, may be larger than what you would have paid had you reported 
each smaller gain in separate years. 

Instead of selling, however, you can give the house away; say, to a son. 
Then your total gain is wiped out, never taxed to you. Note, though, that the 
transaction may be subject to the federal tax on gifts. 


RETIREMENT PLANNING. Most retirements prove disappointing because of 
lack of planning. So says Harold R. Hall, former Harvard professor and au- 
thority on satisfactory retirement for executives. Here is what he told a 





meeting of specialists on the problems of aging: ' 

The fact is, he says, moSt people don't do a real job of planning. Com- 
monest mistake is thinking that taking care of the financial end of retirement 
takes care of everything. In a study of 500 businessmen, big and little, he 
found that four out of five hadn't faced up adequately to the need for some- 
thing to do in leisure years. His conclusion: More retirements flop because 
of poor activity planning than because of poor financial planning. 


THINGS TO DO. Some of his pointers on readying for retirement: 

Be sure, before you retire, that you can afford what you have planned. 
First year is hardest, so don't worry if you have to dip into capital a bit. 

Don't quit work altogether. Even a part-time job helps to provide the 
challenges and tension your system has grown used to, and needs. 

Plan a lot of activities--physical and mental. That will give your 
program flexibility, and you can always cut down if you are overloaded. 

Keep up your hobbies. But don't depend on them exclusively to fill 
up your retirement time. 

Get into your retirement routine gradually; try out at least the im- 
portant parts of your program in advance=--say, on a vacation. 





EAR WAX AND BUGS. Advice from an ear specialist at a meeting of the Inter- 
national College of Surgeons: The wax in your ear belongs there--leave it alone. 
It acts as a protective lubricant, helps keep down fungus troubles and infec- 
tions. Another tip: Best way to get a bug out of your ear is to Shine a flash- 
light into it; attracted by the light, the bug will crawl out. 





PLENTIFUL FOODS. You can expect this in foodstuffs during October, 
Says the Department of Agriculture: 

Potatoes--larger supplies and lower prices than last year. 

Onions--plentiful; prices down from a year ago. 

Beef--peak supplies of lower-priced cuts as grass-fed cattle move to 
market. Also plenty of turkeys and dairy productsS--especially cheese. 





COUNTRY LIVING. Been thinking about buying a place near town where you can 
do some spare-time vegetable growing, or perhaps raise a few cattle? There's a 
new Department of Agriculture booklet that tells you how much land you'll need, 
how much you can expect to net, and how hard you'll have to work. It's "Part- 
Time Farming," available from the Office of Information, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. Supply of free copies is limited. 
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Should the need arise again, the Cougar jet 











fighters above, plus other new Grumman Aircraft, Y, 


will play as big a role in victory as did Panther jets 
in Korea... as did Grumman Wildcats, Hellcats 
and Avengers of task force fame in World War IL. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE * LONG ISLAND ¢ NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN AND THE S2F-1 SUB-KILLER 
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for the price of one! 


*Our family really needs 
‘two cars" 






‘Then what are we 
waiting for” 
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That’s really true. For what you'd 
pay for any of a number of Amer- 
ica’s fine cars you can own two new 
Fords and enjoy the conveniences 
that go with two-car ownership. 

In fact, 400,000 families now own 
two Fords, and enjoy their conven- 
iences every day. So can you. 

And, remember, Ford is a truly fine 
car. You can have a Ford Sedan with 
a fine-car V-8 engine for less than 
half the price of three other makes 
of V-8 powered sedans. For even less, 
you can have the famous Ford Six! 


Ford rides as smoothly as any 
heavyweight car. And Ford’s built 
like the best . . . with steel body- 
panels of the same thickness and 





quality as the most expensive cars. 
Then too, you can have your Ford 
equipped with Master-Guide, the 
last word in power steering, or 
Fordomatié, the most versatile of 
all automatic drives. 


So, see your Ford Dealer soon and 
find out how much your present car 
will bring toward two new Fords. 


Then it won't be long before you 
can drive to work or to the golf 
course while the other remains at 
home for the dozen daily needs of 
running a household. 


FORD 


Worth more when you buy it 






Worth more when 

you sell it! 
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Text follows of President Eisenhower’s message, Sept. 23, 
1953, to the AFL convention, read by Vice President Nixon: 


To the 72d annual convention of the.American Federation 
of Labor, I send my sincere good wishes. In this expression, 
I am certain that all Americans heartfully join. 

We Americans are proud of our trade-unions. Their his- 
tory of honorable achievement, spanning more than a half 
century, testifies to the wisdom and strength of free labor. 
The reward of that history for labor—in partnership with 
resourceful capital, enlightened management and inventive 
genius—has been the attainment of the highest standard of 
living man has ever achieved. 

This triumph has meant much more than the amassing of 
worldly goods and their generous distribution through our 
whole society. It has meant proof that free men can know the 
blessings of both abundance and justice—beyond all boasts 
or dreams of slave economies. And it has meant, in time of 
desperate peril to our nation, the strength enabling free men 
everywhere to beat back the assaults of totalitarian aggression. 

From the ranks of labor have come other contributions to 
the nation. These have been things of the spirit: the selfless 
devotion of werkingmen and women and their leaders to the 
whole public welfare—reasoned respect for the rights and 
needs of others—deep love of country, inspiring a patriotism 
no less meaningful in mine and factory than on the battlefield. 

I state these facts not as sentimental tributes but as the 
basic and unshakable convictions of this Administration. They 
are neither lightly spoken nor loosely held. They are prin- 
ciples governing our understanding of labor and the making 
of every decision concerning labor. 

I had the honor of ‘appearing before your convention last 
year before my election as President. I said then that I 
believed that all slanted, partisan appeals to the men and 
women of labor—any design to make of them a kind of po- 
litical bloc—was an affront to the dignity of labor and a 
disservice to the unity of America. I believe that still. 

I also gave you a pledge. It was in these words: “To the 
limit my judgment can discern, you will always get both 
justice and fairness from me . . . I will always try to be a true 
friend of labor.” And that is no less true today. 

There is nothing remarkable about this. It is the sense 
and sentiment of every thoughtful American. So, while judg- 
ments on labor problems may frankly and forcefully differ 
on specific ways and means at specific times, they are honest 
judgments held by men of good will as to what will best serve 
labor’s interests. Such differences are healthy and construc- 
tive so long as the final goals are always kept in view— 
a vigorous and free trade-union movement, a healthy and 
thriving industry, and the betterment of all the people. 

I know that your convention will, in this spirit, deliberate 
‘on many critical issues before you. 

Of this deliberation, a great part will focus on changes in 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, generally known 
as the Taft-Hartley Act. This legislation affects virtually every 
sector of our economic life. Its discussion is too serious to be 
governed by passion and invective, rather than cool reason and 
common sense. Epithets of “antilabor” or “anti-industry” and 
the like are worse than empty. They are utterly obsolete in 
aclimate of opinion and understanding that realizes the folly 
of class hostility. 

The issues at stake are not the possessions of a class or 
group. They are not the partisan property of any political 
party. They belong to the whole of America—and so must 
the hearts and minds resolving them. 

I frankly repeat the estimate of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
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I have stated often in the past. And even though the past 
six years have revealed a number of defects which should be 
corrected, I believe that its enactment was a substantial con- 
tribution to the quest for sounder labor-management rela- 
tions. I believe that the experience under the Act has con- 
firmed its essential soundness. 

These defects have been under critical study by this Ad- 
ministration. The objectives of this study have been and 
continue to be these: to remedy defects which cause concern 
on the part of workingmen and women over possible results 
or uses of the Act to their detriment; to insure administration 
of the Act in the manner that is efficient, speedy and im- 
partial; to allow freedom for the healthy growth of trade- 
unions, while respecting the legitimate rights of individual 
workers, their employers and the general public; to work to 
the end that there be less rather than more Government inter- 
ference in labor-management affairs. 

These are distinct, clearly defined purposes. I believe them 
worthy of the confident support of all thoughtful Americans. . 

These purposes have governed our actions from the out- 
set. Shortly after the new Administration took office. and 
after a series of preliminary conferences, you will recall that 
I entrusted this study of the Taft-Hartley Act to an informal 
committee, consisting of executive officials and legislative 
leaders who had an intimate knowledge of the Act and its 
operation. This committee immediately went to work—holding 
the most detailed discussions week after week. 

In the work of this committee, the wealth of knowledge 
and experience of the Hon. Martin Durkin, then Secretary 
of Labor, was an asset of great value. Losing the benefit of 
that knowledge and experience was considered unfortunate 
by me and by every member of the committee. We all re- 
gretted the necessity he felt of returning to private life. 

While this committee has not as yet completed its task 
and submitted its recommendations to me, it has, since the 
start of its deliberations, considered many specific proposals for 
amendment of the Act, and is in substantial accord on a heart- 
ening number of these. Its deliberations are continuing, and 
you can be assured that its members from time to time will 
seek the counsel of your leaders. It will make its recommenda- 
tions to me before the end of the year. These recommendations 
—together with such others as I may receive—will have my 
most careful study. I shall send my own suggestions to the 
Congress at the opening of its session in January. 

I think I fully appreciate the importance of all of this de- 
liberation to American labor—and to America itself. The 
progress already made has been great and looks toward the 
fulfillment, at the coming session of Congress, of the pledges 
we made last year. I venture one further thought. Serious as 
is the particular piece of legislation dominating the thoughts 
of your convention, it manifestly is but a part of the great 
problems facing American labor today. 

These problems reach from the humblest home and small- 
est workshop in our land to the most distant areas of this 
troubled earth. The nourishing of the spirit of freedom in our 
land—its churches, its universities, its unions, its every public 
forum; the arming of our defenses; the stimulation of healthy 
world trade; the vigilant guarding of civil rights; the firm 
development of a government of integrity and clear pur- 
pose—all these are the vital concerns of our free unions who 
themselves can only live in freedom, or die with it. 

I know that this awareness is within you all. 

I know that American labor, now as in the past, will grasp 
these great issues as essentially its own, and with greatness of 
heart and strength of mind, meet them with the wisdom which 
has already put free men everywhere forever in its debt. 
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IN A SETBACK, UNIONS WILL TAKE— 


Wage Cuts, Less Work, Fall in Membership 


Employers can look for a soft- 
ening of union demands if busi- 
ness turns down. Workers will be 
out to hold what they have. 

Strikes, too, will fall off. Thirty- 
hour week will be talked, but not 
pushed very hard. The status quo 
will be popular. 

That's the story union leaders 
tell when they let their hair down. 
It's a story that differs from the 
official line. 


ST. LOUIS 

Union leaders, speaking privately, 
take a dimmer view of what is ahead 
for unions than their official pro- 
nouncements suggest. That was shown 
more than once at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Labor last week. 

In their formal resolutions, delegates 
were going on record in favor of higher 
wages to keep consumer buying power 
up. That was the official program for 
heading off a business slump. But, off 
the floor and behind the scenes, the 
talk was more realistic. It showed the 
following line of thinking for the im- 
mediate future: 


A business setback, probably not a 
serious one, is expected by most union 
officials. They see the signs in their own 
unions. Overtime is disappearing in 
many plants, and layoffs are showing up 
in some. 

Wage cuts are viewed as a distinct 
possibility, depending upon how far 
business falls off. Cuts are expected to 
come first in nonunion plants, and unions 
will have to accept the cuts to hold 
their contracts. 

Holding the wage line will be union 
policy in several industries in 1954. 
Some union leaders will tell you that 
wages are as high as they can go at a 
time when living costs are expected to 
decline. The aim will be to hold on to 
the gains already made, and try to keep 
from taking wage cuts. 

A 30-hour week will be put forward 
as one of labor’s demands if a setback 
comes, but it will be a half-hearted de- 
mand. No labor leader seriously believes 
that Congress will reduce the work week 
to 30 hours while keeping wages at a 
40-hour level. The AFL traditionally has 
favored such a policy, officially. 

A shorter work week for many in- 
dustries is viewed as in the cards, but it 
will come through employer action and 
not by changes in the Wage-Hour law. 
There will be less pay for less work. 
Some unions will make a fight against 
shortening the week, but leaders con- 
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. . . less union-minded in a recession? 
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. . . looking ahead 





cede they will have to give in to it if un- 
employment becomes a problem. 

Unemployment benefits are expected 
to stay about where they are, despite 
the official AFL demand for increases. 
Some States raised their payments this 
year, but union leaders see little chance 
of increases being made in time of re- 
cession. 

Strikes, most leaders agree, will be 
hard to win and fewer. Workers out of 
jobs will be available to break strikes, 
and unions will be taking fewer chances. 

“Union shop” contracts may not be 
as much protection against loss of mem- 
bers as unions have been hoping. Union 
leaders are finding that younger workers, 
especially Korean veterans, are some- 
times resentful at being forced to join 
unions under “union shop” agreements. 


These workers, it is feared, may try to’ 


vote the unions out if they get a chance. 

Seniority rights are looked upon by 
some as an offset to this attitude of 
younger workers. Older workers, those 
with most seniority, will be the last to go 
in case of layoffs. That should help hold 
the unions together, since the older 
workers were the ones who voted for the 
unions in the first place. 

Union membership, it is conceded, 
is to decline in any recession. The AFL, 
now claiming about 10 million workers, 
may have hit its peak for some time to 
come. 
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Those are some of the things the AFL 
people are saying when they know they 
are not to be quoted by name. 

Officially, the convention line is this: 

“An increasing number of danger signs 
have appeared on the economic horizon 
.. + These developments in themselves 
do not justify alarm. Adjustments within 
the economy could be readily achieved 
through appropriate public and private 
policies designed to help restore balance 
and to support sustained growth. What 
is alarming is the adoption of govern- 
mental policies which, instead of reme- 
dying the maladjustments, are bound to 
aggravate them... 

“There are business spokesmen who 
plainly indicate that they would wel- 
come a mild recession with enough un- 
employment to permit wage cutting. It 
is sheer folly to think that, under our 
system, busines can benefit by denying 
employment and income to workers.” 

That is the language of a convention 
resolution. But heads of AFL unions, in 
individual conversations, went beyond 
that position. 

“Wage cuts are coming,” one official 
said. “I see the same signs as in the days 
before the 1930 depression. Things may 
not go down as far as they did then, 
but we're in for trouble. Unions can- 
not resist pay cuts in a depression. 
Workers will leave unions, will take 
jobs at cut rates because they are hungry. 
If unions don’t let employers reduce 
their wage costs, union plants will lose 
their customers. To keep union men at 
work, we'll eventually have to accept 
the cuts. 

“It also follows that, when we take pay 
cuts, we also lose members. They will 
say they can’t afford to pay dues, that 
they aren’t getting anything in return for 
their dues. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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a very smart conclusion... 


=" Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


: Enjoy the Rail-Auto Travel Plan. Your Ticket signs: 
COPYRIGHT 1983, THE PULLMAN COMPANY Agent will gladly make arrangements. 
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LEBANON | 
STEEL CASTINGS 
are at work 


N TANKS—those rumbling, 
I roaring monarchs of our 
Ground Forces—vital points 
are protected with armor cast- 
ings made by Lebanon Steel | 
Foundry. For the Detroit 
Arsenal alone, Lebanon has 
produced over 60.000 armor | 
castings for the M46, M47 
and the current M48 (General 
Patton) medium tanks. 





®See—STEEL WITH A THOU- 
SAND QUALITIES—A 37-min- 
ute, 16 mm, full-color sound 
film on the making of steel 
castings. For information write: 
Dept. K, Lebanon Steel 


Foundry, Lebanon, Penna. 


LEBANON 


Carbon, Special Alloy 
and Stainless Steel 


Castings 
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.../l think we have hit 
the top for wages’ 


“Strikes are going to be harder to win, 
too. Some of these big unions look pretty 


strong with millions of dollars in their . 


treasuries, but, if they pay strike benefits 
on a large scale, they will go broke in a 
few months. Smaller unions, with less 
in the bank, will just go broke sooner if 
they try to hold out against pay cuts. 

“Some of these new labor leaders 
may not recognize this problem, but we 
older ones have been through the de- 
pression of the °30s and see the trouble 
signs.” 

Another leader, less pessimistic, had 
this to say: 

“I don’t look for a serious depression. 
There are elements in the Republican 
Party that will insist upon a program of 
public works to give jobs and prevent a 
big drop in buying power. I think we 
ought to spend less money abroad and 
spend more at home on shipbuilding and 
public works. 

“Signs of decline are showing up in our 
industry. Lavofts are starting now. Over- 
time is gone except in outlying areas. If 
things keep on this way, workers will 
take jobs that offer less than union pay. 
As our contracts expire, employers will 
demand that we cut the union scales so 
they can compete with the nonunion 
shops. That gives us the choice of taking 
pay cuts or seeing our members thrown 
out of work, and perhaps losing our con- 
tracts. We don’t like to admit it publicly, 
but if things go bad we'll have to take 
the wage cuts.” 

It is the view of still another influen- 
tial AFL leader that unions will be lucky 
if they can keep their present wage rates 
next vear. 

“Even without a recession,” he says, 
“I think we have hit the top for wages in 
our field. We may get some increases in 


spots where rates have lagged behind the - 


general trend, but with living costs level- 
ing off and probably dropping next vear, 
I don't think we will get any more raises 
for a while. 

“We'll try to hold the line against 
cuts, but we will be lucky if we can do 
that much. Fringe benefits will not be in 
the picture either, as things look now. 
We have done all right in recent vears 
and can afford to coast a while.” 

Contract dates will have a lot to do 
with the timing of pay cuts, if cuts come. 
Showdowns over wages will vary from 
industry to industry. In automobile 
plants, for example, contracts are frozen 
until mid-1955. Automatic pay increases 
of 5 cents an hour are due the workers 
each June, but, if living costs decline, 
some reduction in wages may result un- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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3 INSURED 


ACCOUNTS 


WRITE TODAY for FREE LIST of 
EASTERN, MIDWESTERN, and 
WESTERN Insured Savings and 
Loan Associations paying 31/2%, 
sometimes even more. WHY TAKE 
LESS? Each account 100% IN- 


SURED up to $10,000 
No charge- No Obligation 


B. RAY ROBBINS CO. DEPT.C58 
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... Fire men or work less? 
Union !feaders disagree 


der contracts that tie wage rates to the 
cost of living. 

Agreements in many other industries 
permit employers to ask for wage cuts 
when yearly contracts expire. Union 
leaders recognize that, if a big industry 
like steel should decide to cut wages next 
year, and the steel union agreed, the 
movement would snowball, and many 
other unions would be forced to follow. 

It is only the most pessimistic among 
the AFL officials who are looking for any 
extensive wage cutting next year. Many 
foresee little cutting until unemployment 
gets to 5 million or so. They take the 
view that unions are strong enough to 





TIME CLOCK 
... a 30-hour week? 


prevent wage cuts, unless things get 
really bad. When last year’s cuts in the 
textile industry are called to their atten- 
tion, they answer that these cuts came 
about because most of the industry is 
nonunion. 

It is not clear just how far AFL unions 
would go in sharing available jobs, in a 
time of heavy unemployment. Some pre- 
fer cutting the work week to layoffs. 
Most would balk at going below a 35- 
hour week and some would hold out for 
40 hours as a minimum. Officers of these 
latter unions prefer layoffs to having 
their men working less than 40 hours. 

What these leaders, in effect, are say- 
ing in their franker moments is that they 
will face the facts of life if a general busi- 
ness slump comes. For employers, this 
means that unions really don’t expect 
Wages to keep going up every year, in 
bad times as well as good. 
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he industrial team in 
New Jersey is a success be- 
cause everybody wants to 
get in the act .. . and they 
do — and it’s grand! 
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Operating in the interest of industry at the Crossroads of the 
East are such groups as the N. J. Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development; officials of local governments; 
State and local Chambers of Commerce; the N. J. Manufacturers 
Association; local industrial commissions; utility company repre- 
sentatives; real estate brokers; and many public spirited citizens. 


Real estate groups in New Jersey are represented by the National 
and State Association of Real Estate Boards, local real estate 
boards, and the Society of industrial Realtors. 


The Industrial Representatives of Public Service Electric and 
‘Gas Company are available to assist you in any manner you 
desire if you are looking for an industrial location in New Jersey. 
Teamwork spells success . . . and one of the big reasons why 
industry succeeds at the Crossroads of the East is because... 


Eueusbody gets in the act- 








For more detailed information about New 
Jersey, write for the digest reports recently 
prepared by Public Service. Write Box B, 
Public Service, 80 Park Place, Newark 1, 
New Jersey. 








... AT THE CROSS kos OF THE EAST 
Vv 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 


Chicago 10, III. } and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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They'll make Bigger Hogs 
of themselves on CONCRETE } 








=We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT U.S. CUTS 
IN BUSINESS AIDS 

















Yes, because these pigs will eat all the feed instead of trampling 
it in the mud. They'll fatten quicker and reach marketable 
weights sooner. With America’s population increasing by more 
than 7,000 per day while the percentage of farmers is decreasing, 
concrete improvements like this feeding floor play an important 
role in boosting production and saving labor. 


For example, when Roy Stockman, a Cole County, Mo. dairy- 
man, built a concrete barn his dairy production went up 13 per 
cent. In addition he saved 30 per cent on feed, twice as much 
manure and a great deal of time and labor. 


Or consider dairyman Lincoln Schroeder who improved his 
farm near Rochester, Minn. with concrete buildings and barn- 
f=) 
yards. His herd’s butterfat average increased 26 per cent. 


Clare McLean of Gratiot County, Mich. had a muddy barn- 
yard for 25 years, then paved it with concrete. Now, instead of 
being compelled to ship lightweight cattle in the “muddy sea- 
son” he can go right on feeding them to heavier weights before 
sending them to market. 


tieiping America’s farmers produce more food in less time 
with less effort is only one of concrete’s contributions. It also 
provides better, lower-annual-cost houses, pavements, schools, 
factories and public works. Developing more durable, lower- 
annual-cost construction is the job to which the Portland 
Cement Association, a non-profit organization, is dedicated. 





® Businessmen are finding many 
cutbacks in Government sur- 
veys. 


® Economies and lack of funds 
are affecting some of these 
reports. 


® Many business statistics still 
are available to the public. 


Are some of the Government's busi- 
ness surveys and reports being 
dropped or cut back under the new 
Administration? 

Yes. Some statistical surveys have been 

dropped altogether. Others have been 

changed or are issued less frequently, 

On the other hand, many of the reports 

are being continued in much the same 

form as in the past; and a few of these 
programs have been expanded. 


What important surveys are discon- 
tinued? 

The Commerce Department is dropping 
its plans for 1953 censuses of business 
and manufactures. These usually are 
taken every five years and were due to 
get under way this autumn. Similarly, 
the Department is not doing prelimi- 
nary work on an agriculture census that 
was scheduled for next year, Earlier this 
year, plans were given up for censuses 
of the transportation and mineral indus- 
tries. In all these cases, lack of funds from 
Congress was given as the reason. 


What about the monthly trade reports 
of the Commerce Department? 
The Department is making some expan- 
sion of its sampling procedures to detér- 
mine the volume of retail trade for the 
country each month. The new sample 
will cover 230 areas, instead of 68 as in 
the past. The changes are expected to 
bring more detailed statistics and more 
information on changes in retail inven- 
tories. Similarly, the Department plans 
to collect more information on whole- 
sale sales and inventories and monthly 

trends. 


Are some other Commerce reports cut 
back? 

Yes. For example, the weekly supple- 
ment to the “Survey of Current Business” 
is much shorter and less detailed than be- 
fore. But, in general, the Commerce De- 
partment is continuing its other major 
surveys and reports on such things as 
business activity, manufacturers’ inven- 
tories and sales, and employment. 
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How about surveys for individual in- 
dustries? 

Important changes are taking place here. 
Some of these reports for individual in- 
dustries are cut back to quarterly or 
yearly publications. Some are curtailed 
or ended. In a number of cases, indus- 
tries are paying part or all of the cost of 
these surveys. 


Will labor surveys and reports con- 
tinue? 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics is continuing its major sta- 
tistical reports, though some revisions are 
made. There is no extensive change in 
the BLS reports on employment, hours 
and. earnings, but the Bureau’s man- 
power and_industrial-relations studies 
will be reduced. 


Will BLS still issue its cost-of-living 
reports? 

Yes. With only minor changes, BLS will 
keep up its monthly consumers’ price 
index and reports on retail food prices, 
which show changes in cost of living. 
It is discontinuing its reports on the 
dealer-to-contractor prices of building 
materials for five cities. 


Also, BLS is continuing its construction 
statistics and monthly series on housing. 
These show new housing starts, city 
building authorized and estimates of to- 
tal expenditures for construction. 


Will there be other housing reports? 
Not as in the past. The Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, with a reduced 
staff, has stopped its monthly publication, 
“Housing Statistics.” The agency plans 
further issues if staff facilities permit. 


Are there changes in farm reports? 
Nothing important. The Agriculture De- 
partment’s reports on such things as 
crops, farm prices and farm employment 
will remain about the same as last year. 


Will the Federal Reserve Board re- 
duce its business reports? 

No. The Federal Reserve Board, whose 
operations are not dependent on appro- 
priations from Congress, plans to keep up 
its past reports. Its monthly “Bulletin” 
will continue to give information on in- 
dustrial production, construction, em- 
ployment and personal income, agricul- 
ture, wholesale prices, department stores 
and many other business operations. 


Has the Treasury cut down on its 
financial reports? 

Yes, in one important respect. That’s 
the Treasury’s “Daily Statement,” which 
wed to run four long pages and give 
very detailed information on the Gov- 
tmment’s financing. Now this is reduced 
‘0 two short pages. Much of its former 
information is released only on a month- 
ly or quarterly basis. 
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If your life hung by a thread 


Most of us don’t have to be as: cer- 
tain of the bolts we buy as this 
experienced mountain climber. The 
eyelet on which his climbing rope 
is hooked is held in the rock by an 
expansion unit driven by a %%” 
UNBRAKO Socket Head Cap Screw. 


If you were as careful, you’d never 
order any screw but an UNBRAKO 
when you need a first-rate fastener 
to produce a first-rate product. 


UNBRAKOs are made by SPS of 
Jenkintown, originator of socket 
head cap screws and the world’s 
largest manufacturer of them. Even 
a casual glance at an UNBRAKO— its 
knurled head, its uniform hex 
socket, its smooth shank and pre- 
cision threads—convinces you it is 
a close tolerance fastener of the 
highest quality. 


It takes more than a casual glance, 
however, to understand where an 
UNBRAKO gets its strength—as high 
as 160,000 to 180,000 psi. 


The answers lie in the fact that it is 


,made of heat-treated alloy steel; that 


the threads are fully formed to main- 


tain continuous grain flow and pre- 
vent shearing; and that even such 
minute details as rounding the crest 
and root of the threads to eliminate 
flat, sharp points are not overlooked. 


Your life may not:depend on an 
UNBRAKO, but the life of your prod- 
uct may. UNBRAKO Socket Head 
Cap Screws are available from 
industrial distributors everywhere. 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co., 
Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Hf Gear : A START FOR THE FUTURE 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 














Trend of American Business 











































24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Steel industry is getting set to operate in a buyers’ market. Customers 
are to be-sought, rather than stalled off, for the first time in years. 

Price trimming in steel, starting now, is very likely to spread. It is 
expected to be apparent by October, general by the end of the year. 

Order books of steel companies promise a high volume for the last three 
months of this year, but competition is expected to increase early in 1954. 

Weakening demand for steel is showing up now. Scrap prices have dropped 
from $44 a ton in early August to $35. One firm has cut the work week in a 
plant that supplies construction steel. Another plant has laid off workers 
because of an order Slump from manufacturers of railway cars, farm implements. 











Steel buyers are expected to benefit mostly by having steel producers 
pay for the cost of delivery from mill to customer. 
Steel mills in recent years have made customers pay the freight. That 
policy was adopted after the Supreme Court seemed to outlaw basing-point prices. 
Competition, however, is forcing a change in price policy. 
Meaning to steel customers is that they soon probably will be able to 
buy from a distant mill at the same or lower price as from a near-by mill. 
Meaning to the industry is that high-cost producers will be squeezed. 

















Returning competition in steel is further evidence of the end of a boom. 
Steel industry added tremendously to capacity in recent years, yet was able 
to keep mills fully occupied. Basic steel prices were raised only last June. 
In months ahead, capacity operations may be the exception rather than the rule. 





Steel operations actually have been slowing down recently. 

In August, steel mills operated at 94 per cent of capacity. 

In early September, output was cut further, result, in part, of a strike. 

In the first half of 1953, however, operations held close to capacity. 

Indications are that the crest of the boom was reached during the first 
half of this year. Output probably will trend slowly downward from now on. 











Other cracks in the boom, noted by Department of Agriculture, are: 

Rate of housing starts, although high, is declining. 

Volume of consumer credit continues to increase, may prove burdensome. 

Business inventories are still rising from a record high level. 

Business investment is due to decline in coming months. 

At the moment, however, these are only cracks. Current figures still 
show relatively high production, high employment, high sales. But opinion 
is growing that the cracks will widen. 

















Government officials, seeing the cracks, offer reassuring statements. 
; d (over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~- (Continued) 


Tax cuts on schedule are promised by Treasury Secretary George Humphrey. 
That means lower individual income tax rates, no excess-profits tax in 1954. 

Housing credit is promised a Government assist if private lenders fail 
to advance enough credit to keep home building high. This assurance comes 
from Albert M. Cole, Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

"An old-fashioned depression" will be prevented by all the power that the 
Federal Government can muster, says Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks. 

The Commerce Secretary also notes that the “economic climate" is good. 











There are reports that the Federal Reserve Board is preparing to ease 
up still more in credit policy by adding to the volume of bank reserves. This 
would increase the lending ability of banks. 


Defense spending, although declining, still provides a business support. 

Arms deliveries now have caught up with new orders and are running ahead 
of new commitments. But there are still a lot of defense orders to be filled. 

Order backlog at the end of June stood at 60.4 billion dollars. That's 
more than a year's business at the current rate of spending. 

In addition, 12.5 billions remained to be obligated on that date. 

New funds approved by Congress to be obligated after June 30 amount to 
38 billion dollars, bringing the unobligated total to 50.5 billions. 

Altogether, available money for defense comes to 110.9 billion dollars-- 
the 60.4 billion in unfilled orders, plus the unobligated 50.5 billion. 














Arms spending for the year ending next June 30 is put at 46.6 billions. 
That is the official budget estimate. 

Arms program thus can be kept going at the current pace for longer than 
two years with funds already on hand. 

Spending rate, however, is scheduled to decline. That means that the 
arms program Simply will be spread over a longer period. 

End result is that arms orders promise to afford business a substantial 
prop for the next few years. There's to be no drastic cutoff. 











Dollar position of countries abroad continues to show improvement. 

Gold and dollar holdings of other countries increased by 1.2 billions 
in the first six months of this year. 

Debt repayments to U.S. creditors at the same time reached 611 millions. 

Altogether, gold and short-term dollar holdings by other countries are 
estimated by the Commerce Department to total 21.6 billion dollars. That's 
nearly equal to the U.S. gold stock at midyear of 22.5 billions. Clearly the 
world dollar shortage is being remedied. 











The gold and dollar build-up, however, is being made through Government 
grants for military and economic aid, and a smaller volume of U.S. exports. 
U.S. buying from abroad, on the other hand, is increasing. 








Commercial imports and exports (exclusive of Government grants) are close 
to balance this year. But an expanded trade volume still is wanted. 


Farm exports have tumbled. For the year ended last June, farm products 
sold abroad were 31 per cent lower than the previous year. 
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The man who wanted to 
be a boy again ... 


This man stood one day and watched his boy go to war. 

He wanted to put his arm around his boy and say, ‘““Go on 
home, Son — I'll handle this” . . . but he couldn’t. 

All he could think was “If only I could take his place’... 
but they wouldn’t let him. 

War fires ace smoldering all over the world. Some people 
might say this is alarmist talk. They’d have said the same 
thing on June 24, 1950—and yet the next day Korea exploded. 

How can one ordinary and average man help to 
prevent a war? 

The best thing for him to do is to get on his knees and then 
stay on his toes and hope that the other 100 million adults in 
the U. S. A. do the same. 

One of the best war preventatives, outside of universal 
brotherly love, is knowledge. One of the best defense mecha- 
nisms a man can set up is to be informed to understand what’s 
going on. . . vigilant to detect a danger. . . and vocal to call 
attention to it. 

It would be pretty hard to beat 100 million such 
defense mechanisms. 


Worfolk ane. Westetu. Railway 














(This article- represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


Report 





HERE’S PRICE SQUEEZE 


ON 6 MILLION FAMILIES 


Why these complaints from 
farmers? In prosperous times like 
these they sound out of tune. 

But figures show agriculture 
isn’t doing well. Incomes are 
caught in a “‘cost-price squeeze.” 

What that means throughout 
the country is told here: 


Farming in almost all sections of 
the country is becoming less _profit- 
able this year. 

Farmers are finding that production 
costs are at near-record levels. Taxes are 
the highest ever. Living expenses for the 
6 million farm families, according to 
federal estimates, are staying up. 

Taken together, the things farmers 
buy are estimated to be only a trifle, 3 
per cent, less expensive than they were 
a year ago—and more costly than in 1951. 

Yet, farmers’ crops are bringing sub- 





COTTON BRINGS 
CORN BRINGS 
WHEAT BRINGS 
POTATOES BRING 


CATTLE BRING 





MILK BRINGS 








Source: Agriculture Dept. 
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Compared with a year ago: 


FARMERS ARE GETTING 


13 per cent less 
for what they sell 


13.6% LESS 
14.5% LESS 

8.9% LESS 
67.0% LESS 
33.7% LESS 
11.7% LESS 


stantially lower prices. As the chart on 
this page indicates, the price level of farm 
produce today is about 13 per cent less 
than a year ago. It is'18 per cent less 
than in February, 1951, the high point 
for prices during the Korean war. 

Farmers’ incomes, caught between 
high costs and falling crop prices, are 
shrinking. 

For agriculture as a whole, the boom, 
which has only begun to lose steam in 
many other industries, passed its peak as 
much as five years ago. In 1948, accord- 
ing to U.S. figures, farmers’ net incomes 
totaled 18.9 billion dollars, a level not 
equaled even during the Korean war. 

After slumping to 14.7 billions in 
1949, farmers’ net incomes climbed to 
17.7 billions in 1951. They are expected 
to be about 15 billions this year. 

At that rate, farmers still will be get- 
ting about three times as much as they 
did in 1939 and about six times as much 
as in 1932. Their incomes, in spite of re- 
cent declines, have gone up more than 


Why Farmers Complain 





BUT 
FARMERS © 
PAY 





Compared with a year ago: 
FARMERS ARE PAYING 
only 3 per cent less 
for what they buy 
5.2% MORE 
1.6% MORE 
0.6% MORE 
11.9% LESS 
1.0% MORE 


1.1% MORE 


their costs, compared with prewar years, 
So farmers are not operating on a de- 
pression basis by any means. 

But the farm slump is bad enough to 
be the chief worry of the Republicans 
and the main hope of the Democrats for 
victory in 1954 congressional elections. 

The “cost-price squeeze” is now seen 
as the “overriding” problem by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. Other 
worries were uppermost back in January, 
such as cutting the cost of farm programs 
and avoiding U.S. controls over crops; 
these have now become secondary. 

A group of Congressmen, under Re- 
publican leadership, is now touring the 
country to get a firsthand look at the 
farmers’ troubles. What they are finding 
is indicated by some figures from Gov- 
ernment sources. These are new estimates 
of income and expenses for typical farms, 

In the Midwest are many farms that 
get most of their income from buying, 
fattening and selling cattle and from 
raising hogs. Last year the average hog- 





FOR TAXES 

FOR LABOR 

FOR FERTILIZER 
FOR FEED 

FOR MACHINERY 


FOR GASOLINE 
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beef farmer is estimated to have earned 
a net income of $8,086 in cash, after 
operating expenses. Out of this the owner 
had to pay income taxes, support his 
family, and perhaps make payments on a 
mortgage. In 1951, he had $9,031 and, 
in 1947, his best year, $11,829. 

Cost of production on that type of 
farm has been going up almost steadily 
in the postwar period. In 1947, operating 
expenses took 46 cents out of each dol- 
lar of receipts; in 1951, 55 cents; in 
1952, 59 cents. 

This year the trend points the same 
way. Prices received for cattle, the big- 
gest source of income, are off one third. 
While hogs are paying better than last 
year, they account for only about a third 
of the income of the typical feeder, 
federal officials say. 

In New York and adjacent areas, the 
typical dairy farm is faced with the 
same rising costs and shrinking income. 
Cash, after operating expenses, is esti- 
mated at $2,559 for last year, compared 
with $2,914 in 1951 and $3,064 in 1948, 
the best postwar year. 

Operating costs in dairying took 61 
cents out of each dollar of receipts last 
year, compared with 56 cents in 1951 
and 52 cents in 1948. 

This year the dairy operator may suf- 
fer a further decline. He is getting a 
break on feed costs, and his output of 
milk is up, but many operating costs 
have risen and the price received for 
milk is down nearly 12 per cent from a 
year ago. 

In South Carolina and other “Pied- 
mont” States, the drop in income has 
been even sharper. Net income for 1952 
is estimated at $687, compared with 
$1,235 in 1951 and $1,238 in 1946. 

Operating expenses took 58 cents out 
of each dollar of this cotton farmer’s re- 
ceipts last year, compared with 50 cents 
in 1951 and 51 cents in 1946. 


This year the cotton farmer in this - 


area is getting less for his cotton than he 
did a year ago, his costs have risen, and 
his income is shrinking. 

In some other areas, farmers did rela- 
tively well in 1952 and are feeling the 
pinch this year for the first time since 
the 1948-49 downturn. 

Midwestern farms that make their 
money selling corn and other grains had 
a better income last year than the year 
before. Their expenses were a bit higher, 
but more than offset by bigger produc- 
tion and sales. 

This year output on these corn-belt 
farms is down a bit, and higher costs are 
now eating into their incomes. 

Much the same situation is found in 
North Dakota farms that depend on 
spring wheat and livestock. 

Of course, there are some farms that 
tend to escape the cost-price squeeze be- 
cause of good breaks. Cotton farms in 
tastern Texas seem to be among these 

(Continued on page 84) 
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FIBRE TONE * 






Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommends 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels om 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as ‘‘noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, ‘“‘Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 


Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Fibretone Panels 
are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


JM 


PRODUCTS 


Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 
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Pioneering ... 


in human and economic betterment by Em- 


ployers Mutuals has enriched the lives of 


thousands of employees and their dependents 
—and has improved production, conserved 
manpower and boosted organization morale 
for employers! Our INDUSTRIAL NURSING DIVISION 
was established in 1928, with the aims of 
helping prevent disease, reducing disability 
and contributing to employees’ welfare—all 
at no additional cost to our policyholder- 
owners .... After 25 years of steadily ex- 
panded operation—above and beyond any con- 
tractual obligation—this fine service typifies 
the many which make Employers Mutuals 
““good companies to do business with.” 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
Home Ofte: Wensan, Wisconsin Of WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 


aS 4 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen’s Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group EnPLove 


Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


Mu TUALS 
‘iy 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Special Report 





Farmers earning less, 
all others making more... 


fortunate exceptions, according to Gov- 
ernment experts. 

But, for most farmers, the problem of 
rising costs and falling prices was aptly 
summed up by W. C. Jenkins, at Verona, 
Miss. “It simply won't let the ends meet,” 
he told the visiting Congressmen. 

A twinge of envy, understandable 
enough, may touch these troubled farm- 
ers when they look at the rest of the 
country. Other folks seem to be doing 
better. Personal incomes, outside of agri- 
culture, have been rising instead of 
falling. 

As a result, agriculture this year is ex- 
pected to get about 6.3 per cent of the 


Se oe 7 7 








—McManigal 
THE FARM LEDGER 
. won't let the ends meet”’ 


ae 
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total national income, the smallest por- 
tion on record. 

That trend is the reverse of what took 
place during the New Deal and World 
War II. In those years, agriculture was 
gaining on the rest of the nation. Its 
share rose from 7.3 per cent in 1932 to 
10.8 per cent in 1946. In the postwar 
“Fair Deal” period, agriculture’s share 
shrank every year except 1948 and 1951. 

The average person living on a farm is 
estimated to have a net income this year 
about 45 per cent as large as the average 
in other walks of life. In other words, the 
average farm dweller has less than half 
the income of the average nonfarm per- 
son. That compares with 61 per cent in 
1948, 38 per cent in 1939 and 81 per 
cent in 1932. 

The farmer is also getting a smaller 
share of every dollar consumers spend 
for food, while business and labor claim 
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. . . Selling prices of crops 
are below ‘parity’ levels 


larger shares. This year, the farmer is 
estimated to be getting about 44 cents 
out of each food dollar, compared with 
48 cents in 1951 and 52 cents in 1946. 
Another complaint among farmers is 
the fact that their selling prices are be- 
low what they have come to consider to 
be “fair” prices, based on the so-called 
“parity” formula in the law. Cotton at 
the farm has been selling for less than 
33 cents a pound, compared with a 
“parity” price of 34 cents. Wheat has 
been selling for $1.86 a bushel, com- 
pared with “parity” of $2.45. Soybeans, 
corn, cattle, wool, milk, rice, peanuts, 
potatoes and many other crops have also 


< atid i 
—Dept. of Agriculture 


THE COTTON CROP 
. .. won't bring a high price 


been selling for less than the price the 
farmer regards as “fair.” 

But, despite all these unfavorable 
symptoms, farmers are still better off than 
they have been in many past years. Op- 
erating expenses, though rising, are tak- 
ing a smaller portion of farm receipts than 
they did ‘before World War II. Prices, 
though falling, are closer to the “parity” 
price level than they were in the 1980s. 

Farmers also find themselves better 
fixed to meet a pinch than-ever before. 
They have more cost-cutting machinery. 
Their mortgages are relatively light in 
relation to the value of their farms. They 
we getting higher price supports from 
the Government than they ever did in 
depression times. 

Those improvements keep farmers 
fom going through the wringer, but they 
don’t take the pain out of the cost-price 
squeeze. 
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A Friendly Conference 
in CANE-BOTTOMED CHAIRS 


When the world’s oldest manufacturer of zippers asked 
the Georgia Power Company about a favorable site for 
a southern plant, the friendly little city of Cleveland, 
Ga., was a natural choice. 


Representatives of both companies met with officials 
of the town. This conference, at the courthouse with 
everyone seated in cane-bottomed chairs, was as effective 
as it was informal. With the ready cooperation of the city 
and county officials, problems were quickly cleared. 
Requirements for the plant were discussed and settled on 
the spot. Today the industry is well-established with 
more than 100 employees. 


An intimate knowledge of the people in every part of 
the friendly Southern city area enables these companies 
to provide specialized assistance. 


Write, Wire or telephone any of the 


SOUTHERN CITY, U.S. A. 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY, 


Birmingham, Alabama 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 


Atlanta, Georgia 


GULF POWER COMPANY, 


Pensacola, Florida 


MISSISSIPPI POWER COMPANY, 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


This is Southern City, U.S.A. * & 
,our way of expressing as a unit the THE SOUTHERN COMPANY, 


vast Southeast area served by the four poise 
associated electric power companies Birmingham e Atlanta 
in The Southern Company System. 





operating companies below for information. 
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THE MAGNASONIC 
High-fidelity phonograph; four speakers, 
20-watt amplifier, 3-speed changer — 
exclusive Pianissimo Pick-up. Only $198.50. 


thy Amagnitictaty | 
Pe f-Eat- Af) 4 
high-fidelity phonograph 





PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 














DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHO 


your best prospects are in 
new construction... 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHERE 


they’re located, anywhere east 
of the Rockies... . 


DODGE REPORTS 
TELL YOU WHEN 


to call on them, right when they’re 
ready to buy. Save salesmen’s time 

... cut sales expenses ...use Dodge 
Reports! Get ‘“‘How to Use”’ book free. 
Write Dept. U 5320. 


























F.w. DODGE 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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What you as a businessman @ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, as a small businessman, 

get help from a Government publi- 
cation in preparing a bid on a Govern- 
ment contract. The leaflet, “Sound Pric- 
ing Policy in Bidding on Government 
Contracts,” is published by the Small 
Business Administration. Free copies may 
be obtained from the agency’s field offices 
or its headquarters, Washington 25, D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax de- 

duction as a business expense for 
your loss on the sale of a Government 
bond that you bought solely for deposit 
to guarantee performance of a contract. 
In allowing such a deduction the U.S. 
Tax Court holds that, since the taxpayer 
had no intention of investing in Govern- 
ment bonds, the purchase was merely an 
incident in carrying on his regular busi- 
ness. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manager of certain 

types of loan associations, eliminate 
some of the information returns re- 
quired by the Treasury in connection 
with payments to shareholders. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service eases this filing 
requirement for savings and loan associ- 
ations, co-operative banks and credit 
unions. Hereafter, information returns 
must be made only in connection with 
payments to individuals of $600 or more. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes use the word 

“free” in describing items that you 
will give away, without additional cost, 
with the purchase of other merchandise. 
In a reversal of policy, the Federal Trade 
Commission says the new test will be 
whether the word is used honestly and 
not as a device for deceiving the public. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make a sealed bid to buy 
municipal bonds held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. The 
bids will be opened November 17. In- 
volved are 200 separate issues of munici- 
pal bonds from 28 States. Except where 
bids are rejected as unsatisfactory, the 
bonds will go to the highest bidders. 


YOU CAN find out from Army pur- 

chasing officers about change in 
rules on procurement. Purpose of the 
changes is to simplify and speed up pur. 
chases. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sign a contract with 

one of two competing unions after a 
collective-bargaining election has 
been ordered in your plant by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. NLRB 
finds that an employer interfered with 
a free election choice by his employes 
when he signed such a contract. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required to make 

available to an employe your wage- 
hour records, which you are required to} 
keep under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, so that he can determine if he had 
cause for a back-pay action against you. 
This ruling is handed down by a federal f 
district court. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect the Labor 

Board to set aside the results of an 
election just because you objected to the 
regional director’s conducting part of the 
election by mail. NLRB says that the 
manner in which an election is conducted 
is within the discretion of the regional 
director. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting re. 

lief in an excess-profits tax case 
just because there were brief strikes dur 
ing your company’s average base period. 
The Tax Court finds in one case that 
brief strikes and slowdowns did not affect 
a corporation’s standard of normal eam- 
ings enough to justify relief. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT hope for a small- 

business loan from the Govern 
ment if you operate a business that is not 
a defense or essential civilian activity. 
The Small Business Administration at- 
nounces that it will make only loans that 
contribute to defense or essential civilian 
needs. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and b 


ureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wort 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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THE THREE CUTLER-HAMMER STARS * * * STAND FOR THREE NEW STANDARDS 
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1. Just loosen two screws...and off comes wrap-around 
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“Steelmaker to the Electrical Industry’’ is a title we have 
earned the hard way . . . by the sweat of research = 


ing development. In this modern world of gauges and instru- 
ments, of automation, electronics and atomics, the heart of 
the design is so often some silicon steel, high-permeability 
alloy, or other special electrical material that we produce. 
@ When you need a steel to do what ordinary steels cannot do 
—whether electrically or in resisting corrosion, heat, wear or 
great stress, call on us. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR BORROWERS 


No Crackdown by Bankers, Plenty of Money 


Are you going to need more 
credit in a business downturn— 
a bigger loan, a delay on install- 
ments? Think you'll get it? 

Bankers think so. Most say 
they'll go right on lending, ‘‘car- 
rying” their customers if the set- 
back comes next year. 

Reasons: Banking practices are 
stronger . . . bankers are young- 
er, less timid . . . most banks 
have been preparing for a squall. 


Businessmen and ordinary families 
have the assurance of bankers that re- 
quests for loans will not be rejected 
“out of hand” during the economic 
setback that’s predicted for 1954. 

Bankers, it seems, are not going to for- 
sake their customers when, or if, the go- 
ing gets rough. That, at least, is what 
bankers assembled in Washington last 
week were telling each other and mem- 
bers of the Board of Editors of U.S. 
News & World Report. 

That promise provides an answer to a 
question that is bothering millions of 
businessmen and consumers as they read 
forecasts of a “readjustment” next year. 

The question, specifically, is: What 
will bankers do with the new power they 
enjoy under a Republican Administra- 
tion? In a downturn, will they take their 
risks along with the rest of the country? 
Or will they apply a squeeze that can 
turn a bump into a sharp recession? 

The answer is summed up by one 
Minnesota bank officer in this way: 

“Banks are becoming more like public 
utilities—and should be even more so... 
If we fail to help finance worthwhile 
projects—for consumers and businessmen 
~then there’s going to be pressure for 
some drastic changes in banking. We’re 
pretty much regulated now, and we'll be 
more regulated if we fail to do our job 
this time . . . Too many people already 
would like to see banks nationalized.” 

That answer and others like it come 
from bankers who are a little lost to find 
themselves back in seats of power. With 
a “free” market in money—and the bless- 
ing of the new Administration—bankers 
suddenly are exercising more control 
over family and business finances than 
they have in 20 years. 
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Eight years ago, banks had more than 
100. billion dollars of their depositors’ 
money invested safely in Government 
securities, and only 30 billion out on 
loan. Now, it’s the other way ‘round. 
Banks have 78 billion on loan—and only 
73 billion in “governments.” 

Bankers, in other words, are “back in 
the business of banking again,” and they 
themselves are wondering what they'll 
do with their power when a test comes. 

A Midwestern banker’s feeling is: 

“We'll go right on doing the job we're 
here to do—lending money to people who 


bank. When a country bank comes to us 
and says, “We've got a big loan to handle 
—can you take $25,000 of it?’ a ‘No’ from 
us hurts clear across the country.” 

A pair of bankers from the wheat and 
cattle country in Kansas agree they'll 
“stick with the ship.” “In fact,” they re- 
port, “we're showing right now what 
we'll do when times are tough. Our cat- 
tlemen already are in trouble from the 
drought, and we're staying with them 
wherever we can.” 

Reason for optimism among bankers, 
usually, is their conviction that a down- 





need it and who have some prospect of 
being able to pay us back. Sure, some of 
our loans will go sour in a downturn—we 
know that. But we figure that, if we don’t 
lose money on some loans, then we’re not 
making enough loans. We'll go along with 
our customers—whether it’s a new car or 
a television set, or a new house, or a new 
line of stock at retail . . . And I hope 
other bankers don’t run for cover, either.” 
And, from San Francisco: “We're not 
looking for any holes to crawl into—we'll 
go on taking care of our customers.” 
Optimism of a more cautious sort is 
voiced by a high officer in a New York 
City bank, one of the world’s biggest: 
“Most banks will tighten up somewhat 
on loans, and some will go too far, but 
I’m not pessimistic. For our part, we have 
to be careful. We're partly a bankers’ 


—United Press 
BANKERS REESE AND LIVINGSTON WITH TREASURY’S BURGESS 
“Don't worry about us—we'll go on lending” 


turn will find most banks with their de- 
fenses already built. 

“The time to get ready,” agree two 
bankers from Burlington, Ia., “is when 
we're on the upgrade—and we've been 
doing that. We've culled our weak 
customers and we're making very few 
marginal loans—we’ve tightened up some 
when it hasn’t hurt our community or the 
country. So we shouldn’t have to change 
our loan policy much in any ordinary set- 
back—we won't have to put on much of 
any squeeze.” 

“We've combed over our loans, all 
right,” reports a Chicago banker, “but it’s 
hard to tell now which will be the dogs 
when things turn soft . . . Most banks, I 
think, already have shortened their lines 
of credit to some businessmen, or taken 

(Continued on page 90) 
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... New banker generation 
goes looking for business 


business these days and, generally speak- 
ing, they’re younger, more vigorous. 

A Lansing, Mich., banker emphasized 
the point in this way: 

“There have been striking changes in 
banking since I entered the business. 
There’s a younger group of bankers 
around now, and they are not reaction- 
aries—believe me. They're not going to 
duck their responsibility to serve their 
customers when trouble comes. We've 
learned fairly well how to keep prosperity 
going—we have to keep up the purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the masses of 
our people . . . Some older bankers will 
run for cover, but not most of us.” 





-Staff Photo-USN&WR 
BANKER GREETS CLIENT 
...@ friendly loan? 


Difference in younger bankers, as illus- 
trated by a Milwaukee banker: 

“The older officers wouldn’t think of 
going out and looking for business—they 
couldn’t ask somebody to open up an ac- 
count with us. They think it puts them at 
a disadvantage in considering a loan re- 
quest from a solicited customer. But we 
are going out to look for business—our 
younger officers do the job.” 

Or, as a small-city banker from Ohio 
sees it: 

“Sure, we'll have a shakeout, but we're 
not going to quit lending. We can’t just 
sit on that money—we have to lend to 
live. Besides, there’s a new generation 
of men—and women—in banking now. 
Don’t overlook that. This new generation 
views banking with a real sense of obliga- 
tion to serve . . . Don’t worry about us 
-we'll go on lending.” 

(Continued on page 92) 
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For 200 miles the Columbia River Gorge stretches out along 
the Union Pacific route to greet you with scenic splendor; a 
preview of the breath-taking beauty of the Pacific Northwest. 


And going by train—by Union Pacific—there’s nothing to 
distract your attention from the passing panorama. You're 
completely at ease, relaxed, and you save money! 

The Streamliner “City OF PORTLAND” provides the fastest, 
through service between Chicago 
and Portland with through Pullman 
to Seattle. 





One of the many pleasures in traveling by 
Union Pacific is the enjoyment of dining-car 
meals. The menu offers a choice of fine, 
fresh foods prepared by an experienced 
chef and graciously served. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 





Between St. Louis-Kansas City- 


Denver and the Pacific Coast, there’s 
the Streamliner ‘City OF ST. Louis.” 
No extra fare on either train. For 


smooth, safe, enjoyable travel—go 
Union Pacific. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 679, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


| am interested in a train trip to the Pacific 
Northwest. Please send free booklet. 


Name 





Address 





Ce State_ 


If student state age. and special material will be sent. 
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PUNCTURE-SEALING 
SAFETY TUBE 


@ Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 


@ Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 


@ Adds security for women drivers. 
@ Retains correct pressure. Aids tire mileage. 
@ Cool running. No internal heat. 


@ 100% natural rubber. Outwears 
several casings. 
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. . . Really tough loan policy 
seen by banker minority 


Some doubt is expressed by a New 
York banker: “It’s often a tug of war be- 
tween the ideas of younger and older 
bankers. Which will prevail in a down- 
turn? I wish I knew.” 

A Detroit banker thinks he knows: 

“Remember this: Most boards of direc- 
tors are made up of older men, more 
conventional-minded men. When harder 


.times show up many will pressure their 


banks to tighten defenses, even at the 
sacrifice of their weaker customers.” 

Many bankers, though, are even less 
optimistic about their colleagues—and far 
less kind. 

Real pessimism is expressed by some 
—this North Carolina banker for one: 

“What'll we do in a downturn? We'll 
probably get scared and tighten up- 
just like everybody else. Will that hurt? 
Sure, plenty, but it won’t hurt bankers. 
Too many bankers want a small reces- 
sion—they’re more important in a down- 
turn. With people coming to them for 
help, they’re real big shots.” 

And, from an Alabama iron-steel town: 
“I think most Southern bankers will 
tighten up all along the line in a down- 
turn. All of us have some customers we'll 
want to get rid of in a weaker economy.” 

Or, from Chicago: “Oh sure, we'll have 
some readjustment—and probably next 
year. And we'll tighten up some on our 
loan policy—most banks will, and we 
should—but probably not enough to 
squeeze things too much.” 

A Detroit banker, though, looks for a 
tougher policy: “I know a good many 
banks are overloaned, and with a lot of 
marginal loans that will go bad. They'll 
have to scramble for safer ground. That 
means shortening of credit lines to busi- 
ness, repossessing some autos and con- 
sumer goods, even foreclosing on some 
homes perhaps, and generally weeding 
out their thinner credit . . . We need a 
readjustment like that, too.” 

Those pessimistic views, though, show 
up as a minority attitude in the private 
talk of bankers. 

A “responsible” course was charted 
in the convention address of a Philadel- 
phia banker as this: 

“Bankers can help the country over 
the bump. We mustn’t force our custom- 
ers to liquidate debt at the first sign of a 
letdown in business. We must look be- 
yond the lull into the long-term pros- 
pects for this country. Let us not, in a 
moment of concern over business, be- 
come fearful and restrain our customers 
unnecessarily.” 

Most bankers, if their private com- 
ments mean anything, will follow that 
course. 
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Following is the full text of an 
address given September 21 be- 
fore the Economic Club of Detroit 
by Benjamin F. Fairless, board 
chairman of the U.S. Steel Cor- 
poration: 


Forty years ago, when the old 
Central Steel Company was being 
built, and when I got my job there. 
things generally were pretty tough. 
Business was suffering from one of 
those “recessions” that we hear so 
much talk about these days; and a 
lot of people were pulling in their 
necks, cutting down on inventories, 
laying off men, and waiting around 
for times to get better. 

But here in Detroit, of course, 
you didn’t seem to notice the reces- 
sion. You were far too busy trying 
to design and build a better auto- 
mobile. To do that, however, you 
needed alloy steels, and because of 
the market you created for them, 
a little group of men, who spoke your language and believed 
in it, were able to organize and build the Central Steel Com- 
pany at a time when other mills, with better equipment, big- 
ger machines, and established markets, were fighting to keep 
their heads above water. P 

So if it hadn’t been for “Detroit talk,” that Central Steel 
plant near Massillon would never have been built at all; and 
I would not be a steel man today. 

Nor would America be what it is today either; for “De- 
troit talk” has not only given us the automobile industry—it 
has fathered the oil industry and the rubber industry; it has 
provided our largest single market for steel, and it has built 
the great network of roads and highways that we have today. 
In short, it has created millions of jobs in almost every con- 
ceivable branch of our economic life, and has added billions 
of dollars to our national income. 

Truly it is the language of progress and prosperity; but 
unhappily it has not yet become the universal language of 
American business. On many sides of us these days, we still 











hear a tongue that is wholly foreign to your own—a voice 
that speaks the language of pessimism, of timidity, of inac- 
tion, of alarm and of defeat. And on several occasions that I 
can remember, these Prophets of Pessimism have beamed 
their solemn warnings directly at Detroit, just as some of 
them are doing today. 

They have told you that you were overextended; that your 
markets were saturated, your dealers overstocked, and that 
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Head of U.S. Steel Warns Against 


“PREDICTING” OURSELVES 
INTO A RECESSION’ 


Benjamin Fairless Foresees Prosperity Via 
‘Old-Fashioned’ Competition—Full Text 


BENJAMIN F. FAIRLESS 





you were riding for a fall. But you 
wouldn't listen. You wouldn’t slow 
down. You had to go right ahead 
making more and more cars, while 
your customers—for some strange 
reason that the prophets have never 
explained—went right ahead buy- 
ing them. And so far, you've always 
been right. I happen to think that 
you're still right! 

So it’s a great pleasure and a wel- 
come relief for me to be able to 
visit you here today in this Oasis of 
Optimism. I can think of no more 
appropriate time or place to un- 
burden myself of one or two things 
that I’ve been wanting to get off my 
chest for quite a while, and I’m 
deeply grateful to all of you for 
giving me this opportunity to do 
so. 

First let me say, however, that 
I am neither an economist nor 
a soothsayer, and therefore I do 
not profess to be able to look in- 
to the future and tell you what is going to happen next 
month or next year. I’m just the plodding, earthbound 
type of fellow who believes that our economy will be a 
whole lot better off in the long run if we spend less time 
trying to read the future and more energy trying to make 
the future. 

So I shall not add to the general confusion of the day by 
venturing any predictions of my own, however cheering they 
might be; and I would like to express a few very definite 
views about the present situation. 

And frankly, gentlemen, I have been considerably con- 
cerned and completely perplexed by these pessimistic pre- 
dictions of a coming recession. Everywhere we turn these 
days, we hear people asking whether there is going to be one, 
when it will come and how bad it will be. Some of our most 
learned and respected economists have come up with a wide 
variety of answers that run the entire gamut from “Yes” to 
“No”; and the stock market seems to have given up the ghost 
completely and crawled down into the storm cellar for the 
duration. 

Now I happen to believe very deeply that the kind of 
America we shall live in tomorrow depends primarily on the 
kind of a job that we do today. I think that the future of 
American business can be anything we want to make it; but 
certainly we shall never achieve the kind of future that you 
and I want in this country by following a policy of timidity, 
indecision and inaction. It will take the very best we've got 
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in the way of initiative, enterprise, energy, and—above all— 
sound judgment. 

It seems to me, therefore, that this is a mighty good time 
to stop and take stock of our present situation. The summer is 
over. Most of us are planning our product lines and produc- 
tion schedules for the coming winter; but before we make up 
our minds where we're going, the important thing is to find 
out where we stand. 

So let’s take a good look at these gloomy predictions. Let’s 
ask ourselves if they're justified. Let’s examine their full im- 
plications. Let’s try to see them in their true perspective and 
view them in the light of reason. 

Now the most important factor that confronts us as we re- 
view our present situation is undoubtedly the great change 
that has occurred in the economic and political climate in 
which business operates. In fact I suppose that the past few 
months have brought the greatest change that we have ever 
seen in so short a space of time. 

For the first time in 20 years, the Washington trend towards 
Socialism has been reversed. The Government has begun to 
withdraw from competition with private enterprise. Price 
and wage controls have been lifted and a free market has 
been restored. Inflation has been sharply checked. The cost-of- 
living index shows that we have an honest dollar again—a 
dollar that will buy almost exactly as much today as it did 
12 months ago. And most important of all, of course, is the 
truce in Korea. 

In short, we not only have peace—uneasy as that peace 
may be—but we also have, perhaps, a greater freedom of 
enterprise than we have enjoyed at any time in the past two 
decades. These are the things we have hoped for, fought for, 
and prayed for, these many weary vears; but to our utter 
amazement we now discover that they are the very same 
things that our pessimists cite in justification of their gloomy 
predictions. They tell us that just because we do have peace, 
and an honest dollar, a recession is inevitable. 

So if we analyze these predictions and study their full im- 
plications, we find, I think, that what the pessimists are really 
saying is this: that war and inflation are essential to Ameri- 
ca’s prosperity, and that without these two things we cannot 
maintain our maximum standard of living. 

Gentlemen, I know that all of us renounce that philosophy 
with every ounce of plain, old-fashioned common sense that 
we possess. I don’t believe we can ever increase our national 
wealth by spending the blood of our youth on some battle- 
field, or by exhausting our natural resources on the engines 
of war. War never enriches nations; it impoverishes them. 

Neither do I believe that America can ever increase its eco- 
nomic health by becoming a nation of monetary dope addicts. 
These repeated injections of printing-press money may give us 
a temporary illusion of prosperity; but in the end they can only 
undermine our fiscal health and security by eating away the 
savings of our people and by cheating the millions of patriotic 
men and women who have bought defense bonds. 

No one can convince me, therefore, that sound money is a 
threat to American prosperity, and no one can make me be- 
lieve that American business, which did such a magnificent 
job under the pressures of war, is unable to meet successfully 
the challenge of peace! 

For a number of years, a great many of us who are right 
here in this room today have been telling the American peo- 
ple that the only basic essential of a healthy, prosperous, 
steadily growing economy is a free system of enterprise—a 
system of private initiative and incentive, with free competi- 
tive markets, an honest dollar, and a chance to direct its 
industrial might into peaceful channels of production. 

Well, to a very large degree, at least, we now have what 
we asked for. We have the basic essentials; and it’s up to us to 
deliver. Nor do I have the slightest doubt of our ability to do 
so. To my way of thinking, American business today has the 
greatest and most challenging opportunity that has come its 
way in 20 years. 
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This is our chance, and we can’t afford to muff it; for noth. 
ing on earth could possibly give more aid and comfort to ow 
Communist enemies abroad, and to our Socialist-minded 
friends here at home, than a first-class recession in America, 
Their only hope is that the sudden ending of war and infla. 
tion will send our economy into a tailspin. Then they can 
tell the world that Free Enterprise was the cause of it all. 

But their hope is fading fast. The only real glimmer that 
remains is the chance that we may yet “predict” ourselves 
into a-recession; and, gentlemen, I believe we could do just 
that. 

If I were a Socialist, and if I wanted to discredit the Free 
Enterprise system by producing a serious business slump, | 
think I would start predicting from the housetops that hard 
times were on their way. And if I could shout long enough 
and loud enough, and could get other people to take up my 
mournful cry, I think I could frighten millions of customer 
right out of the market place. 

I think I could scare them into hoarding their money in- 
stead of spending it on a new house or a new car or on most 
of the other things they had planned to buy this year. In the 
same way, too, I think I might persuade a number of business. 
men to become jittery and overcautious—to postpone the in. 
troduction of new models and new products, to cut back 
their expenses, deplete their inventories, curtail their re. 
search programs and pare down their pay rolls. And if | 
could get enough customers and enough businessmen to be. 
lieve me, we would very shortly have a sure-enough recession 
on our hands; and I would be a great prophet, a Friend of 
the People, and a shoo-in for public office. 

But the distressing fact today is that many of the gloomy 
predictions that we hear from time to time are not coming 
primarily from our Socialist-minded friends at all, but often 
from reputable economists and from business and_ financial 
experts who honestly want a free-enterprise system. 

Now it is a little hard for me, of course, to understand 
how anyone who believes in a free economy in theory can 
show so little faith in it in practice; but I want to make it 
perfectly clear that-I do not challenge the sincerity, the in- 
tegrity or the professional ability of these gentlemen in an 
way. I do, however, question their perspective, their sense of 
proportion and their terminology. 

And to illustrate what I mean, Jet me turn for a moment to 
the only field in which I feel that I am qualified to debate 
the merit of their conclusions: 

One of the barometers upon which these gentlemen rel 
heavily in preparing their forecasts of the economic weather 
is the operating rate in the steel industry. That of course i 
an excellent barometer, and it has been falling recently. Ex- 
cept when strikes have interfered, the steel industry has been 
running for many months at 100 per cent of capacity o 
better; but in June the rate dropped below the 100 mark and 
has never since climbed back to that level. Last month, this 
barometer stood just under 95, and I judge that it will prob- 
ably average somewhere in that general neighborhood for 
the rest of the year. 

So our economic weather men are entirely correct when 
they say that steel production has fallen off; but it seems to 
me that they have become so obsessed with this downward 
trend that they've lost all sense of proportion. 

The truth is, of course, that on the basis of present order. 
and barring unforeseen work stoppages, the American steel 
industry will produce, and will sell, more steel this year than 
ever before, in war or in peace, at any time in its history. In 
fact, present indications are that it will make about 7 million 
tons more steel than it made in the all-time record year of 
1951. 

And if that’s what our weather men mean by the word “te- 
cession,” I can only say that the employes and the stockholders 
of U.S. Steel would like to see that kind of recession for the 
rest of their natural lives. 

You and I realize, of course, that steel plants were neve! 
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intended nor designed to operate regularly at 100 per cent 
of capacity. Historically the steel industry has always had to 
maintain a substantial reserve of capacity for use in times of 
great national emergency; and at such times, it is able to run 
at 100 per cent only by resorting to the uneconomic use of 
marginal facilities, materials and man power. 

Even during the wartime years of 1941 to 1945—when 
we were breaking our necks to produce every pound of steel 
that we could, and when the plants of United States Steel 
alone were outproducing all the Axis nations put together— 
the average operating rate for the industry as a whole was 
just 94 per cent of capacity—or almost exactly what it was 
last month. 

But remember, of course, that our total capacity in those 
days was much smaller than it is now; and even if our oper- 
ating rate today were to drop as low as 81 per cent of pres- 
ent capacity, we would still be producing, and selling, more 
steel than we did all through those frenzied years of World 
War II. : 

So it seems to me that these fellows who are so alarmed by 
the recent trend in steel are a lot like the restaurant owner 
who was complaining to a customer about how terrible his 
business was. The customer was very much surprised. 

“Why look, Joe,” he said, “every table in the place is filled 
and I’ve seen you turn away at least a dozen people while 
I've been sitting here.” 

“I know,” said the gloomy proprietor, “but six months ago 
I was turning away three dozen!” 

Well, gentlemen, as a steel man I’ve learned to my sorrow, 
these last few years, that you can’t make a profit on the busi- 
ness you turn away; and that’s why I think that our present- 
day pessimists should develop a little perspective as they 
analyze these trends. I also think they should define their 
terms, because to the average American, the word “recession” 
is merely economic double talk meaning “depression.” It is 
the exact opposite of the word “prosperity,” and it is certainly 
a far cry from any business situation that now exists or that 
is likely to exist so far as I can see. 

In saying that, I am not trying to minimize the importance 
or the significance of trends: but as a businessman, there is 
one statistic in which I put more faith than in any other— 
and that is the condition of the American consumer’s pocket- 
book. 

Today more people have jobs in America than ever before 
in our history—about 63% million of them, in fact. They are 
also getting the highest wages in history. Personal income 
of the American people as a whole stands at an all-time 
peak. They are spending more money than ever before; and 
in spite of all they are spending, they still managed to 
save the fabulous sum of 17 billion dollars last year. 

Gentlemen, the market is there, and the money is there, 
and all in the world we have to do is go out and get it! I 
know, of course, that our Prophets of Pessimism are terribly 
worried by the fact that there is no pent-up postwar backlog 
of consumer demand as there was at the end of World War 
Il. But do you believe for a minute that all of these millions 
of people, with all of these billions of dollars in their 
pockets, have already bought everything they need and want? 

Well, neither do I. If the product is right and the price is 
tight,.they are ready and able to buy it. We only have to 
make what they want; and to make them want what we make. 
So what our pessimists are really talking about is not a re- 
cession at all. It is nothing more nor less than plain, old- 
fashioned competition, with plenty of enterprise and sales- 
manship. And that’s right down our alley! 

To sum it all up, therefore, let me put it this way: 

For nearly 15 years, this nation has been out on an eco- 
nomic bender of very large proportions, and in the process 
ithas consumed intoxicating quantities of war, inflation, Gov- 
tmment handouts, deficit spending, ruinous taxation and 
predatory politics. And now it has come to the inevitable 
morning after. 
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Well, you don’t get over a party like that without having 
some kind of a hang-over—or, at least, so I’ve been told. 
There are just naturally bound to be headaches, dislocations 
and readjustments; but let’s recognize the headaches fer 
what they really are: the pains produced by past excesses; 
and not the symptoms of some impending economic disease. 
We are not sickening; we are recovering, and we have noth- 
ing to fear except, perhaps, the blandishments of our Social- 
ist-minded friends who will be back in full force next year 
trying to persuade us to take just one more little nip of 
the hair of the dog that bit us! 

But the only real cure for what ails us is plenty of exercise 
and hard work. 

Now all of us realize, of course, that many of the economic 
difficulties we see around us are properly the concern of 
Government, and that it is not within our power, as indi- 
viduals, to correct them. 

We know that our jerry-built tax structure needs a com- 
plete overhaul job, so that the enormous revenues which our 
Government must have can be raised without destroying 
the incentive of our people to produce more and to buy more. 

We know that farm income is declining; and that no one 
has yet devised a government price-support program that 
will promote readjustment instead of perpetuating maladjust- 
ment. 

And we know that millions of people in foreign lands are 
eager and anxious to buy American products, but are not 
permitted by their governments to do so. 

A proper solution of these problems in Washington would 
give a magnificent lift to the whole level of business activity; 
but, much as I want to see these problems solved, I do not 
share the unreasoning impatience of some of my fellow citi- 
zens who have been so critical of congressional delay in acting 
upon them. 

It seems to me that one of our major difficulties stems from 
the fact that these important issues have, for 20 vears, been 
the subject of ill-considered, stop-gap legislation that was 
jammed through the mill under the pressure of constant crisis 
and emergency. Now for the first time they are being sub- 
jected to thoughtful and exhaustive study by committees of 
conscientious and capable men; and I, for one, am willing to 
await the findings and recommendations of these committees, 
for it had never occurred to me to expect that all of the evils 
of the past would or could be corrected in the space of a few 
months. 

But important as Government action will be in its influence 
upon our general economy, the task of shaping America’s 
future still rests, I believe, primarily on the American pro- 
ducer. So what are we waiting for? 

We know what kind of America we want—an America 
that is free, peaceful and prosperous—a land of ever-growing 
opportunity with a constantly rising standard of living for all 
of our people in every walk of life. 

That is the kind of America which our forefathers built and 
handed down to us. It is the kind of America we have today. 
It is the kind of America we hope—with God’s help—to 
keep. 

But that kind of America was never built—or kept—by men 
of little faith. It was built by men of courage and daring who 
had confidence in themselves and who were willing to risk 
their fortunes and their lives for what they wanted. In no 
other spirit could our American system have been conceived, 
and in no other spirit can it survive. 

So I repeat, it’s up to us. We can have the kind of America 
we want if we have the enterprise, the courage and the faith 
to do so. We cannot afford to be overcautious and afraid; nor 
can we afford, of course, to throw caution to the winds, for 
sound business judgment was never more necessary than it is 
today. 

But all in the world we really need is less pessimism, more 
“Detroit talk” and a full realization of the fact that nobody 
has yet made a dime by selling America short! 
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FRENCH GOWN $300 
... COPY $25: WHY 


PARIS—Autumn styles created by the 
big-name French fashion designers are 
hitting the market everywhere —and 
American buyers are leading the rush 
on the Paris salons where you can buy a 
little daytime thing for $300. 

After seeing the dresses, and the price 
tags, vou begin to wonder why Paris sets 
the world’s fashions year after year, 
Looking for answers, I dropped in to see 
Jacques Fath, one of the best-known 
Paris designers. 

This is the way the conversation went: 

Q Mr. Fath, some American buyers 
say the French cowturiers are pricing 
themselves out of the market. Is_ that 
true? ; 

A No. For $300, you can get an orig- 
inal model here. The price in America 
for a comparable dress made to order 
would be $600, at least. 

Q Is it true that you charge American 
buyers higher prices than other buyers? 

A No, the prices are the same. 

Q How much competition are the 
Italians giving you? 












DESIGNER JACQUES FATH 
Hemlines: ‘‘not too short’’ 
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A The Italians copy the Americans— 
designs the Americans got from us two 
years ago. Their accessories are marvel- 
ous. But, for the main things, they are 
not creative. 

Q What about the American design- 
ers? 

A I like the American couture. The 
Americans are good—much better than 
the Italians—but they sell only in the 
United States. 

Q You don’t think American clothes 
are too standardized? 

A On the contrary, the American 
woman, like the French woman, likes to 
add a little personal touch to her cos- 
tume. The French woman does it by go- 
ing to a little couturier and asking him to 
cut the dress in such and such a way. The 
American woman adds her own touch 
with accessories—a string of pearls, a 
handkerchief, something of that sort. 

Q What's the difference between one 
of your dresses here, and the copy of it 
that sells later in the United States for 
$25—aside from being a little behind the 
times? 

A My models are fitted by hand. The 
American copy is machine-made and 
ready to wear. Sometimes the manufac- 
turer will change the line to make it 
easier to copy. 

Q Where do you stand in the hem- 
line fight? How short are your dresses? 

A I’ve made mine a little shorter, but 
not too short. I’m at 15 inches. I don’t 
like the idea of thé very short dress—it 
has no style. I think a woman in a dress 
that’s too short can’t look like a lady. 

Q Why do all the new fashion ideas 
have to come from Paris? 

A I don't know. Not all “French fash- 
ion” is really French, you know. Main- 
bocher is an American, but he came to 
Paris to make his name. Schiaparelli is 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Italian. When they come here, they all 
become “French.” 

Q Then do they come to Paris because 
the buyers are in Paris? 

A No, it’s not the money. There is an 
ambiance—an atmosphere—in Paris. In 
literature, in painting, in theater, in all 
the arts, the air of Paris seems to be 
very beneficial. Then, too, Paris is the 
only place where you will still find people 
doing handiwork in great numbers. 

Q How do you know what women will 
buy? Isn’t it difficult to ,keep one jump 
ahead of the women? 

A I don’t think about what women 
will buy. I design the dress the way | 
want to design it. I never think about 
whether it will sell or not. 

Q Is there such a thing as a couturier 
for men? Who designs men’s clothes? 

A Nobody does. Instinctively each 
man creates a style for himself. 

Q Do you have a standard markup on 
a dress—a certain profit per dress? 

A The hard thing about this business 
is that, for us, two and two do not always 
add up to four. We may figure that a 
certain dress takes 60 hours to make. But 
there must be fittings, alterations, more 
fittings. In the end, we may spend 130 
hours working on that dress. But the 
price remains the same. 

Q You make up four collections a 
year? 

A Yes, there are two large collections 
—one for spring and summer and one for 
autumn and winter. And there are two 
“half collections” at midseason. 

Q How many outfits make up a col- 
lection for showing? 

A It varies. Here, there are about 
200 pieces in a collection. We often 
spend $800 making the first model of a 
dress and sell it to the store buyer for 
$400. 

Q Is most of your business with store 
buyers? 

A No, indeed. I sell six times as many 
dresses to individual women as to buyers. 
We have customers scattered all over the 
world. 

Q Do you sell the same dress to more 
than one customer? 

A Oh, yes. Sometimes we sell the 
same dress to 150 people. We repeat it 
150 times, for buyers as well as for pri- 
vate clients. 

Q And you would get 150 times $400? 

A Yes. But, out of 200 models in the 
collection, not all will be that successful. 
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On a few, we may even take a loss. After 
all, we are in this business the whole 
year around. Every day we are making 
muslin models or toiles. 

Q Do you ever make a special dress 
for one person, and sell it to her ex- 
clusively? 

A Yes. If a good client asks me to de- 
sign a special dress for her, I do it. But 
it is very expensive for me” because I 
can’t repeat it. 

Q Who may come to see your col- 
lection? 

A Anyone may come, if he has an in- 
vitation. 

Q Do buyers have to pay a fee to 
come? 

A Buyers from business houses must 
put up a guarantee. If they buy some- 
thing, the money goes toward the price. 
Otherwise, they forfeit it. 

Q If I wanted to buy one of your 
dresses, how would I get an invitation? 

A You would call our files department. 
They'd check your name against the 
“black list” which is issued by our trade 
association, the Chambre Syndicale de la 
Couture, and against the files of our reg- 
ular customers. If vour name was not 
on either list, they would ask to see 
your passport to make sure you were 
not connected with the dressmaking 
business. 

Q Are there spies in your business, 
then? 

A Yes, plenty of them. 

Q How do they operate? 

A I have a workshop not far from 
here. One group rented a hotel room 
across the street and took snapshots of 
all my dresses which were on wooden 
mannequins, through the windows. Peo- 
ple attend the collection here—sometimes 
they come in groups of three. One will 
copy the skirt, one the blouse, and one 
the detail and trimmings. 

Q You do allow people to make notes 
at your showings, don’t you? 

A Yes. But no one is allowed to make 
sketches. If we catch anvone doing it, we 
ask him to leave. Sometimes we put the 
matter before the Chambre Syndicale 
and they sue in the French courts for 
an indemnity. 

Q Isn’t fashion, generally, considered 
a risky business? 

A It’s not so risky as it used to be. 
There was a time when the top couturiers 
operated on a shoestring. They paid low 
wages, and they were completely de- 
pendent upon the success of each new 
collection to stay in business. - 

Now, we live in an age of publicity. 
We have girls of 16 and 17 on our staff, 
training as apprentice seamstresses. By 
law, we must send them to school as well. 
All our employes are covered by a liberal 
social-security program. 

And a couturier owns a very valuable 
trade-mark—his name—which is used on 
dresses and searched for by women all 
over the world. 
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“Forging Ahead in Business”’ is one 
of the most informative and inspir- 
ing little books about personal ad- 
vancement ever written. Its 48 pages 
are crammed with helpful advice 
and information about opportuni- 
ties in business and industry. And 
it describes the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s Modern Business Course 
& Service fully. 

There is no charge for ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business;” but only men 
who are sincerely interested in 
their business futures are invited 
to send for the booklet. It holds 
nothing for the merely curious. If 
you feel that “Forging Ahead in 
Business” is intended for you, 
simply fill out and return the 
coupon below. Your copy will be 
mailed to you promptly. 





Name 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 216, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a-copy of the 48-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 
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THIS CRACK STREAMLINER, the North 
Coast Limited, is now 12 hours faster 
between Chicago and the North Pacific 
Coast. Freight cars—including a thou- 
sand brand new 50-ton box cars—also 
are speeding along at a faster pace. New 
continuous welded rail and a new elec- 
tronic train radio system are other recent 
Northern Pacific improvements which 
today bring better-than-ever service to 
passengers and shippers on Main Street 
of the Northwest. 


We went West with General Custer 


Echoes of war-whoops and gunfire 
had barely died away when Northern 
Pacific’s sledge-and-shovel army blazed 
trail for the first transcontinental rail- 
road across the Northwest. 

Just seven short years after Custer and 
his cavalry met disaster at Little Big 
Horn in Montana, our first train trium- 
phantly reached the Pacific. 

Though General Custer, shown here 
with a group of his scouts, played a brief 
but vital role in protecting Northern 
Pacific survey parties, the railroad and 
the area they defended are sti// making 
history today. 

In Minnesota, new taconite processing 


runes are movinc on Main Street of the Northwest 
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plants have just given our nation’s iron 
ore industry a tremendous boost. In the 
Williston Basin across the Dakotas and 
Montana, rich oil fields have been un- 
covered beneath wheat fields and grazing 
land. In Washington’s Columbia Basin, 
water power and irrigation are now 
sparking a startling new growth in what 
was once a million-acre desert. 

Things are moving on Main Street of 
the Northwest. And to keep them mov- 
ing, Northern Pacific is working con- 
stantly to improve railroad service. Many 
major improvements have already been 
made—still more are on the way. Keep 
your eye on NP! 






































WASHINGTON ¢ BONN e LONDON ¢ TOKYO © RIO DE JANEIRO 


>> Buyers on world trade lanes are about to have their "day" again. 

Sellers most everywhere are in a big scramble for markets. Salesmanship is 
at a premium as production lines load warehouses with goods. 

Export markets are getting more of a play as home markets fill up. 

American exporters find sales come harder than a year ago. 

Competition is keener. Easy sales in the wake of U.S. aid programs are 
fewer and farther between. Dollar shortage abroad doesn't hamper U.S. export 
sales as much as it did. But foreigners now can afford to be choosier, can 
examine price tags, delivery dates and credit terms more closely. 











>> WASHINGTON--Big drop in U.S. farm exports is opening eyes to the importance 
of world markets to any solution of the farm problem. Washington works on plans 
to get rid of some farm surpluses abroad. 

American industrialists, finding sales harder to make at home, are doing 
homework on export possibilities. Feeling in many quarters is that U.S. busi- 
ness activity--to stay high--may soon need the prop of more export orders. 
Otherwise, the recession talk can really mean something. 

"To export more, we must import more." This "freer trade" talk is being 
heard all the way from the White House out to the grass \vots. 

But there's the other side of the coin, too. Some industries, also fearing 
a sales lag, don't want more competition from foreign goods. Protectionist 
sentiments well up, especially if people start losing jobs. 

Reconciling "freer trade" and protectionist views is a big order. It's a 
problem to be tackled by the White House and Congress next year. 

Meanwhile, American exporters are out hustling sales. And what are they 
finding in the world markets?..... Plenty of other hustlers. 














>> BONN--German exporters are really beating the bushes for business--in Latin 
America, Africa, the Middle East, India, as well as Europe and the U.S. 

German prices are about the same as others. But the Germans are drawing 
business from competitors because of earlier delivery dates and easier credit. 

The Bonn Government is certain to push exports hard in the future. 

German trade surplus now is substantial. But a big chunk of these trade 
earnings will soon have to be siphoned off to meet payments on the German ex- 
ternal debt (under the terms of the London and Israeli agreements). 

This means extra effort will be required of German exporters, already the 
most aggressive group operating in the export field. 














>> LONDON--British Government is talking up a bigger export push, especially 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 
in Canada, Latin America and the Middle East. [ 
British exporters have done well in the U.S., not so well in Canada--de- 
Spite close family ties and preferential tariffs. In Latin America, the British 
have never recovered their prewar share of the market. American, German and os 
other European competition is stiff in that area. The British have also lost Elect 
ground, compared with prewar days, in the Middle East. = 
Temptation for British manufacturers is to sell in the "easy" markets--at bre 
home and in the protected sterling area. It's harder to sell outside, particu- tre 
larly since many countries now subsidize their exports by various means. 
One reason the Bank of England just lowered its discount rate is to encour= ye 
age the flow of more capital into production of export goods and to lower the - 
cost of loans to finance exports. , Carle 
Keeping export prices, and therefore production costs, down is Britain's rur 
big headache right now. Demands for higher wages are widespread. Higher wages oa 
would mean higher prices unless material costs weaken somewhat more. ran 
Just now British exporters worry more about German and Japanese competition ha 
than anything else. But in the backs of their minds they also fear increased bee 
American exports and smaller American imports, if a recession develops in the U.S. - 
ste 
>> TOKYO--The Japanese are ready to take drastic measures to build exports. wn 
Japanese heavy industry is having trouble meeting bids of German and Brit- Bond 
ish competitors in export markets. Obsolescent plant makes costs high in Japan. 0 
Shipbuilders there are now thinking about charging foreign buyers much less than the 
domestic buyers. Steelmakers may have to do something similar. _ 
Japanese earnings from exports aren't nearly large enough to cover outlays 98. 
for imports. Dollar inflow is big enough to bridge the gap. But that will not Layo 
continue forever. A sounder foreign-trade position will be necessary before is 
Japan can attract much foreign capital--so badly needed for plant. 19, 
Also, big reparations claims (20 billion dollars) by Southeast Asian coun-= sin 
tries can no longer be ignored by Japan. Such claims undoubtedly can be scaled Th 
way down. But whatever has to be paid will be a further drain on export earn- tim 
ings.....0n all counts, the need for bigger exports is clear. vi 
Competitors are now asking: Will Japan revert to her prewar trade tactic of sea 
dumping low-quality goods at cut-rate prices to build up export sales? yee 
>> A free-for-all in export markets looms as the four major trading countries 
--the U.S., Britain, Germany and Japan--all gird for a sales battle. 
>> RIO DE JANEIRO--Ultranationalists and Communists in Brazil have just dealt 


their country's economy a severe blow. A state oil monopoly is to be set up. 
Monopoly will handle all oil exploration and development. Foreign oil companies 
cannot expand marketing operations unless the monopoly participates. 

Washington experts believe this new policy condemns Brazil to small-scale 
oil production since Brazilian financial and technical rescurces are so limited. 

Brazil's transportation system depends on oil. More and more is used every 
year. Import bill for oil already absorbs a third of Brazil's dollar earnings. 
Imports of other essentials are curbed to bring in oil. 

Oil problem can blight Brazil's bright potentialities. Pushing through the 
oil monopoly is a Communist victory against Brazil's better interests. It's a 
bitter pill for Washington where Brazil has been considered a stanch friend. 
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A slow erosion in the rate of business 
activity seems to be under way. 

Electric-power production, allowing for 
seasonal influences, has been in a 
downtrend since early August, a trend 
broken only temporarily by the ex- 
treme hot weather just before Labor 
Day. Output in the week ended Sep- 
tember 19 was 8.7 per cent above a 
year ago, the smallest gain over 1952, 
with a single exception, for any week 
since January. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods are 
running 1 per cent below a year ago 
and the lowest for any corresponding 
week since 1949. Back in May they 
ran as high as 8 per cent above the 
same week in 1952. 

Prices of sensitive commodities have 
been falling slowly. Recent losses in 
industrial raw materials include hides, 
steel scrap, zinc, tin and wool. Among 
foodstuffs, corn, wheat, barley and 
lard have been losing ground. 

Bond prices are firming up as investors 
anticipate lower business activity and 
easier money rates. By September 23 
the U.S. Government’s 34 per cent 
bonds due 1978-83 had risen to 101.88, 
from 100.16 on September 11 and only 
98.62 on June 1. 

Layoffs, measured by initial claims for 
unemployment compensation, rose to 
187,000 in the week ended September 
19, the third straight increase. The rise 
since August 29 has taken place in a 
season when claims normally drop. 
The layoff rate is the largest for this 
time of year since 1949. 

Employment, though at a record high 
for August, is failing to make the 
seasonal gains normal at this time of 
year. Nonfarm jobs, seasonally ad- 
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justed, fell to 49,313,000 in August, 
down 185,000 from July for the first 
decline in 13 months. 


Manufacturing jobs, also seasonally ad- 


justed, dropped to 17,103,000, down 
170,000 from July and 200,000 below 
their June peak. Manufacturing jobs 
were the lowest since February. 
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The main soft spots show up in BLS 


figures on employment and average 
hours worked. 


Average hours worked in manufactur- 


ing fell from 41.1 in March to 40.5 in 
August. Reductions include nonelec- 
trical machinery, 1.3 hours; trans- 
portation equipment, 1.1; fabricated 
metal products, 1.0; primary metals, 
0.5; instruments, 0.8. 


— DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 


Jobs held by production workers fell 


90,000 each in nonelectrical machinery 
and transportation equipment between 
March and August. They were down 
17,000 in electrical machinery, 15,000 
in primary metals. 


Metal-consuming industries have led 


in cutting output. Man-hours of work 
in metal-consuming industries fell 6 
per cent on the average from March 
to August. The drop was 9 per cent 
for nonelectrical machinery, 8 for 
transportation equipment, 4 for elec- 
trical machinery, 2% for metals. 


A bit of slack is developing in some 


soft-goods industries. From June to 
August jobs rose less, than seasonally 
in apparel, rubber and leather indus- 
tries. In the leather industry, the work 
week is nearly two hours shorter than 
a year ago. It is 0.7 of an hour shorter 
in rubber products. 


Purchasing power of manufacturing 


workers, after rising swiftly in the sec- 
ond half of last year, has flattened out 
and is now tending to decline. Average 
weekly earnings, as the top chart 
shows, have been unable to exceed the 
peak of last December. Loss of pay for 
overtime has offset a rise in wage rates. 
The cost of living, meanwhile, has 
crept upward and on August 15 was 
nearly 1 per cent above December. 


Retail trade is lagying a little. Depart- 


ment-store sales in the first half of 
September were a bit below August. 
In August retail-store sales were the 
lowest for any month this vear. 


Adjustments in business are growing in 


number but are still selective and 
gradual. A slow, orderly decline in 
business activity seems the worst to 
expect for the period just ahead. 
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word is among their.group, and they are known as that by 
the others. They're frightened, they're shy, they don’t get 
along well in interpersonal relationships, they don’t know 
how to fight, they don’t know how to date, they don’t know 
how to dance, they don’t know how to dress, and so forth. 
They may study excessively, they may be highly overcom- 
pensating athletes who are terrified of other people, they 
may be “mother’s boys.” And the others recognize it, and it is 
noticeably interfering with their day-to-day life. This per- 
son at 16, 17 or 18 may discover alcohol. He may not even 
know that he has discovered it. He may go to his first party 
and have some drinks and simply know that, “Gee, when 
I go to the Joneses on Saturdays I have a wonderful time!” 

But after several experiences he can’t help making the 
correct discrimination because he went to Green’s house and 
it was Thursday and there were drinks and he had a wonder- 
ful time, and the next Saturday he went to the Joneses, had no 
drinks and he felt awful. This person, then, begins to find that 
with drinks he can act more like a human being, that he is 
accepted by others, and there is this tremendous relief—“My 
God, I can be a human being after all!” 

The group of alcoholics with this background, I would say, 
is more sizable than the psychotics. But I would not say that 
they are all the alcoholics by any means. Anybody who tries 
to explain alcoholism entirely in terms of basic or character 
neurosis faces an impasse. 


Preventing Neurosis 

Q If we should make more progress in mental hygiene will 
we make more progress in the field of alcoholism? 

A As mental hygiene is able to do something about the 
prevention of psychosis, for this percentage, yes. As it is able 
to do something for the prevention of neurosis, or social and 
emotional deviation, obviously for a bigger percentage, yes. 

But, then, take this even larger group of alcoholics who 
don’t give evidence of early neurosis. You only discover them 
when they are 40. You go back through their life histories 
and you can’t find in the school record any evidence that they 
were peculiar—they were just like everybody else. 

Now everybody—and this is pertinent to the mental- 
hygiene question—everybody has personality difficulties. We 
all of us have stronger and weaker spots in emotional and 
social adjustment by definition. Some of us are quite well 
adjusted in relationships with the opposite sex on a series of 
levels, whether it refers to actual sexual intercourse or whether 
it refers merely to talking to secretaries. Some of us are aver- 
age and some of us are a little more or a little less well ad- 
justed. Some of us in the matter of competition and assertion 


and dominance are stronger or weaker. All of us have certain 
weak spots. We are not robots. 

Let’s say that I am weak when it comes to asserting myself 
with people in a higher status or with older men. Maybe it 
has something. to do with early experiences with my father 
or my older brother. Anyway, it is a common thing. It i 
found in personnel problems all the time. You promote , 
good man and he collapses. Why? He cannot give orders ona 
higher level. 

A boy is, let us say, now 23, 24, 25, and he has all the 
ambitions that most young American men have, and he fee 
a little more at ease, a little more relaxed, and loses a little of 
this restraint after a few drinks. Well, he says to himself, 
do a lot of other people. So what! 

Along about age 25, 26, 27, this particular problem be. 
comes even more significant to him. The boy is no longer in 
the school or college situation and can’t fall into one of those 
nicely defined categories where this is the faculty, these are 
my elders, these only lower classmen, and begins to realize 
that he is a competitive person, too. 

He, too, can get up there and can even disagree with those 
people. In fact, the situation demands that he compete. This 
makes him somewhat ill at ease, but over the week end when 
he has a cocktail, some highballs, or whatever it may be, he 
loses some of his fears and anxieties on this score, and this 
loss becomes highly important. 

There would seem to be a point, as we recapture the life 
experience of the alcoholic, where there suddenly is an in- 
crease in the intake. Let’s say that in his group they usually 
have, say, three cocktails two nights a week and on Saturday 
nights. This man’s intake jumps up 50 per cent— 


When Drinking Gets Serious— 

Q Is this suddenly? 

A It would seem so. At least the man remembers it, and 
so do some of his friends. Then he begins to show all sorts of 
symptoms, but I will skip all of them and go right into the 
possible mental-hygiene aspect of it. He begins to increase the 
time of drinking and may have a couple in the afternoon. 
He may even shift jobs so that he may get into a position 
where this sort of thing is more possible. He may shift friends 
so that he associates frequently with those among whom 
heavier drinking is socially acceptable. 

And we will find that he is making certain decisions and 
is meeting certain people particularly at the times when he 
can have a few drinks—not that he is going out and hang 
ing on to lampposts. He may tie one on now and then if the 
people in his group tie one on. But he is regularly ‘drinking 
more. Perhaps he is meeting problems with his wife or his 
kids that have made him very uneasy. He can’t stand the kids 
at suppertime, and he is afraid his wife expects him to do 
things he can’t do, but if he has two cocktails every night 
he no longer notices their criticisms, their requests for his at 
tention. He may be abrupt and even a little sarcastic with 
them, and doesn’t know that he is doing it. 

This is a very slow, gradual process. We call it the “pamper 
ing effect” of alcohol. There was a weak spot in his person- 
ality armament and, instead of trying something new and 
learning through variation, no, he protects himself more and 
more by alcohol. The needs for the personality go on and new 
needs come up, especialy in the weakest areas, and this fel: 
low is not learning, he is not growing, he is not changing, 





but more and more is covering it up. 
Then, if the situation develops whereby he is put under 
some special pressure, he may—and it is three o’clock in the 
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afternoon—say, “If only I had a couple of drinks!” And he’s 
right—because he has those couple of drinks and it doesn’t 
bother him so much. Then occasionally begins to get drunk. 
Now, when he gets drunk, he has not only the remorse that 
any might have who experience a hang-over, but also has this 
awful remorse about the situation which he didn’t resolve and 
about what he did while drunk, plus the fact, “I’ve done it 
before and before and before, and I can’t stop it!” He ex- 
periences a monumental psychological effect from the hang- 
over. 

A vicious-circle process can now be seen. As the individual 
more and more depends on alcohol to meet certain situations 
-and for a while he is successful, for it does work—he is, 
through lack of exercise, so to speak, reducing his basic equip- 
ment to meet other people and particular types of situations 
effectively. As this happens, he needs a little more. As he 
begins to take a little more, he begins to make “drunkenness” 
mistakes. In other words, he could be overly aggressive and 
doesn’t even know it; you can be critical of him, and he 
doesn’t even notice. 

Pretty soon the liabilities of drinking overtake the assets. 
Furthermore, occasionally he oversteps and really gets drunk 
and does things that create new, major difficulties, so he has 
to get over this additional problem. To cover up this new 
problem created by the excessive use of alcohol, he uses more 
alcohol, and so the nice little vicious circle becomes a bigger 
vicious circle. ‘ 

It may be that a definition of “psychological addiction” 
would be the use of alcohol to overcome the effects of alco- 
hol, whereas when you.are merely using alcohol to overcome 
situational problems or neurotic problems, this is not the case. 
Then you are drinking to overcome shyness or inferiority 
feelings, which are not created by alcohol. 

Q Now, where does mental hygiene fit in? 

A We would say two things. First, let’s note this fact. 
Over the past 50 years, which is at longest the reign of 
modern psychiatry—and perhaps you would prefer 25 years— 
psychiatrists have been peculiarly unsuccessful with alco- 
holics. The psychiatrists know this and dislike the alcoholics; 
the alcoholics know this and dislike the psychiatrists. And so 
the hope of doing anything, one with the other is, of course, 
very low. Psychiatrists are not alone in that, however—it 
covers everybody else, too. 


SLIPS IN PSYCHIATRY— 


Q But why have the psychiatrists, if this is a mental-hy- 
giene problem, not done better? 

A One answer to this would be that the psychiatrist, quite 
correctly, sees that this person has personality difficulties and 
in some instances they see a long-lasting character neurosis, 
one that’s been in the developmental stages for years, per- 
haps since the age of 4 or 5. So the psychiatrist says that, 
unless we get rid of this thing at the bottom, we are just play- 
ing games with the thing at the top. 

So the alcoholic comes into the office and the psychiatrist 
starts needling back into this, perhaps, adolescent problem, 
and then back to the 7 or 3-year-old period. The alcoholic 
looks at the psychiatrist and wonders, “Which one of us is 
screwy?” Here he is; his wife is going to toss him out on his 
ear, he can’t hold food on his stomach, his glasses are smashed, 
he has lost his papers, he is going to lose his job. He has this 
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horrible feeling of fear, of additional worry about this alcohol 
business, and here this weird character is asking him what 
dreams he had about his great-grandmother when he was 4 
years old. , 

Q That’s an exaggeration, of course— 

A Yes it is, but it is significant of a very important thing: 
The psychiatrist, very correctly, proceeds on the premise that 
there were underlying difficulties much more significant than 
the actual effect of the alcohol. And so they begin to talk 
about alcohol as a symptom, but I would suggest to you that, 
as the alcoholic has gone through alcoholic experiences for 
many years, he is no longer merely a neurotic type B or a 
neurotic type C. He may once have fitted such a label, but 
now he has added alcohol-dependency and has fused the two 
into something new. He has problems, demanding problems, 
problems that have gone so deeply into his insides that this 
alcohol will trigger him off even 15 to 20 years later, even if 
he never takes a drink in the interim. The alcohol dependence 
is terribly important in itself. It is a new thing. It is what we 
call “alcoholism.” 

Q So you do have your original problem in personality and 
mental hygiene? 

A Yes—and perhaps you can tie this original to poor neigh- 
borhoods, unresolved Oedipus complexes, lack of affection, 
and so forth, yes. But, unless there is also understanding of 
the impact of excessive and chronic alcohol ingestion and 
what it can do to an emerging, growing personality, therapy 
won't get very far. 

In the first place, you will have a lot of alcoholics who 
won't have what you would call a neurosis, and yet they are 
just as bad as the other fellows in the end. When you get the 
one who has this real neurotic problem you probably can’t 
reach him by the usual psychiatric technique because, as the 
psychiatrist would put it, he is an objectionable, un-co-opera- 
tive person—and that is right. 


HEREDITY— 


Q Is there any inherent tendency to become an alcoholic? 
You hear of people referred to as a natural for alcoholism— 

A Let’s put it this way: Acquired characteristics are not in- 
herited—that is, you cannot inherit a taste for alcohol. You 
do not inherit drinking. Alcoholism? There is an inherited 
structure which is closely related to one’s potentiality to 
develop an effective personality. So, since weaker personalities 
are prone to maladjustments of all sorts, including alcohol- 
ism, yes. 

We say that alcoholism is found to a higher degree among 
the feeble-minded than the rest of the population. Certain 
of the feeble-minded probably have a structural, organic 
deficiency which can_be inherited. However, they inherit 
feeble-mindedness, not alcoholism. 

Q I want to clear up this heredity question a little bit. Do 
I understand you to say that, while there is no acquired taste, 
if a parent has a personality defect, and that defect is repro- 
duced in the child— 

A It couldn't be personality—it would have to be an organic 
defect. 

Q Well, does that cause the child to take to take to drink? 

A The organic defect does not cause the individual to 
drink. The organic defect has an effect on their ability intel- 
(Continued on next page) 
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lectually or in reaction time or in emotional spasms or in 
certain diseases, say, tuberculosis. 

Q If that is reproduced in the child, then the child will be 
susceptible to the same thing? ; 

A It will be susceptible to personality disorders, sometimes 
alcoholism, sometimes delinquency or neuroses. Now, I 
should add one more thing—that alcoholism runs in families. 

Q What is the reason that it runs in families? 

A Because the father or the mother who is an alcoholic 
finds it almost impossible to give love and affection and atten- 
tion and responsibility to anybody, especially to a child, who 
may well make him feel guilty and the like. This is, of course, 
particularly true of the mother. The situation in which the 
alcoholic’s children live, the way they are brought up, just 
everything, tends to make them upset people. 

Sometimes they will become extreme, wild “drys,” ascetics; 
sometimes they will become extreme drunks. Sometimes they 
may be moderate drinkers. But they experience hardships of 
an emotional nature during infancy, childhood and adoles- 
cence if the parent is an alcoholic. 

I might add something else here. Alcoholism cuts across 
all social groups, all educational groups, all occupational 
groups. It is limited to certain age groups, yes, largely be- 
cause it is a slowly (10-15 years) developing condition; it is 
most common between 35 and 55. It differs by sex, yes—5 or 
6 men to 1 woman. 

And in ethnic, cultural background—we find that the Medi- 
terranean people—the Italians and the Greeks, for example— 
will tend to have low rates. The Jews, almost all of whom 
use alcoholic beverages, have an extraordinarily low rate, a 
fact which has been recognized for over three centuries. 

The so-called native white American group will have quite 
a high rate, as will the Irish, Scandinavian, English, and 
Polish people. 

One noticeable thing is the difference between the sexes. 
In this country the ratio is about 54% or 6 to 1; in England for 
many years, 1890 to 1940, it was running about 2 men to 
1 woman; in Scandinavia at the same time it was about 27 
men to 1 woman. But it is interesting to note that, after three 
generations in this country, the Scandinavian rate began to 
descend to about 1] or 12 to 1, the English to come up to 
about 4 to 1. Those Jews who have more and more become 
secularized, gotten away not only from the Orthodox but also 
from the Conservative or the Reformed—especially if their 
parents have also—their rate has begun to go up. 

In other words, the Americanization process is gradually 
working in this sphere as well as others. 


SYMPTOMS— 


Q What are the prealcoholic symptoms? 

A Well, there’s the increase in intake—-we have the 
man who is drinking just like the other people in his group. 
The quantity doesn’t matter—it may be six sherries a week, 
or two highballs a night. This man starts increasing his intake, 
and he begins to show some of these behaviors—and remem- 
ber it is the repetition of these behaviors and their patterning 
with the others, not just their occasional appearance. 

The first thing it suggests is an increase in gross, drunken 
behavior—that is, when he has a little too much, instead of 
acting the way he used to act when he had a little too much, 
he begins to be more out of control in his immediate behavior. 





You all know that inhibitions go down with drinks—one 
forgets the immediate worries, the immediate fears. For in. 
stance; youre all being very polite here, but if we were at a 
cocktail party, I couldn’t get all this attention. I'd have to 
talk a little louder; my jokes aren't really very funny, but 
after two oc. three drinks they really begin to seem to me to 
have that particular flavor that would make Noel Coward 
jealous, and even you may forget a bit and laugh at some of 
my jokes. 

But this is still within the range of the social acceptance of 
that group. This man, however, begins to go beyond that. He 
starts to be a big shot—spends a lot of money, sets them up 
for the boys in the back room; he gets noisy; certain words 
which are limited perhaps to times when I hit myself with a 
hammer begin to come out more and more in general conver- 
sation. In a variety of ways this man’s behavior more and 
more often becomes obvious, irritatingly obvious, to the other 
members of the group when he is drinking. 


Dangers in a Blackout 

Another thing of considerable significance is the appear. 
ance, often very early in the game, of what is called “the 
blackout” or “pulling a blank”—this is a sort of temporan 
amnesia. The man is drinking along about 7, 7:30 or 8. Now 
the blackout begins, but, if you’re the man you don’t know it- 
You're still around, you’re having drinks, you're talking—vou 
may get in a car, and drive 50 miles, you may take a room at 
a hotel, but memory has stopped completely and one cannot 
recall anything that has taken place since 8:30. 

You can imagine the terrific impact this will have on women 
in our society, because there is immediately the thought: ‘I 
may have had a sexual experience—or other people will think 
I have, which is just as bad.” It is terrifying—less terrifying 
for a man. 

You get situations where a man has a blackout which last; 
36 to 48 hours—he ends up in another city, he doesn’t know 
where he is. He learns to have a newspaper sent up to his 
room to discover the date and what town he’s in. I know o 
one man who when he came out of the blackout remembered 
that he was to have signed a $400,000 contract the previous 
day at 10 a.m. Quickly making himself presentable, he 
rushed in to the corporation president with whom he was to 
have closed the deal, made some lame apologies, and hoped 
the whole thing wasn’t off. The corporation president looked 
at him rather strangely and then stated: “Mr. C, you were here 
yesterday at 10 a.m. and we signed the agreement.” Not 
all blackouts have this type of surprise for the end of the ston. 

Then there is the gulping and ‘sneaking—this is an indica- 
tion that it is not social drinking any more—the fellow has to 
do more than the socal pattern will allow. He needs to get this 
personality jolt or lift through acquiring a significant and 
rapid concentration of alcohol in his system—just a little bit 
doesn’t get him started. He begins to know that at the Jones 
house he will only get a couple of martinis, so before he 
goes to the Joneses’ he usually has a couple of quick ones- 
he’s the fellow who has to help the hostess, and incidentally 
get a few slugs on the side. He is learning that he must have 
more. 

Now, these are early symptoms. 

Q Can they be corrected? Can he stop? 

A Yes. 

Q Could you give him some rules, Dr. Bacon? 
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A To know that next he goes into alcoholism—that that is 
the next step—the first great crucial point, the loss of control. 
He meant to have two drinks, he winds up drunk. We find 
that he begins to need special rationalizations to explain his 
drinking, because people begin to nouce ue is drmking more. 
And these rationalizations cover the waterfront—everything 
you have ever heard of. 

At this time he may show a few instances of drinking alone. 
Drinking alone can be all right under a doctor’s prescription, 
or some people use it to go to sleep, or there may be a reli- 
gious ritual. But I’m not talking about any of those. He begins 
to drink alone and likes it. He doesn’t need all these other peo- 
ple pressing in on him, he may become a “loner.” This is 
quite usual with women alcoholics for whom social conven- 
tions don’t allow as many socially acceptable opportunities for 
drinking. Not all alcoholics are “loners.” 

Somewhere along in here—it may wait until the later 
stages—some dear, dear friend or even a physician may advise 
him during a hang-over—and he gets more hang-overs than 
others and they hurt him far more than they do other 
people—that a “quick one” at the beginning of the day will 
help. Many, many times it becomes humanly impossible for 
him to think of getting up and going to work and so on 
without this fortification. 

We begin to find some asocial behavior. I am not talking 
about anything marked. But we do find a little trouble on 
the job, a little trouble at home, a little trouble here and 
there, automobile trouble, or what not. It’s more than he had 
been having in the past. It is reported on—quietly. But most 
of his friends tend to hush up comments about it. Trying to be 
helpful perhaps, many people try to cover up for him. Of 
course, he tries to do so also. Naturally, the day of reckoning 
gets worse as it is postponed. And about this time he may say, 
‘I've got to do something about this.” So he tries to change the 
pattern—a little shift from rye to gin, or he will stop drinking 
before 5 in the afternoon, or he will only drink at home, never 
ina commercial place. 

Q Does that help? 

A No. It isn’t drinking patterns that are his trouble; it is 
the excessive ingestion of alcohol. And he can fit that into any 
pattern of drinking. Being an alcoholic, he will. 

Pretty soon—and it will be the end of what we call “the 
early stages’—he may go to get help from a minister, friend 
or someone outside the family, or he may even go to a sani- 
tarium or a doctor or a hospital. He tries them all out. 


THE ‘BINGE’— 


Now we come to the beginning of the last stage, which 
is the “binge.” We have our own way of talking about a 
‘binge.” A person can be completely “blotto” for 48 hours or 
for a week and we might not call it a binge if this fellow, 
let’s say, is drunk over the week end, but on Monday morn- 
ing he gets to the job. He may be on a two-week vacation 
and he is “blotto” for three or four days, but perhaps he has 
not completely disrupted social expectancy and social habit 
of his group. But this bird, who has started his week-end 
drinking about Friday at 2 p.m. and slowly slides off only 
about Monday noon and doesn’t get around to the office till 
Tuesday—this four days is much more significant than six 
days on a vacation. The man begins to go on binges which 
clearly disrupt and insult the society. 
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At this point, the alcoholic may Start getting secretive 
about his drinking. By now he will have surely learned the 
morning drink business, and he learns to keep a supply for 
the morning. He starts hiding his supply and he may develop 
all the tricky, tricky habits of the confirmed alcoholic and 
waste extraordinary ingenuity on protecting his secret sup- 
ply. I call it wasted—sometimes the mental exercise equals 
Thomas Alva Edison at his best. 

I might say that one of the most tragic things in the world 
is to see an alcoholic who has a half bottle left for the morn- 
ing which he puts away where the little woman isn’t going 
to find it—only to discover in the morning that he had been 
in a blackout when he did the hiding. What a frantic, mad- 
dening search will follow! 


Finally, a Breakdown 

We finally begin to see a social breakdown which is 
really manifest. His friends, if they are still in that category, 
find it harder and harder to cover up. Now he loses the sec- 
ond or third job, and even though he got in to the office first 
and resigned, too many people know he was fired. Trouble 
with the wife and kids begins to come out in the open, and 
so on. Social difficulties mount rapidly. He begins perhaps 
to show some physical symptoms, tremors; more and more 
often he’s in a physically run-down condition, which was 
perhaps present earlier in an acute fashion but over in two 
days—now it becomes chronic. And his rationalizations to 
himself—no longer can he find explanations in the culture 
that will satisfy even him, to say nothing of others. He is 
beginning to give up. His fears and his guilt and his remorse, 
instead of being pinpointed to what he did last night, or to 
his attitude toward his wife over 6 years, or 16 years, now 
become generalized without definition. 

There is undefined fear, undefined remorse that he can’t 
even explain—he has this black depression. It is called the 
blues sometimes—the real blues because you can’t identify it. 
That’s the difference between the real blues and a senti- 
mental blues—you can always say it’s because Mama went 
away—but with the real blues you can’t identify what it is 
that is so painful, so threatening. That’s what’s so horrifying. 
And at this point the fellow may give up socially on the 
grand scale, may slip down into Skid Row. Now the “DT’s” 
may appear, and so on. 

Q What can you do to help—in the early stages particu- 
larly? 

A I would like to answer that in the first instance by 
pointing out that the behaviors called “early symp- 
toms” are not by themselves symptoms. They have been ridi- 
culed by some newspaper commentators, and if they are 
considered as separate instances, such ridicule may be O.K. 
It is when they are patterned and repetitive and increasing 
that they are early symptoms. For instance, among your 
friends may be some who have had a blackout. Does that 
mean they're alcoholics? No. It may have to do with the im- 
proper utilization of alcohol by the body. Your friend may 
have gotten drunk several times, he may have sneaked drinks 
once in a while, he may have said at parties a couple of times, 
“Let's have one for the road,” or he may stop at your house 
to have a nightcap, or he may stop at a tavern on the way to a 
party. 

Taken by themselves, these need not be symptoms. It is 
(Continued on next page) 

































only when these things get into a pattern and become repeti- 
tive, that they make sense as early symptoms of alcoholism. 
Naturally, drunkenness may occur many times without any 
of these things being present at all. 


GIVING UP DRINK— 


Q What can be done about it? 

A For the people in the later stages you need almost a 
re-forming of life—particularly in social adjustments—and, 
for some people, also in the emotional sphere. Drinking will 
have to be given yp permanently. Some may need physiologi- 
cal care beyond remedies for temporary acute ills. Originally, 
some 10 years and more back, it was the late-stage alco- 
holics who came looking for help, and so rather drastic steps 
were needed 

Now, as “Alcoholics Anonymous” and our clinics began to 
be more widely known, some of the frightened people in the 
middle and earlier stages came in. In fact, today they are the 
largest groups we see. 

Q What are you going to do for them? 

A First, we began to find they are different types. Some 
of them were way back in the first stages, some of them need- 
ed a little knowledge and a little guidance from a neutral 
and a respectable source; when they could see where they 
were and could be given a little support. If they could have 
some of the situational factors—such as the wife, who has 
been doing the wrong thing even with the best motives, 
triggering the guy into his aleoholism—when they could re- 
ceive just a little help, they could help themselves quite 
effectively. 

If you could relieve those pressures and give this man 
just a little support, a little hope, a little help, then he didn’t 
have such a hard time. 

Q Could the people in the middle stages, who had lost 
control, stop drinking? 

A So far as we know, they can’t stop permanently without 
help. Now, there is going to be a case here and a case there 
where they can. Ordinarily we don’t know in such cases 
whether they really were alcoholics before they stopped—just 
that they said so or their doctor, or Aunt Mathilda or the 
judge said that they were alcoholics. Then you may find out 
that this judge or mother-in-law thinks anybody who has two 
beers a week is an alcoholic. 

Q In that group he isn’t out of control, then? 

A That very control is the crucial point in getting into 
alcoholism. 

Q Can he stop at that point, and later on be a moderate 
drinker? 

A So far as we know he cannot become a controlled drink- 
er. There may be some people who manifest some of these 
behaviors for a variety of reasons and later on drop the 
variant behavior without dropping the drinking. However, 
to date there is no well-recorded case that has been followed 
over as little as seven months, of a person who had—by 
consent of two or three outside observers going over the 
record—been an alcoholic, no matter what the stage, who 
was later on, say for a period of roughly a year, found to have 
been a controlled drinker. 

Q What about before he loses control and sees some 
symptoms, what does he do in that period? 

A He can keep control. 
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Q How dees he do it? 

A Asa matter of advice, I would say to him: “Buster, you'd 
be awfully smart to play it safe. The safe way is for you ty 
have a look around at your life, find out what you're getting 
amusement from, where your job is, where your friends are 
and see in what areas drinking seems to press itself, socially, 
upon you, and start manipulating those situations a littl 
Maybe you can control it.” 

Here is a typical way to find out—I’ve never proven this 
but it sounds reasonable and was suggested to me by a men. 
ber of “Alcoholics Anonymous,” or “AA’s,” as they are called 
To find out if one is an alcoholic or not, you get th 
is-he-or-isn't-he person to tel] you what he thinks sort ¢ 
average, social, moderate drinking is. Let’s say he decides, 
highball every night and two cocktails three times a week 
You say, “O.K., that’s what it is. Now, every night for on 
month you're to have one highball—never more, never less 
And Thursday, Friday and Saturday you have two cocktails- 
never more, never less.” If he can keep that up for 30 days broug 
the chances are he is not an alcoholic. had 

This is, of course, a rule-of-thumb thing, and I can see they 
where some wiseacre alcoholic would do it and get awag™? 
with it. I've known alcoholics to go through the aversiog®? 2 
treatment—and a horribly painful course it is—they go righ tt 
through the treatment, kidding the doctor the whole way histor 
through. Going out in between sessions and drinking ani they 
drinking till they can take it without becoming sick to thei for v 
stomach, and then going back for the next treatment, be been 
cause they are showing off. They’re showing that the doctor they 
is a damn fool. They’re showing Aunt Martha, and they ar them 
showing themselves how clever they are, and so’on. Of course, and 
they're fooling no one but themselves, but with a motive the h 
tion like that, I suppose, some alcoholic could pass this 30 ! 


day test. It would be a terrific strain on him. In 
we g 


HELP FOR ‘EARLY’ CASES— a 


Q You can't reach any of these people unless they want tif , He 
be helped, can you? AA 
A As far as therapy is concerned, I think this is a poter- right, 
tial excuse for failure that is very dangerous for progress it liked 
this field. Even “AA’s” use this excuse. For example, they they 
try to help Joe over here. A couple of weeks go by, and thet, night 
flop, Joe’s drunk again, Well, they try again and he flop abou 
again—and the answer is “Joe wasn’t ready.” of wi 
I don’t want to throw any blame in one direction alone 
Let’s say that a psychiatrist works with an alcoholic, or: 
clinic that really knows something about alcoholics—they Th 
work with Charlie. And he flops, not once, but again and have 
again. What’s the professional explanation? “He’s a psyco ““5: 
path.” zatior 
These are both ways of saying, “I don’t know,” and “Ing PC, 
not to be blamed.” The answer that he isn’t ready yet istt work 
an answer—it’s merely a restatement of a problem. ~thai 
At certain times, at certain places, with certain peopl, chop: 
under certain situations, this man is more ready or less ready terrifi 
—and the need of the therapist, “AA,” psychiatrist, or other, week 
is to be able to recognize and manipulate these more favor and | 
able situations, There are certain ways of dealing with certaid So 
alcoholics so that that readiness can be brought further for there 
ward, And this is what I was coming to when you asked me them 
about stopping the condition, coho! 
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Originally the Yale Clinic and the “AA’s” were getting the 
»Mreal McCoy. In the late 30s and early ’40s you hit the “AA’s” 
with a wham. The candidate did not have shoes that matched, 
had been in 12 jails, 6 workhouses, reform schools, State hos- 
pitals, sanitariums, had lost his wife, ete.—the works. “Alco- 
holics Anonymous” started about 1934. About 1938 or 1939 
two things happened—they got some people who hadn’t got- 
ten that far—they still had a necktie, a job, a wife. And the 
answer was: “Go on, go back out, you’re not an alcoholic— 
you don’t know what drinking is—scram.” 

But some of the others said: “No, that attitude is bad as 
faras “AA” is concerned. Maybe you're right—maybe this guy 
td in’t a real alcoholic, but he should have a chance. We can- 

not determine who is and ain’t. We have got to help.” So 
they tried it. 

Exactly the same thing happened when a woman showed 
up. This was a man’s organization and the idea of women 
Pbrought in the idea of pink ladies, that sort of drinking, and 
brought in fears that, having women around, even if they 
had been real lushes, would ruin the whole fellowship. But 
ithey said, “We've got to try it.” And just as in the case of the 
men who hadn’t hit real rock bottom as drunks, it worked in 
an amazing proportion of the cases. 

It was noticed that these people with a milder, shorter 
history (a) probably had just had a binge, and (b) that 
they probably had just had a nasty shock—mother died, 
for which they blamed themselves indirectly, or they had 
been kicked off their job, or they had been divorced, or 
they had had their first jail experience. It was a shock to 
them. And so, they talked about that shock as a bottom, 
and called it a “high bottom.” And, lo and behold, by 1950 
tivag the high bottoms in “AA” almost certainly* outnumbered the 
- 30.8 low bottoms. 

In the clinics we’ve had the same thing. In the early days 
we got the real ones, the men who had touched low, low 
bottom. Then we got more and more who were in the middle 
stages and then some in the earlier stages. 

Here’s something else. When people began to come to 
“AA” who were 25, 26, 29 years of age, they came in all 
tight, but some couldn’t stand it—they liked the “AAs,” they 
liked the philosophy, they liked the program, they knew 
they had been helped, but they couldn’t stand going in two 
nights a week to listen to these old timers yack-yack-yack 
about “what I did at Armentiers” or about their 25 years 
of wild drinking, or something of the sort. 


u ty 


nt to 


Development of ‘Junior AA’‘s’ 

This was far from their own experience. So you begin to 
have a development in the larger cities of so-called “Junior 
yoo AA’s.” A different sort of re-socialization or modified sociali- 
" Bf zation was needed. The “AA” are very flexible and very em- 
“Tn Ditic, and they found that for many of the youngsters this 
ing Worked. They picked up a lot more screwballs in this group 
~that is, youngsters who were deeply neurotic, perhaps psy- 
ople chopathic, who were also drinking excessively, and who got a 
ead terrific bang out of “AA,” and went along beautifully for six 
ther Weeks. But pretty soon they were taking the group over, 
wvorg and going wild. 
rtailjg 50 they have had some difficulty with such groups, but 
fo there is no question that they have helped a great many of 
1 mf them. The significant thing is the change from late-stage al- 
coholics to middle and early-stage alcoholics, from helping 
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alcoholics averaging 45 years of age to those averaging 36 or 
88 years of age. 

Q What have you found in the clinics? 

A We have found the same thing in the clinics. Because of 
the availability of help, because of the anonymity, because 
of the lowering of the stigma around alcoholism, people are 
willing to come in and ask for help. This is a hard thing for 
the alcoholic to do, partly because in the back of his mind is 
just what was in your physiology textbook—the horrible im- 
plications of this disease and the moralizing that accompanied 
it. But now there are places where they don’t believe in these 
horrors and don’t preach at you. In fact, in “AA” there may 
be many who think drinking is just dandy, but that they’re 
sick and they can’t take it—it’s like diabetes, “I can’t take 
sugar,” or “I’ve got an allergy to sweety, so I can’t take 
them.” This is making the condition respectable and the pos- 
sibility of seeking help less painful. So they come in. 


STUDENT INTEREST— 


Q Do you find that young people are interested in the work 
of the “AA” and the clinics? 

A Yes. The high-school and young college people who had 
suddenly gotten very interested in “AA” speakers or those 
from clinical centers. We note at the Yale Center that our 
people get an almost fascinated response from these young- 
sters. The students even ask to have them come, and no one 
has to take attendance. Their reaction would appear strikingly 
different from that shown to classical temperance lectures. 

Now, some of these students need what I would call in- 
tellectual knowledge and guidance. They’re not personality- 
problem kids, they’re not alcoholics, but they've been receiv- 
ing this nonsense—that is the way they look at it—about alco- 
hol. For instance, they’ve been told: “The first drink—it’s the 
first drink that’s the dangerous one—you're one drink away 
from a drunk. A little beer here and there, and this horrible 
social drinking will lead to death, disgrace, disease. The liver 
will turn purple, the brain shrink, and so on.” 

The students, to be sure, know this is not true. I say that 
they know this for the following reason—some 60-odd mil- 
lion people, most of them parents, use alcoholic beverages. 
These beverages are in the icebox or they’re in the cupboard 
or they're at the party, and the youngsters know that their 
dad drinks, and so on. They also know that he isn’t drunk 
and he isn’t crazy and he isn’t going to be. Furthermore, I 
don’t think kids care much about warnings which refer to the 
senile part of the population—those who are past 32 or 33. 
Alcoholics are usually portrayed as being even older than this. 

A certain proportion of teen-agers, let’s say 20 per cent, do 
not consider these classic temperance talks to be nonsense. 
In their families, their neighborhood and their church and 
so on they have always heard these beliefs and assertions, 
and the message fits into their life; it may reinforce their 
belief. Of course, 99 per cent of this particular group weren’t 
going to drink anyway. 

But the others—and this is a very regrettable point—may 
react so negatively to the unrealistic part of the classical 
temperance talk that they reject all notions of any danger 
in drinking and even become intolerant of abstainers. I would 
go to the extent of saying that, though it may be unconscious 
on the part of these very sincere well-meaning “drys,” they 

(Continued on next page) 
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are doing something which is unmoral. I criticize the “drys” 
and not the “wets” on this point, because the “drys” have a 
program and the “wets” don’t have anything—they just have 
“shhhh” when anyone mentions that there are real problems. 

But the “drys,” by overexaggeration, by saying things that 
are utter nonsense, unfortunately get across the idea to the 
nonabstainers, who happen to be the majority, that every- 
thing they say is unrealistic. There happen to be some very 
real dangers attached to drinking and anybody who doesn’t 
think so is affected by certain biases of an antidry philosophy. 

But very little factual information about alcohol is given 
to the younger people. They would really like to know some- 
thing about alcohol, but what they want to know, and what 
the “drys” are anxious to tell them are two different things. 
The younger people would like to know the difference be- 
tween drinks. They would like to know: “What does this 
drinking do as far as athletics are concerned? Is it necessary 
to take drinks on a date? And how many drinks: should you 
take, and what, and where and under what situations? How 
is it going to hurt me?” 


What to Tell Youth 

Q What do they want to know? 

A I think what a good many of them have in the back of 
their minds—the girls won't ask the question but they want to 
know—is what happens from a certain number of drinks, 
does one get sexually excited? Is drinking on dates necessary, 
is it wrong, and so on? But what they hear about from the 
classic temperance speakers are the general things, crime, 
divorce, bad housing, the fall of Pearl Harbor, murder—they 
see pictures of deaths on the highway where the kids are 
drunk. 

But the people who give these talks and make these pic- 
tures often know so little about drinking and alcohol that 
they make ridiculous mistakes—the youngsters know better 
than the “drys” do; sometimes they show a person taking three 
drinks and then acting like a maniac. There must be, in a 
group of one hundred 16 and 17-year-olds, 30 persons who 
have had three drinks several times. They know that nothing 
like that took place at all. And another 30 who have had only 
one drink or so look at the three-drink fellows and begin to 
think, “Well, I guess I can take three drinks too.” Kids don’t 
like the morally superior person looking down at them saying, 
“Don’t, don’t, don’t.” 

Q What should you tell them? 

A I think they want to know something. Probably most 
interesting to them would be knowledge of the psychological 
effects of drinking. I think they should be given the physio- 
logical facts of alcohol. I think they should be told something 
about the customs of drinking. There are some groups in 
which the drinking of alcohol starts at about the time of 
weaning. There are some groups in which drinking is a 
normal, expected and in some ways a socially significant 
aspect of life—you’ve got to be able to know the differences 
between certain types of wines, how many cocktails to serve, 
ctr. cic. 

In this group the person who says that he doesn’t drink— 
especially if he says he doesn’t drink and indicates that you 
shouldn’t either—is going to be such a deviant in that group 
that he is going to build social problems for himself, just as 
the drinker in the abstaining group is going to do. 

To try to repress this person is to suggest certain social 
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disabilities of all sorts. However, there are obviously poin 
at which certain types of ingestion of alcohol go beyond a 
customs for an individual and are frightfully dangerous { 
that individual, to say nothing of his future, family, job, et 
which is only theoretical. 

Any drinking may be bad for some. Other things beiy 
equal, I see no advantages to drinking by teen-agers th 
couldn’t be gained in other ways. However, what I personal} 
think and what millions of teen-agers do may be two di 
ferent things. Telling them nothing, telling them nonsense, 
talking down to them with nothing but negative commands 
these are all ineffective and rather escapist types of educatio 
especially since the students want education on the matte] 

Q What do the students say about the “AA” speake 

A The student loves the “AA” presentation because that; 
the “Horatio Alger” story amid blood and amid tears, and g 
forth, and you come out of the slime as Sir Galahad and riset 
the top—and that goes big in this country. And the “AA’s” laug 
at the negative authorities who are pressing on the kids. The 
are real, experienced “he-men” drinkers, and at the same tim 
they seem to have achieved a morality. And this the tee 
agers like, too. And when they have this message with it 
emotional, sincere feeling—and often the “AA” speakers are; 
little exhibitionistic anyway and also they are often magnif 
cent speakers—the students love it. For that matter so do 
lot of adults. 

But I don’t think that fundamentally knowledge abou 
alcoholism is a major need in an educational program. ( 
course, it is important to learn that, if one has an alcoholisn 
problem there is hope—but I think the students should lean 
something about alcohol and about drinking, just as the 
should learn something about oxygen and carbon. tetr 
chloride or the form of government in Idaho, or something 
else. 

In addition, drinking is something that hits across mor 
aspects of life than carbon tetrachloride or government it 
Idaho—it affects marriage, birth and death—it can be involve 
in almost all social phenomena except the activities demand. 
ing immediate, high-tension discrimination and responsibk 
action. Drinking, for example, is not related to tight-wir 
walking or piloting an airplane, at least not on American lines. 





All the students are going to have to make a decision about 
drinking—as to their own behavior, also with their wife, thei 
neighborhood, their kids, their religion, their government, ant 
so on. And in 90 per cent of our educational institutions they 
learn nothing except what 8 out of 10 of them recognize i 
silly. 


Drinking Habits of Students 

In this connection, I’d like to mention our recently com 
pleted study of the drinking habits and attitudes of about 
16,000 college students the country over—private, parochitl 
and State colleges, co-ed and man or woman only colleges, 
big and little, and so on. Here we report on who drink, 
what they drink, when, where, with whom, when they started, 
what they think about drinking and about abstainers and 
about sex activity and drinking, what problems they may 
have experienced, what their parents, their church, the cd: 
lege authorities, their friends and others say and do, and 0 
on. It is the first objective study of drinking habits ever made 
in this country, and it may well help to build a better found: 
tion for teachers and teaching materials. We certainly hope 8. 
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Q Could you tell us something about it? 

A Most assuredly, but it is covered comprehensively in 
a book, entitled “Drinking in College,” by Professor Robert 
Strauss and myself, just out. 


ALCOHOL IN BUSINESS— 


Q What al out the alcohol problem particularly in indus- 
try and business? 

A There is the same feeling there as in other parts of the 
society. They want to cover it up and hide it and so on. It 
has a stigma. But there is getting to be a gradual perception 
by an increasing number of companies that “Yes, there 
is a problem and why don’t we do something about it?” 
Of course, it doesn’t show in their records, it’s always hidden, 
but the problem is there. And there are now techniques of 
dealing with it. 

Q Is it a growing problem? 

A I don't think we can say that it is a growing problem, 
but we can say this—that the age range is 30 to 50. Indus- 
try and business and agriculture employ 60 million, of whom 
a large proportion must be in that age group, and so they 
have a great number of them. But most of them are back in 
the early stages. They don’t have any drunks. Oh, they have 
them now and then, but they are fired. They don’t have the 
psychotics, the “Skid Row” bums, and so forth. They may have 
had them when they were 23, but they got rid of them. What 
they do have is the slowly developing, carefully hidden 
condition, usually hitting a man as he gets to be about 40 
and is just reaching his peak productivity in the company, 
a peak he never achieves. 

Q How does absenteeism stand with these people? 

A We have a few clinics started in some industries, and 
their records show that the alcoholic’s absenteeism rate runs a 
little better than twice that of the average of the whole plant. 

Q Would you call that high or low? 

A Twice as high as the rest of the whole plant. For in- 
stance, if the absenteeism runs 4 per cent for the whole 
plant, it will run 8 or 9 per cent among the alcoholics in that 
plant, among the early problem drinkers or incipient alco- 
holics in that plant. 

Fortunately for business and industry, therapy is easier with 
this group than with any other. Success expectancy is fantas- 
tically high, partly explained because the motivation for 
recovery among these men is tremendous. In one plant, the 
absenteeism rate after a year and a half with the first 100 alco- 
holies who went through—and they had success with 100 out 
of 120—was cut to about 2.3. The average absenteeism rate 
of the plant was 4.8, and for three years before they came in 
for help it was running for these 100 alcoholics at about 10. 

Q How do they help them? What does an industrial estab- 
lishment do? 

A The first thing to do, briefly, is to get top management 
to recognize that there is a problem and not to be scared of 
it and to be looking into what can be done about the prob- 
lem. The second thing is to decide to give responsibility to a 
department, probably industrial health or personnel, to do 
something. 

Next, the thing to do is to appoint a man to- get special 
taining in addition to his already acquired training. We have 
four or five-day training sessions just for this purpose. 

Q What are they trained to do? 
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.. + ‘Alcoholic’s absenteeism rate runs twice the average’ 


A These people go back and do two things. First, they 
offer counseling, often making referrals to already existing 
resources in or outside the plant. They must go out in the 
community and find out what resources there are in the plant 
—the plant probably already has resources to take care of 
this, but it has never been done. 

Then they start helping a few people. The first ones they 
get are often going to come from the disciplinary board and 
are going to be the worst cases and have to be sold the idea. 

When they find that this has helped six or seven fellows— 
and you know two of them and you know three of them and 
so on—the word goes out and management says, “Now, look. 
Our policy is not coddling—this is not a home for drunks— 
but wher. we think alcoholism is involved, we are going to 
treat it as any other problem. We are going to try to help 
this person and give him every possible chance. If he won't 
live up to it, then—out. We will change our retirement, our 
disability, our pension policy—we are going to keep an open, 
Hexible mind on this.” 

The man in charge will try to change negative attitudes in 
the medical and other departments. Something can be done, 
and this is shown most clearly through the successful cases. 
Then the man will try to get to some of the foremen or the 
floor supervisors, because they are the men who know just who 
the problem drinkers are. If they will co-operate, cases will be 
gotten sooner, the therapy success rate will rise, a lot of cases 
will never get to the disciplinary committee, and so on. 

But the supervisors and foremen have to be shown that 
something can be done, that this will be more effective than 
hiding the cases, that it is not a snooping, “dry” movement, 
that it is not a sentimental, coddling program, that it will not 
result in firing the man nor in interfering with production, 
and so on, 

This problem drinker is almost never at the plant when 
drunk, by the way. He’s there in a rather late hang-over, 
beautifully masked, doing nothing or sometimes making mis- 
takes, a horrible public-relations liability. His friends cover 
up, and nobody says anything. 

So we suggest certain ways of talking with the supervisors, 
maybe giving them one or two pages of statements, showing 
them a 10 or 12-minute movie, giving them some idea of the 
problem and the program. Maybe half of them will catch on 
and will start sending a couple of people in—anonymously, 
quietly, and not even connected with the records. 

Q Where does a company find out all the things necessary 
to institute a program like this? 

A We at the Yale Center run special 3 and 5-day courses 
just for industrial people. 

Q Can this be found anywhere else in the United States? 

A No, but certain plants are doing their own work. 

Q Then you are the center of information on this whole 
subject. Can anyone get literature from vou? 


A Yes. 


PROHIBITION?— 


Q Should we do away with alcohol? Can we do away with 
it? 

A “If we should” is a question that has to be answered 
from the point of view of a particular ethical system. One 
ethical system will say, “Yes,” another will say, “No.” 

(Continued on next page) 
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.. ‘Alcohol is involved in 20 per cent of fatal auto accidents’ 


Q Do you have a personal opinion on that? 

A I don’t have any great opinion on that because I think 
your second question makes the first one—for our society in 
this century, particularly—academic. 

Q You mean it is impossible to get rid of it? 

A I would say at this time we don’t know of any technique 
by which you can get rid of it. 

Q Looking at the thing in its broadest possible angle, 
we've developed in America two points of view about the 
liquor problem. One is. frequently expressed under the word 
“prohibition,” and the other one under the heading “mod- 
eration.” In your studies, do you feel that we would solve 
this liquor problem by complete prohibition, the extinction 
of the manufacture of alcohol? 

A Let’s put it this way: If there were no alcohol, there 
would be no problems related to alcohol—period. There is 
no question about that. If you could eliminate alcohol, there 
couldn’t be such a thing as an alcohol problem. 

Q Do you mean that you would really remove all the prob- 
lems related to alcohol, or do you mean the problems that 
people think they solve by alcohol? 

A I mean that you would eliminate any function that 
alcohol plays in crime, poverty, disease, death, disgrace, 
alcoholism, and so forth—by definition. 

Q But you wouldn’t remove those problems, would you? 

A Oh, no. In some of them I would say that the use of 
alcohol plays a larger role than in others. For instance, I 
would say that you would eliminate the biggest crime of all— 
drunkenness. That is the single biggest crime in the United 
States except for traffic violations. 

I think that among the others you would unquestionably 
eliminate a certain amount of disorderly conduct, and you 
would eliminate a considerable amount of petty assault. 
For example, you and I get mad at each other, and we were 
probably going to get mad at one another, alcohol or no 
alcohol, but with a few drinks in us, or in either one of us, it is 
more likely that we are going to get into physical violence, 
because the inhibition or control of aggression is reduced. 
Instead of just swearing at you, I throw something at you— 
perhaps I won't throw with any great accuracy, perhaps you 
won't duck with usual speed or accuracy. But the emotion 
and behavior that went into a fight, let us say, could have 
been dissolved through more socially acceptable avenues than 
those opened up by alcohol. 


TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS— 


Q What would you say the effect of successful elimina- 
tion of alcohol would be on traffic accidents? 

A Granted that no substitute came in—like bootleg liquor— 
I would say that all sorts of accidents would be cut down. 
For instance, you would eliminate the effect of fatigue as it 
lowers acuity and discrimination. You would reduce the ex- 
pression of aggression in driving. Alcohol, so to speak, allows 
extended fatigue and aggression in driving and these are 
major factors in auto accidents. 

Q Are there statistics that show that traffic accidents are 
primarily due to alcohol? 

A I would not say “primarily.” 

Q Would you say that they are incidentally due to alcohol? 

A I would like it larger than that. Figures have been put 
out fairly regularly by the National Safety Council from which 
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it would be fair to state that alcohol is involved in 20 per cent 
of all fatal automobile accidents. I would say that is a gross the 
underestimate: -" 
Q What can be done about this, or is anything being of 
done? be 
A This is one of the problems related to alcohol about hir 
which a great deal could be done. A start in this direction can dis 
be seen, although this particular cloud is still little bigger thi 
than a man’s hand. ” 
We have had two major problems blocking greater contri ™® 

and growing prevention of this problem: lack of quick, easily 
administered, reliable tests to establish how much alcohol js \ 

in a person’s system at the time of the accident and the gen. 
eral tendency to lump all alcohol problems together as jus ' 
one, simple problem. The first barrier had to be overcome w dri 
that police, courts, legislators and lawyers would have ; ! 
means to allow concrete distinction between the driver w— 
der the influence and the person who was not. Walking : 
straight line, the odor of the breath, and disorganized be. f 
havior after an accident are not good evidence of “being 5 
under the influence.” Until a useful means was developed— Y° 
the courts and police were effectively blocked from efficient bec 
enforcement. wh 
We now have means for gaining factual, undeniable evi © 
dence of the amount of alcohol in the brain. The best off © 
these techniques—I might be a little biased on this—was de. tho 
veloped by Dr. Greenberg at our laboratory, and is being dri 
increasingly used by courts and police. Its use will not onh— °° 
end the “two beers, Judge” alibi, but will also protect the in. I 
nocent, such as the man with concussion or the diabetic in bra 
insulin shock who is arrested for drunk driving or anything ™ 
else and is tossed in the police lockup—sometimes to die-f &U 
because he acts and looks like a drunk. 3 
Distinguishing this problem from the other alcohol prob . 
lems is, I believe, on the way. It is not the “Skid Row” bum ag ¥® 
the late-stage alcoholic who is involved in these automobil§ "5! 
accidents. A 
C 
Tests for ‘Drunken’ Drivers are 
Q Who is? tod: 
A No one has ever reported just what the social ang A 
personality characteristics of this category consist of. Thi ™™ 
public is probably 99 per cent united against driving unde will 
the influence. However, they are far from 99 per ceri cert 
against drinking. Once we can separate these two, so thi! for | 
the public can attack the specific problem without gettin! clos 
involved in the old “wet-dry” fight, then the way will leg "8 
much clearer to overcome this menace. drin 
Some legislative changes are needed in, perhaps, 4 wh 
States. The real need today is to give the facts to the drivin then 
public so that they can realize in ordinary language just whif aleo 
“under the influence” means and how one gets to that poitl If 
The insurance companies could play a big part in developing "t 
such information, as could driving schools, automobile associ: tive 
tions and, after the program was set up, the police ang #7 
courts. Without such education, mere use of the new gadgelj club 
is not likely to be too effective. he g 
Q What's blocking use of the new devices? be . 
A Well, time is needed for the police and courts to try 0! drin 
the new techniques and learn application problems. So fag Pe™ 
their experience has all been highly favorable. Then, lawyes take 
and doctors interested in these cases must learn that none ( og 
rs 
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their rights or privileges is being hurt. General education, plus 
experience, is- needed. I think that an enormous reduction 
of this really unnecessary death, destruction and misery could 
be achieved in as short a period as five years if people got be- 
hind the police and courts, supported studies and helped in 
dissemination of the facts. Further, I think the motivation for 
this sort of progress is good. At that moment it needs leader- 
ship. This one of the alcohol-related problems is in large 
measure susceptible to successful attack here and now. 


WHAT STIMULATES DRINKING— 


Q What would you say is the greatest stimulus to the 
drinking of alcohol? Is advertising a major factor? 

A We can show that advertising has had little or no effect 
on large segments of the population and never has had. 

Q For purposes of stimulation in extreme cases? 

A For any purposes. In extreme cases it has no effect what- 
soever. For those people who are susceptible to be affected, 
yes, it may have some effect. And then if those people 
become extreme uncontrolled drinkers, I cannot tell you 
what proportion that ad played, for, once they have be- 
come extreme drinkers, I don’t care if you have a sign on 
every windo.; in the city or if there isn’t a sign within a 
thousand miles, they are going to go on being extreme 
drinkers—period. Advertising isn’t going to change alcoholics 
one way or another. 

It might affect them in that, if you keep saving a certain 
brand name, the next time they go in and ask for a shot they 
may ask for that brand. I doubt it will have much effect, be- 
cause after they have had a considerable amount of alcohol, 
75 per cent of them will be short of cash. 

Q Then you would say that the stimulus for drinking 
would have to be looked for somewhere else than the adver- 
tising of the product? 

A Yes. 

Q How would you list the order of stimuli? For instance, 
are social gatherings and social customs the >rimary thing 
today? 

A Well, I will start off with the word “custom’—but then 
remember that I am one of these academic specialists, so I 
will want to hedge on what I define as “custom.” There are 
certain groups in which there has been a custom of drinking 
for generations. Now, when the father and the mother and the 
close friends of the father and mother—they may be in the 
neighborhood or not—when they ordinarily drink and their 
drinking is fitted into the daily routine of their life (not the 
“whoopie-whoopie—aren’t-we-being-daring” type of drinking), 
then their kids, other things being equal, are going to use 
alcoholic beverages. 

If you go to the other extreme, where father and mother 
not only do not drink but also have expressed strong, nega- 
tive feelings about drinking and, to make it stronger, these 
are backed up by the church and the school and the social 
clubs, then that person is not going to drink until, and unless, 
he gets away from that social milieu. If he does drink, he will 
be rebelling from or simply moving away from his group. His 
drinking, by the way, when he starts is going to be more ex- 
perimental, less well modeled, characterized by more mis- 
takes, just because he has no background for it. He is not 
fitted for a drinking society any more than you or I are fitted 
for an Eskimo society. 
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.- ‘In Jewish group a low percentage of problem drinkers’ 


EFFECTS OF RELIGION— 


Q Is he more intemperate in his drinking then? . 

A Let’s take two extreme groups to make it simple: For 
example, the Mormon group, which is a very well-integrated 
group with a religious system penetrating right through 
family, government, economics, neighborhood, everything; 
and then orthodox Jewry, which is also very strong with an 
all-penetrating religion so that we don’t know quite whether 
to call it a religion as such—it is a total way of life. 

In the Jewish group, more than 90 per cent will use alco- 
holic beverages and will use them certainly more than 50 
times a year. They will probably use wines, distilled spirits, 
beer. In the other group, the Mormon group, a very large 
percentage (compared with all other such groups in the 
country) will not touch the stuff. 

I would say that, of the drinkers in the Mormon group, 
which will be a small number, you will find a high percentage 
of problem drinkers and later on alcoholics. Amongst the 
Jewish group, with almost all being drinkers, you will find a 
very, very low percentage of problem drinkers and alcoholics. 

Now you shouldn’t jump from this and say, “Well, let’s 
start everybody drinking at the age of three!” That doesn’t 
follow at all. 

Q Do you think the segment of society in which the in- 
hibition is great due to religious and other environmental 
factors produces a greater number of rebels, or is the number 
incidental who go out and deviate late from their teachings? 

A Rather than the number of inhibitions, I would say that 
whether these sanctions worked, were acceptable, were easily 
adopted by the individual, was the more pertinent question. 
For example, it is an inhibition that none of us here may go 
around without clothes, but I don’t think it bothers one person 
here. Maybe it would bother one out of a hundred. Where 
inhibitions are not putting the person in a position of con- 
flict, where his life is satisfying enough so that he wouldn't 
call them inhibitions, then inhibitions are not creating rebels. 

To most of us, inhibitions are strong, unconscious controls 
against actions we think we might like to perform. Actually, 
the term refers to all the controls we have adopted—whether 
we approve or not, or even recognize them or not. But where 
the inhibitions, the taboos, the restraints don’t upset more 
than 5 or 6 per cent of the group, I don’t believe it would 
:ollow that mere numbers of inhibitions would create rebel- 
lion. 

However, if you have a series of different groups in a so- 
ciety (and this means there would be differences in the pat- 
terns of learned controls in each) and where there is mobility 
for individuals, as in the case of war when all the young men 
may go out from home and meet others, then you may have 
people suddenly finding out, “By golly, I am inhibited.” They 
may become, though not necessarily, very bothered about this. 

A lot of young men, 17 or 18 years old, may think: “Here 
I am in a uniform, but I am not really a man. All these others 
in the camp think I’m a damned sissy and maybe I am.” 

Q And then he may take a drink? 

A He may feel that he has to show off, one way or anoth- 
er, but he doesn’t know how. He may, like any young person 
taking on a new pattern (whether it’s dancing or bowling or 
getting a job), overshoot the mark or do things differently 
from everyone else, and then may have superguilt. 

(Continued on next page) 
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.-- “You will find the '‘AA’’ groups everywhere’ 


Here’s the fellow who has come up in a society where 
drinking is quite ordinary. When he starts drinking, he might 
overdo and even get drunk. He will be punished one way 
or another. However, this experience does not have a terrific 
impact on him. He doesn’t feel that he has been singled 
out by God to be cursed, that he is essentially evil. Another 
fellow from the Mormon society, where drinking is held 
a sin, if he experiments and gets drunk, he may well feel 
super-guilty, he may feel that Satan is responsible. So that 
it is not only that he drank too much, it is his reaction, 
his interpretation of the event. It may mean he feels: 
“Now I am through with my family, my religion, I can 
never go back.” His response to the act is just as important 
as the act itself. 


‘WETS’ AND ‘DRYS‘— 


Q I can understand why the “drys” don’t like your work, 
but why is it that the “wets” don’t like it? 

A We have been discussing here at length alcoholism, 
drunkenness. When stories on alcoholism, drunken driving, 
excess drinking and the like appear in the papers, everybody 
in the industry shudders— 

Q Afraid it is going to lead to “prohibition” again? 

A Yes. It is implied that discussion of such subjects is 
nasty—there probably isn’t any such problem; it has been 
vastly exaggerated, in fact, alcohol binds the family together, 
etc., etc. Then one of the companies about 6 or 7 years ago, 
to the shock and horror of the rest of the iadustry, came out 
and said some people should not drink. Wow! Well, it turned 
out to be all right: they're still in business. Doing very well, 
I understand. 

Q Have you any facts as to whether conditions in States 
where they have full State control are any better than in the 
States where they license retail distribution? 

A You get what might be called a “lip reading” or “false 
correlation” on this. The difference between the monopoly 
and the licensed States is not particularly great. When you 
take the States in which local option is very widespread—like 
North Carolina where of 100 counties perhaps are dry—or 
take the two dry States, from our estimates there is a lower 
degree of alcoholism and there are fewer drinkers. However, 
we would call this a false correlation. The reason you have 
prohibition is obviously because you have social groups and 
categories who are “agin” drinking— 

Q They wouldn't be drinking even if it were there? 

A Right. And their numbers are significant enough so that 
they get political action. But if you go into Kansas or Missis- 
sippi or Oklahoma, you will find the “AA” groups everywhere. 

Q What about the tax situation? Do you find that the boot- 
leg liquor creates worse conditions? 

A It may result in there being worse liquor, but alcohol is 
alcohol. It is a chemical, and goodness and badness doesn’t 
enter into it. As for bootleg liquor, there is no question that it 
is produced in the most unsanitary circumstances, that it gets 
very little attention, you get it loaded with who-knows-what. 
It has in some places a most mysterious sacred character, 
however—“I know Old Joe up in the hill over there and he 
makes the original white mule,” and things like that, and 
everybody around there starts buying it and feeling, “Wow, 
that’s wonderful stuff,” and if the market goes up, they start 


producing it faster and they are under pressure of being 
: 


caught, so there has to be a rapid turnover. There are no con. 
trols by health authorities or otherwise. : 

When the situation gets really tough, you may be getting 
half water, one quarter ethyl alcohol and who-knows-what 
else. It is an irresponsible group operating without controk, 
without the law, in business for the sole purpose of making 
dough and making it fast, with no necessity of figuring ou 
“Will my customers like me five years from now?” 

The big liquor people are under a tremendous pressure 
from that alone. The bonded people have to start, say, in 
1950 to decide what they are going to make. By 1951 or ’5} 
it is whisky, but then goes into a warehouse for five years and 
then they can sell it. Imagine the pressure they are under ti 
maintain good relations with their customers. Their capital i 
tied up in the customer’s response five years in the future. 

Q Do you think the bootleg situation is getting worse? 

A I really don’t know. 

Q The argument in Congress is, of course, that the high 
taxes will drive the country into bootlegging— 

A And, theoretically, I believe that is a good argument 
Whether in practice it is true or not, I can’t say. To my mind 
this is one of those little conflicts way off in left field, just a 
in my mind the advertising issue is way off in left field. The 
happen to be the two things that the “wets” and “drys” ar 
fighting about—one about one, the other about the other. 

I would like to see a check on the bootlegging matter fron 
an unbiased source, through the revenue reports. But in m 
memory, and this is most casual—for the revenue records have 
figures on how much illegal stuff was seized, the size of the 
place, the amount of the alcohol, the potential productio 
per day—it seems td me that for some places, like New Eng 
land, there is no striking change. 

But this is not a conclusive argument, because the size 
the agency and its finances for going out and making arrest 
has not gone up, so maybe they’re just operating to full cap 
city and their records have reached a top. But I am very sus 
picious of the liquor industry’s statistics, just as I am very sus 
picious of the statistics of the “drys.” 

Q What about clinics? 

A In 1944 we decided to start an outpatient clinic just for 
alcoholics. We had had laboratory and library studies, but m 
clinical studies of our own. With the co-operation of the Con- 
necticut Prison Association, we were able to set up two such 
clinics, one in Hartford and one in New Haven. These wer 
to be research clinics, but in about five weeks it was obviow 
that a different purpose was being served. They weren't re 
search clinics—they were service clinics. They were mobbet, 
mobbed by what we would call “late-stage alcoholics.” 


How Clinics Progressed 

Q Seeking relief— 

A Yes, willing to try anything new to escape the pain ¢ 
the alcoholic life. This began to be pretty successful from the 
point of view of service. But from the point of view of researc! 
—well, I can’t say they accomplished “nothing,” but it was: 
very minimum. However, by the end of that year people i 
the Connecticut Legislature approached us with a bill, whic’ 
we strongly opposed, setting up an alcoholism program, whic! 
was to be operated in the form of a specialized hospital {a 
long-term care of committed alcoholics. 

This legislation was changed to allow a program emphasi 
ing voluntary outpatient clinics, and Connecticut, in 194 
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established the first commission on alcoholism. Today it has 
six outpatient clinics, an inpatient facility, an education pro- 
gram with schools, and so on. Also, since then about 40 of the 
States developed some type of alcoholism program—there was 
nothing prior to this. 

In 1946, some of the people who had been at the School, 
and others interested in alcoholism, said to us: “Look. You 
people are trying awfully hard, but you can’t effectively get 
your information out to a wide public. The scientific journal 
is just dandy, but who reads scientific journals? And how 
many will read these lay pamphlets or the popular book of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
‘Alcohol Explored’? We need community organizations to 
educate the public about alcoholism. Will you help?” 

We created the National Committee for Education on Al- 
coholism. 

Soon we found ourselves to be a popular health movement, 
like mental hygiene or cancer associations. Once this got 
started, we pulled out of it, since this sort of work is not an 
appropriate function of a university research department. 

It is now called the National Committee on Alcoholism and 
is an independent organization. The clinic movement was 
more and more taken over by an increasing number of State 
commissions, and they soon started a National States’ Con- 
ference on Alcoholism. 

Q How many years have you been studying this problem? 

A I got interested in it because I was a potential crim- 
inologist; I’ve been with the Laboratory since 1942. 

Q You've been exposed to all phases of this in 10 years or 
so—has it made you a teetotaler? 

A We at the Yale Center are kind of rigid on answers to 
this question—maybe a little unnecessarily so—I don’t know. 
However, we feel that either the facts, researches and con- 
clusions are right or are not—and are effective or not on their 
own merits. And the fact of our own drinking or nondrinking 
we feel, doesn’t make any difference. Certainly no one on the 
staff is an extreme teetotaler or an extreme drinker. 


ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS— 


Q How extensive is the “AA” movement in America? 

A There is no organization to this group. There are no 
oficers. There is no treasury. There are no minutes. For 
each group there is a chairman, theoretically revolving every 
month or two. But they find that as soon as you set up 
atypically American hierarchy with “Mr. Big” at the top, 
then some of the boys, as soon as they get up there, fall 
over into the bottom again. This matter of being the big 
man, big ideas, big plans, big expansion, responsibilities, 
building this clique up and that clique down—that has been 
found a nice way to get back to alcoholism, not a way of 
recovery from it. 

Q Do you have statistics on how extensive a group it is? 

A Their figure can be determined from their paid-up 
membership—I think theoretically each local group is sup- 
posed to give a dollar per person per year to the central 
agency for the publication of the book, information, inter- 
group service and the like. They pass the hat at meetings 
to pay for the rent of the hall and for the coffee and cokes 
and stuff. Some feel they must be drinking something, and 
Sweets seem to be necessary for some. 

This paid-up membership of groups amounts to about 
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130,000. Their membership—I don’t know what a member is 
—is a man a member the moment he walks in? Does he have 
to be in one month, two months, three months? There is no 
definition. I would say there may be in the neighborhood of 
175,000— 

Q Out of about 4 million alcoholics in the U. S.? 

A Yes. 

Q How many groups are there? 

A I would say that in this country there are, perhaps, 
3,000. 

Q Then is this same movement true of other countries? 

A They will show you groups in 40 or more other coun- 
tries. As a wild guess, I weuld say that in 20 of those 40 
other countries they are Americans who happen to be over 
there. This business of clubs and voluntary associations—Elks, 
Chamber of Commerce, or the like—is an American phenom- 
enon. It clicks pretty well in the British Isles and in Scandi- 
navia, Australia and New Zealand. But you get over into 
France—well, I think there is one French member. Of course, 
there are Americans in Paris who are permanent fixtures. But 
the French and Italians simply don’t have such organizations. 
There is no feel for it. It is a typically American thing. 

Q Do the other countries have the alcoholism problem at 
all? 

A Oh, sure. 


Significant Role of ‘AA’ 

Q If the psychiatrist has been stymied treating the alco- 
holic, what has “Alcoholics Anonymous” been able to do? 

A Now, I think the psychiatrist can play a significant role. 
I think that “Alcoholics Anonymous” can—in fact, anybody 
that knows them at all knows that they do—play a most 
significant role. 

Q Then why is it that “AA” can succeed and the psy- 
chiatrist can’t? 

A Take a certain alcoholic who is pretty well along in his 
alcoholism. He shows certain acute physiological problems. 
They will usually pass away in four or five days. He also has 
psychological problems. By the time he’s gotten into this 
whirlwind he is frightened, in a world of pain, sometimes 
beginning to act in a very immature fashion, usually very 
egocentric, interested only in himself as though a wall had 
grown up to separate him from others. Let’s say that there is 
a wall within all of us protecting our ego, but there are doors 
and windows through which you go out to people and people 
come in to you. 

With the alcoholic it seems those doors and windows are 
getting smaller and smaller—he isn’t interested in other people. 
And if an alcoholic begins to show interest in you or your job 
or what you are doing, all I can say is “Look out!” He’s going 
to touch you pretty shortly—for a drink, for money, or some- 
thing. He is not interested in you. He is not interested in ideas 
and things or people. He tends more and more—many of them 
—to become an isolated drinker, often a lone drinker. He has 
terrific ambivalences and many of them show as incompatible 
drives, like, “I want to be Napoleon,” or “I want to be Casa- 
nova,” or “I want absolute dominance,” and at the very same 
moment, “I want to be like a little baby in its mother’s arms, 
loved because I should be loved.” 

These are absolutely incompatible needs, and yet that in- 
compatibility can be resolved temporarily in alcohol because 

(Continued on next page) 
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discrimination, judgment, self-criticism fall down and _ the 
man gets to live more and more in a world of his own, un- 
hindered and unfrightened by ordinary people, ideas and 
situations. 

In addition to physiological and psychological troubles, 
there are social problems also. The man gives up ways of do- 
ing things and does less and less. He is less and less interested 
in attitudes, ideas, beliefs, intellectual questions and prob- 
lems around the community and he becomes increasingly 
afraid of close, emotionally meaningful, interpersonal groups, 
such as a friendship group, a marital group, parental group, 
and that sort of thing. And it is from such groups, of course, 
that we get our major stimuli to do things, our major punish- 
ments for doing wrong. From and inside such groups we get 
our very reasons for living. With the decrease in activities, in 
ideas and in primary group membership, the man becomes 
desocialized, so to speak. 

And, by the way, those social and psychological character- 
istics are just the reverse sides of the same coin. The man who 
feels he is going to be the greatest writer, who is going to 
make the biggest sale, who is going to swear off liquor for 
life, or who is excessively cynical or aggressive, is just the 
man who can’t long remain a member of a primary group. 
Membership in such groups punishes wild activity or non- 
activity, punishes extreme idealism or cynicism. 

So you have these physical, social and psychological prob- 
lems, and the drinking problem itself that have to be met. 


Differences in Treatment 
Q What does the psychiatrist do and what does “AI- 
coholics Anonymous” do? 
A The psychiatrist goes back to the psychological roots. 
He may or may not give the man some immediate physiologi- 
cal help which means rest, food, some sort of sedation so 


that he can get over the hang-over. And it doesn’t work, be-. 


cause he is only trying to hit one wheel out of a five-wheel 
vehicle or a four-wheel vehicle—except in extraordinary cases. 

“Alcoholics Anonymous” does a series of things. One of the 
psychological, social, personality problems of the alcoholic in 
the later stages is that he gives up hope—hope in himself, 
hope in people, hope in the world, hope in God. It seems to 
him all useless. 

And it is impossible for him to get out of it unaided. He 
has tried everything. He has tried a hospital, he has tried 
three doctors, he has tried a sanatorium. He has been to 
ministers, priests, judges, and they have all given such 
“damned fool” advice as “Look, old boy, why don’t vou be a 
man; look what you’re doing to your wife. Why don’t you 
control your drinking?” 

This man knows what he has done! He has cursed himself 
more vitriolically than anyone else could. He has been cursing 
himself for years. But the “AA,” from the very first contact, 
expresses to this man the feeling that he, too, was there. 
Charlie cannot only match him story for story but he has 
been in 10 jails that this new fellow never even heard of. He 
has had everything this guy has had and more, and here he is 
—his coat matches his pants, he has shoes on, and all that. 
But, most significantly, he seems to be happy. He seems to be 
amused about the whole thing. There are some who aren't, 
of course. 

I am building up an ideal picture. There may be a few 
“AA’s” who are just like the old sawdust-trail boys. But the 
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new candidate for “AA” begins to see that he can do it 
Here’s a man who did it. “Tt can be done!” 

Q In other words, the approach varies dramatically fron 
the psychiatrist’s? 

A Yes, the “AA” talks to the man. This approach is often 
the opposite to the nondirective therapy of the psychiatrist- 
the psychiatrist must keep his mouth shut and the patient 
must let out. The “AA” violates that principle. He just sit 
down and says, “Well. let me tell you about me,” and may 
not let the other fellow get a word in edgewise. 

But it is convincing to some that there is hope—and this he 
never got from a psychiatrist because the psychiatrist doesn 
know about alcoholism as this “AA” knows it. The recovered 
alcoholic may not know about Oedipus complexes being re 
solved, but he does know about drunks and butterflies tron. 
pling around in your stomach and all that. He has had bigger 
butterflies and has conquered them and is happy about it. 

The “AA” doesn’t tell the potential new member that he 
must go through a terrific regime, he must control himself 
he must fight the good fight, and so forth. No, this “AA” ha Q It 
more fun out of life than the candidate has ever had and even v 
has dough in his pocket, his wife likes him again, and so do se : 
his kids. The thought that “Maybe I could do the same” can ra his 
strike the potential new member very realistically. Now that - - 
is one aspect of it. as 

Another is that the psychiatrist is inevitably talking dow. ‘* ‘ 
hill. He is on one side of the desk and the alcoholic is on the b " 
other side. He is well dressed, professional, of tremendously’ “ae 
high status, and authoritative, and the alcoholic is very often ow 
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Q The “AA” is more like an equal} way) 


A Yes. He could be a recovered banker or a ditchdigger, Ah! 
though ordinarily a banker will work with a banker and @ i 
ditchdigger with a ditchdigger. There is hope; there is a cer- 
tain amount of happiness; there is this interplay. That person ‘ey 
ality wall has been broken down a little. Remember, this ' ye 
alcoholic had to let the “AA” talk to him. The “AA” is no wh 
going down the street to find a drunk and help him. He ma He 
try that a few times, but after he has been rejected regularly | 


life, an 
wait a 


; ‘ : lace t 
he will quit that process and will go only when asked ani es th 
when he sees that there is really some hope of doing some: So n 


thing. He can help only when the man has, so to speak, tents: 4 hor 
tively, partially temporarily surrendered a little and said, “Al val be 
right, I'm licked. Can you help me?” That's a horrible thing§y,., k 
to have to say for a frightened, egocentric alcoholic, and he hope 
may only half say it. thing 

Then the “AA” gives him something to help him im drink | 
mediately, right now—none of this claptrap about “Can you The 
come around next Tuesday at 4 p.m.?” That is perfecth ‘iat ¢ 
ridiculous. they hi 

Any time we get people trying to come into our clinic fellow 
from New Mexico or somewhere far away—they all have ahed.. 
long-distance telephonitis—if we don’t want them, or cant a whil 
take them or see that they are half potted anyway, we tel to roy 
them, “Now, you come around next Thursday at 3 p.m’ | 
They won't show up. _ 

a ee , gon 

The alcoholic’s problem is for him tremendously immediate, ao 
and his feeling of “I would accept help if I could get it’s social 
right here, now, 4 p.m. Tuesday afternoon. By 6 p.m.—‘the 
hell with them!” 
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But the psychiatrist has to give them a future appointment. 
‘Bile can’t just say, “I am here any time for you boys.” Both his 
professional and personal life would be smashed. But the 
“44” is ordinarily there at the time and he offers some im- 
mediate, practical alleviation and help and emotional and 
physical support. He knows some techniques of helping out 
a hang-over—at least he thinks they work. 
The physiologist may look at such techniques and say, 
‘This does not change the oxidation rate of alcohol by 10 
seconds.” But this “AA” thinks that it does, and helps this guy 
and thus gives him the kind of magic that makes him feel 
better. He then gives him something to do—and this is 
tremendously important, because here’s a man who has been 
holding himself away from everybody and everything—“Come 
on over to the meeting tonight!” 

This alcoholic is terrified, but he goes to the meeting and 
he sees 15, 25, 50 fellows—and they all seem happy! They 
look at him and say, “Come on in, boy!” 


et 


he 

| Friendship, Not Rejection 

“} Q It’s a different treatment? 

i A Why, he hasn’t had that sort of treatment—maybe ever. 


Anyway, for a long time it has been: “Look at that drunk! 
Get him out of my office! Out! Out! Out!” Nothing but arro- 
gance, holier-than-thou business—even by those who have 
been trying to help and be sympathetic. 

Ck These “AA” people seem happy. He may hear something 
“Babout the “God stuff,” but a lot of the boys will tell him: 
“Don’t you worry now about the ‘God stuff.” Some of us are 
having hot flashes and messages from mountain tops. But 
some of us just don’t seem to get it, so don’t let it worry you.” 
The only thing is this. “Do you think you could keep from 
taking a drink—” here it comes—“Do you think you could 
keep from taking one till 6 o’clock tomorrow?” 

Ah! He has heard about six-week deals, swearing off for 

life, and all that sort of thing. “Well, I don’t know—” “Now, 
re : "° 

wait a minute. Here are some ways.” And so they force 
yn . 
" chocolate bars or coffee or some pet remedy down the man 
ind give him something to do during the day. They ask: 
“Where are you going to sleep tonight?” 
3 He hasn’t any place to sleep at all—or, worse, he has a 
id place to sleep—home. He has to go home to the little woman 
~ gand this is going to make him drink. 

So maybe they will find some place for him, just for that 
24 hours, and he will come back the next day. The haze 
has been partially lifted, and these people were friendly. 
be Now he has friends and he has hope—a very glimmer of a 

hope, perhaps also a: “These fellows may have some- 
thing. I'll get it in about six weeks and then I will be able to 
‘drink like a gentleman again.” 

The other boys will know he may feel this because they 
went through the same deal, and they accept it. All right. So 
they help him in very simple, material ways. They know a 
fellow who knows a fellow and so he may be able to get a job, 
abed, somebody who will hold his wife and kids off of him for 
awhile, whatever it may be. And there is something for him 
to do at night. 

Now, this man has sworn off before. He has been on the 
wagon once or twice before, and what did he do? He couldn’t 
§0 around with his usual friends. Should he go to the church 
he social a couple of nights a week? He wasn’t the kind of fellow 
who would fit into that. He wasn’t interested in what they 
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talked about, what they did, or what they looked like. Where 
else could he have gone—the club? 

Q The Salvation Army? 

A For a few, perhaps, but this man probably regards Army 
shelters as a place for drunken bums who are religiously a 
little peculiar. He does not consider himself a bum, doesn’t 
want organized charity, and is very scared of religious appeals. 
Where can he go? He is all too apt to land in a hotel room 
looking at the four walls and feeling greater and greater need 
for a drink. And getting the drink, perhaps after a great 
struggle, is a pretty sure thing for a drunk because self-pity 
is going to get bigger and bigger and bigger and the person- 
ality walls separating him from society and its values will get 
higher and higher. 

But with the “AA” he has a place where he can go, where 
there is a bunch of fellows sitting around batting the breeze— 
some of them are shooting craps, some are talking about the 
last six hopefuls they picked up, and it may even look like a 
barroom with cokes and coffee, with his kind of people 
standing and sitting around. Some of this prayer stuff comes, 
but that is a small price to pay—it only lasts three or four 
minutes. He sees a lot of men who look just like him, and he 
can go there seven nights a week. And if, when he’s home, he 
suddenly gets that feeling, “I’ve got to have a drink,” he has 
two or three phone numbers and somebody will come over to 
him and use one of the hundreds of techniques. They talk, 
plead, curse them, slap them, coddle them—some kind of help 
to get over that feeling they have to have a drink. 

Pretty soon this alcoholic begins to get some new ideas in 
addition to immediate help, soniething to do and association 
with friendly people. 

Because this “AA” program suggests that there are certain 
things that he has to do about himself mentally and emotion- 
ally. They tell him to look at himself and to take inventory. 
“What’s wrong with you, anyway?” 


A Power Greater Than Self— 


The 12 steps of “AA,” by the way, only mention alcohol 
or alcoholism twice. Once they say, “I admit that alcohol 
has come to dominate my life,” or something like that. “I 
admit” is the first. The last step suggests, “I will go out and 
help other alcoholics.” Other than that, the word “alcohol” 
does not appear, and that last is pretty incidental as you can 
see. “I’ve got to look at myself. I’ve got to study myself. I’ve 
got to do it as honestly as I can. I’ve got to try to find out 
what are the forces that seem to be impinging on me.” 

As many “AA’s” will say: “We think that finally all these 
forces can be stated in terms of a power greater than the self, 
which many of us call God. Call it what you will, but there is 
this power; it affects you; and you have to learn how to 
manipulate it. The first thing you have to do is to study your- 
self. Get some other member to sit down with you, probably 
your sponsor, and try to figure it out. How many people have 
you hurt, for instance?” 

Oh, boy, here he can flatter himself with self-pity and 
guilt and make himself out the biggest alcoholic of the 
bunch. He can take a telephone book and check off almost 
every name all the way through. “Do you think you can make 
amends to these people without hurting anybody?” And 
here is another chance for this self-pity, exhibitionism, grandi- 
osity. But it is a controlled, positively useful way: for the man 

(Continued on next page) 
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to capitalize on certain personality weaknesses—of course, 
not all alcoholics will have these particular problems. 

Other steps concern getting into more effective contact 
with this higher power, which some of them call God, and 
with furthering self-understanding. Finally, the 12th step 
suggests that, after having had a spiritual experience, or a 
basic change in thinking and feeling, they will try to carry 
the new principles into all aspects of their lives and, also, 
extend them to help other alcoholics. 

Well, some of them, of course, jump from step 1 to 12 and 
they are out there beating the drum to save other alcoholics 
too soon, but that is understandable. 

Q The first method of approach of the “AA’s” then, is to 
be friendly on an equal footing? 

A Yes, to give realistic evidence that there is hope of re- 
covery, to help with immediate problems, if possible, to pre- 
sent the newcomer with a possible place to go, things to do, 
and a program. Let’s note that “AA” doesn’t preach, doesn’t 
ask for pledges, doesn’t blame, doesn’t ask for conversion, 
doesn’t postpone, doesn’t interview or take records, doesn’t 
offer charity, or ask for dues. It does offer a sponsor, a man to 
lean on during the first days or weeks. But pretty soon “AA” 
requires a man to do more than receive and Jean—not that 
there are any written specifications. 

The new man has to make a self-analysis with another man. 
He listens at meetings, is encouraged to speak with the 
others at closed meetings. Then he is asked to speak at an 
open meeting and to help another candidate. These things are 
helping to break down the old self-protective walls. And in the 
process he may get some very real awards. Now he is not only 
leaning on his sponsor, but another fellow is leaning on him. 
He is moving back slowly into emotionally meaningful group 
membership and doing it without his alcohol crutch. 

He is also getting new ideas, not only from mixing with 
others while sober, but from the self-analysis and from 
figuring out how to help his new baby (candidate) and 
what to say at the meeting. He may even read the “big” 
book called “Alcoholics Anonymous.” He is gradually re- 
finding ways of doing things, ideas and primary group mem- 
bership. Also he is getting the benefits of sober living in 
health, jobs, etc. He has change in his pocket, his wife 
is beginning to think that she has a human being for a 
husband again. Some people note, “Gee, George is sober; 
he even seems to have fun doing things he never had fun 
doing before.” 


Help at Any Time 

Q Can the alcoholic always find the “AA’s”? 

A “AA” isn’t 24-hour a day therapy, but it is always avail- 
able. Then, when the man begins to get the idea of living 
again and begins to like some other people and is going out 
to help Joe and identifies himself with Joe, then all of a sud- 
den his whole psychological picture has changed. As Dr. 
Harry M. Tiebout has pointed out, instead of just complying 
with “AA,” he accepts “AA.” He may never have gotten down 
to the basic psychiatric problems; however, I would say—just 
for an arbitrary figure—that for 50 per cent of the alcoholics, 
deep psychotherapy is probably contraindicated and might 
well trigger off more troubles than there were during the 
alcoholism. He needs to stop drinking. He needs support. 
He needs psychological help. He often needs physiological 
help. He needs resocialization. 


HOW ALCOHOLISM STARTS— 


Q Of several alcoholics I have known, I asked one of then 
what it was that got him started after a long period of ye, 
during which time he didn’t touch liquor, and he told me thy 
he had been employed as an assistant sales manager and wa 
making great progress. Then all of a sudden one day 
came in and they had changed his office, removed his nan¢ 
from the door and put him at the end of the hall and demote 
him. He went right out and got drunk and attributed it e. 
tirely to the disappointment. Is that a typical cause for thi 
return to alcoholism? 

A Tension, shock, or sudden change for some of thes 
people is too much and they are less able to adjust or adayi 
themselves to painful stimuli. However, I would want to as 
a lot of questions about the case you cite. Who stated the 
he had “been making great progress’? What had he bee 
doing the previous weeks which led to the demotion? Wh; 
had be been acting that way? Was his demotion a great sw. 
prise to others? Was it really a surprise to him? Was it; 
useful excuse to get drunk? Did he get drunk because he wa 
shocked, or because this was his way of getting back at tl 
boss? Anything can serve as an excuse. It is worth noting tha 
a great many people have been demoted, and even thougi 
they are regular drinkers they don’t go out and get drunk. Bi 
itself a demotion cannot explain drunkenness. 

Q Could any physiological deficiency cause it? 

A I don't know just what that would be. There have bee 
some experiments with rats, by the way, to discover whether 
physiological differences would accompany differences ii 
acquiring a taste for alcohol. But a rat having no culture can} 
be called neurotic. They have no personality problems, 
though some of them are more aggressive and others mor 
pliable and all that. Well, these tests were made to find out! 
any would show a preference for alcohol over water. They pi 
the rats on a very limited, almost starvation diet to allow tes 
ability. Some of the rats went for the alcohol and then seemed 
to want to go on with it. Some persons drew the conclusio: 
from this experiment that some rats were physiologicall 
“set” to like alcohol. This was sufficiently challenging to the 
physiologists in our laboratories, Greenberg and Lester, ti 
make them check such a conclusion. 

We happen to know that there are no vitamins in alcohol 
Vitamins don’t pass over the distillation process. But alcohd 
is full of calories. These rats were on a starvation diet. Green 
berg and Lester said: “Let’s run that test over again and 
give them a little bit more choice.” So we gave them watet 
another liquid with calories in it, but not alcohol, then jus 
alcohol. Then the rats were put through the same tests as ii 
the earlier experiment. 

The original conclusion was shot to pieces. The rats a | 

\¢ 










hungry! They took the material loaded with calories. This tim 
there were two choices with calories. They took the nom 
alcohol type, perhaps because it didn’t have the sharp taste 
effect of alcohol. What was there in the alcohol itself in thd 
first experiment? It had calories and so the rats could drith 
their meals. That is what many alcoholics are doing. 

Q But why are they usually emaciated, then? 

A That is because of the life they lead, not alcohol, a} 
though since alcohol is by itself a most unbalanced food fo 
human diet and since for some, during binges, nothing bu 
alcohol is ingested, they are undernourished. But this is 00 
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true of all. In fact, I don’t think vou’d know an alcoholic 
when you saw one, unless (a) you’d known him over a good 
period of time, or (b) he was on a binge. 

Q We’ve all known some persons who seem to have a com- 
pulsion—if they take one drink, they have to keep on, so that 
they themselves have said, “Well, I've just got to lay off the 
stuff altogether.” Now is that compulsion physiological? 

A There have been those who tried to figure out that this 
uncontrolled drinking did have a physiological base. I would 
say that they may some day discover such a base. But to date 
they have not. Their evidence, we would say, is not evidence. 
One or two may have gotten a lot of publicitv—anything 
which comes along in this field is publicized. When people 
are very run down, as during a binge, they show a lot of 
maladjustments, some physiological. Dr. X sees one thing 


‘# that seems to look awfully consistent, appears in all his 


cases, for example, a certain type of glandular action. 
Now Dr. X begins to compare the alcoholics who come 


Tinto his clinic with other people, and he finds that 99.4 per 
Scent have a tremendous glandular deficiencv—or imbalance— 
“} for example, an adrenalin deficiency. The alcoholics he sees 
‘have an adrenalin deficiency, much more so than nonalco- 


holics. I know some other things about adrenalin deficiencies 
-they have a way of making people depressed, tired, un- 
happy and weak. The major trouble with the obvious conclu- 
sion to this finding is itself rather obvious: Does the alcoholic 
have an adrenalin deficiency because he has been out on a 


binge, or has he been out on a binge because of the adrenalin 


deficiency? 
Suppose we go back and look at the population age 15 and 


F separate between the greater and lesser adrenal-structural 


people. Then observe all those who drink for the next 40 


} years and see if the alcoholics among them were all or chiefly 
} ftom the weak-adrenal group. Some people have alleged 


adrenal disfunction to be the cause, and also alleged that 


~§ correcting this condition is the cure. 


I must admit we have to laugh a little at some of these 
reports, because they state: “Yes, we fix the alcoholics up 
and they go out of here sober and in good health, saying, 
‘We'll never have a drink again.’” Well anybody who has ever 
known alcoholics is not peculiarly impressed by that. Prac- 
tically all alcoholics have sobered up and sworn they would 
never drink again—done so many, many times. We like to see 
them six months later. We like to see them a year later. We 
like to see them four years later. 

Now I don’t doubt that we may find a physiologica! dif- 
ference in function, in structure, in growth, which will be 
different from many alcoholics compared to the nonalcoholic 
population. But I would also make this forecast—that if we 
do, we will also find that there will be a considerable propor- 
tion of people who have this lower X factor who drink and 
who do not become alcoholics, and that we will find a large 
tumber of alcoholics who do not have this “X” factor. In 
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other words, it may be significant, but it will not be a 
sufficient cause! 


AID FROM DRUGS— 


Q Is there some drug you can give people to stop their 
drinking? 

A One of our great problems has been to get increasing 
egments of the public to discriminate a little more. They have 
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,. “Practically all alcoholics have sworn off—=many times’ 


a tradition of 100 years in which a highly organized, very 
sincere, emotionally powerful, beautifully effective organiza- 
tion has told people again and again that alcohol, drinking, 
drunkenness, the other problems related to drunkenness and 
alcoholism are all the same thing. And we say: “This is 
not so.” : 

You ask: “Can you get a drug to stop drinking?” Yes, you 
can—I don’t know whether the word “drug” is quite correct. 
Take “disulfiram’—most popularly. known under the trade 
name of “Antabus”—I don’t believe there is complete accept- 
ance as to just what the physiological process is, but, anyway, 
you take this pill and any time within the next 24 hours if you 
take even a small amount of alcohol you are going to approach 
death—the eyes begin to bulge out, the face becomes horribly 
flushed, the blood count goes down to zero, and so on, and 
you know pretty soon you are going to stop kicking. 

Q That’s a conditioned reflex, isn’t it? 

A No, it is a direct chemical effect which will occur the 
first time. Whether there is in addition a conditioned response 
following one or two experiences is a very moot point. But 
let me assure you of this: If just by chance you forget to take 
the pill and start drinking and then take a pill or two, there 
will be a most unpleasant result. There is a difference between 
drinking and alcoholism. “Antabus” affects the drinking— 
not the alcoholism. 

Q Oh, yes, but I thought the main idea was that these 
alcoholics wanted to stop the drinking— 

A Yes, they may decide, “My life is being ruined by drink, 
so I will stop drinking.” That sort of rational control is just 
what an impulsive drinker can’t accomplish. That’s why he’s 
called “impulsive” or “uncontrolled.” 


Doctor's Care Needed 

Q But does this mean that a person who gets started in 
alcoholism can’t stop? 

A There are certain so-called “prealcoholic symptoms.” 
In that phase we know people can stop themselves. But once 
this “control” factor is lost, they cannot stop themselves 
without help. 

Q They can use this drug, “Antabus,” can’t they? 

A Yes, but there is no question but that it can be a danger- 
ous thing. Let’s say you go to the doctor and he gives you a 
supply of 12 of the tablets, and you go back six weeks later 
and get some more, and now you have this little horde. 

There are two or three things that may happen here. 
Knowing the alcoholic’s guilt, remorse, and so forth, he forgets, 
on purpose or not, to take his “Antabus,” and he suddenly 
finds himself in a bar and he has had two drinks, maybe 
three. He is very upset, he’s got alcohol in him now. He rushes 
home and says, “I'd better take three of the things.” And he’s 
going to drop dead. 

Or there is somebody else in the house, too—old Aunt 
Mathilda, who has nice, strong ideas about this. She might 
think: “What a clever idea it would be if George were 
to stop drinking, too. It is helping Harry.” So she decides 
to give the pills secretly to George. And a death can tollow 
from that. 

The use of “disulfiram” is a little dangerous, but under a 
doctor’s care it is not. However, it is not by itself a sufficient 
remedy for alcoholism. It can help toward a remedy by aid- 
ing the individual to stop drinking. Without other changes in 
the individual, it can do little. 
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HE LOGIC OF EVENTS demands that the United States 

prepare to withdraw all American troops from Ko- 
rea and turn the task over to the military forces of 
those members of the United Nations which to date 
have not done their full duty in that area. 

For a stalemate is now certain. 

Soviet Russia does not intend to agree to the unifica- 
tion of Korea, and the United Nations does not intend 
to use force to bring about such unification. 

Lester Pearson, the Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, says that the 16 nations which sent 
forces to Korea did so only “to repel aggression.” He 
went on to say to the U. N. General Assembly last week: 

“So far as the Canadian Government is concerned, 
we will not support any military action in Korea that is 
not United Nations action and we would be opposed to 
any attempt to interpret existing United Nations objec- 
tives as including unification of Korea by force.” 

Mr. Pearson is saying the same thing that President 
Eisenhower wrote in his first letter to Syngman Rhee 
on June 6, 1953, when he declared further measures of 
force would not be used to attain unification. 

But the significance of Mr. Pearson’s declaration is 
that he makes it now—after evidence of gross violations 
of the armistice agreement and the Communist failure 
to return all prisoners as pledged. What it amounts to 
is that the Communist side is being notified publicly 
that it is under no compulsion of military force to 
make a peace agreement. 

What leverage, then, is there left, if any? Mr. Pear- 
son puts it this way: 

“If the Communist side, or anyone else, by obstruc- 
tion and inadmissible demands make a peaceful solu- 
tion impossible, then the responsibility will be made 
clear, and the United Nations, at least, will have done 
its duty.” 


How many times does the air have to be 
“cleared”? How many resolutions adopted by the same 
United Nations must be dishonored and discarded be- 
fore the world learns from the United Nations where 
the responsibility is for the Communist aggression in 
Korea? 

One wonders what the United Nations meant in its 
October 7, 1950, resolution, when, after it had author- 
ized the U. N. forces to cross the 38th Parallel, it told 
General MacArthur to “ensure conditions of stability 
throughout Korea.” One wonders what the United Na- 
tions meant also when, on February 1, 1951, it declared 
Red China an “aggressor.” 


WITHDRAW FROM KOREA! 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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The responsibility has already been plainly fixed. It 
is simple duty which is being evaded and avoided. 

If there is to be a stalemate of years in Korea—and 
that’s the outlook now—the United States should not 
be expected to do the guard duty hereafter. The burden 
should be transferred to other countries in the United 
Nations. . 

India, for example, has an immense quantity of un- 
used manpower. Here is a nation which is supposed to 
be a “neutral” in the Korean dispute—though just how 
a U.N. member nation can be “neutral” when the 
U.N. declares a belligerent like Red China to be an 
aggressor is a little difficult for the Western mind to 
fathom. But Indian troops are already on guard duty 
in Korea and these could be augmented. 

For if the U. N. intends to continue to be an instru- 
ment “to repel aggression” it should maintain a sub- 
stantial military force at the armistice line in Korea to 
keep the peace. 





Why should American sons be drafted here- 
after to maintain a stalemate indefinitely? We have 
sacrificed more than 30,000 lives and have suffered 
more than 100,000 casualties already. If there is to be 
no fighting but a “peaceful co-existence” on the Korean 
armistice line, let the other members of the United Na- 
tions now send their troops there and pay for the mili- 
tary upkeep, too. 

There are nations in the U.N. which want to start 
trading with Red China and to lift present restrictions 
on the shipment of strategic materials. They cry out 
that it is essential to trade as a means of livelihood. If 
materialism is to be the rule, then the United States 
should pay heed to its own tax dollars and let the ex- 
pense of Korea be borne by those who trade with Red 
China and the countries behind the Iron Curtain. It’s a 
fair swap. 

But, above all, if our own Government concurs with 
the views of the other members of the U.N. and does 
not intend to resume the fighting, no matter how futile 
the “political conference” turns out to be, then it is 
time for the United States to arrange for the gradual 
withdrawal of its own forces. 

If, however, the other members of the U.N. do not 
want to do guard duty, then they should not object to 
letting the Republic of Korea do it as the designated 
agent of the United Nations. After all, the Korean Re- 
public was established originally by the U.N., and its 
new army will soon be strong enough to “ensure condi- 
tions of stability throughout Korea.” 
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Company dees not make this denim. 
We supply the Hycar latex only. 
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Covralled.-upqnading iden. for douine! 


F you think denim is just good old 
I denim, you’re going to whoop it up 
for denim treated with Hycar latex. A 
manufacturer was shown how to up- 
grade his product with Hycar. The 
result? A revolution in denim! 

Not only does Hycar-sized denim 
wear much longer because of improved 
abrasion resistance, but it actually has 
a better hand that will not change even 
after many washings Pastel shades are 
now available because Hycar sizes the 
warp yarns, retaining the color perma- 
nently. You can even have the old 
standard blue denim trimmed with 


GEON polyvinyl materials ¢ 


HYCAR American rubber e 


white—color-fast too! 

Now denim has gone beyond work 
clothes into a new market for sports 
garments, and sales have doubled and 
trebled. Hycar has a way of giving 
products a sales life! 

Hycar rubber in its many forms not 
only resists abrasion, but also heat and 
cold, oil, gas, aging and many chemi- 
cals. And there’s a wide variety of Hycar 
compounds with uses in many indus- 
trtes, from petroleum and printing to 
paper and textiles. 

Perhaps a Hycar rubber compound 
is just what you need to improve or de- 





GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 


velop a product—to open new sales 
fields. We'll help with technical advice. 
Just write Dept. B-10, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 
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DEPENDABLE TRAVEL! 


ee When it’s important that you be there— 
come rain, snow, sleet or fog—here’s 

[ b a rt your train! Enjoy proven dependability 
along with the extra pleasures and 


comforts of modern equipment. Enjoy 


x @ it in coaches as well as Pullmans. 
mM ‘zs Wide selection of private rooms... 
sleep-inviting berths ... colorful 
Observation and Lou: Cars for 


WASHINGTON-BALTIMORE- relaxation and refreshment. Reserved 


reclining seats for coach passengers... 





CHICAGO : 
extra roominess... coach attendants 


... and a beautiful Lounge Car all your 





own. Wonderful meals... and many 
other attractive features. Yes, when 

dependability counts, remember the 
name... LIBERTY LIMITED! 





COMFORT HERE .. . for Coach passengers 








